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NIKISCH STILL THE 
MASTER-CONDUGTOR 


Overwhelmingly Welcomed 
London Orchestra Opens 
Tour in New York 


Pilgrimages to New York seem to have 
become quite the thing this season among 
symphony orchestras whose centers of op- 
erations are far removed from this city. 
Several months ago the Thomas Orchestra 
traveled a thousand miles to give New 
Yorkers a taste of its latest quality, and 
more recently the Minneapolis Orchestra 
traversed an even greater distance to show 
how things were developing musically out 
in Minnesota. Last Monday evening came 
a third organization, this one all the way 
from England. To the London Symphony 
Orchestra thus falls the distinction of hav- 
ing been the first English orchestra ever 
heard in this city. But the main interest 
in its visit lay not so much in this as in 
the fact that it brought back to America, 
after nineteen years’ absence, Arthur Nik- 
isch, who has admirers unnumbered in this 
country and who, as readers of MuSICAL 
AMERICA have been informed, is grieved at 
the thought that he ever left the country 
at all. 


The best known figures in New York 
in muSical circles were in Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, but since parquet seats 
had risen to three dollars apiece in value, 
and since boxes cost forty, the attendance 
was not as large as the importance of the 
event warranted. Down stairs there were 
not a few places unoccupied, while almost 
the whole tier of upper boxes was as an 
aching void. It was a good audience, all 
told, but not comparable in size to any 
which the Boston Symphony is wont to call 
forth. 

Although pleasant, not to say extravagant, 
things have been spoken of the London 
Symphony Orchestra by Hans Richter and 
other conductorial cognoscenti abroad, the 
potent magnet of this occasion was in- 
dubitably Mr. Nikisch. As soon as the 
conductor was spied there was a tumult 
of applause and the players stood to re- 
ceive him. The demonstrative welcome was 
‘ontinued for fully three minutes and Mr 
Nikisch had to bow and bow again. After 
every one of the numbers on the program 
the audience quite forgot itself and not 
nly applauded frantically but waved hand- 
kerchiefs and programs and cheered or 
shouted bravos. The conductor was pre- 
sented with wreaths large and small and 
even at the close of the concert the audience 
lingered for some minutes to applaud. Al- 
together it was one of the most effusive 
lemonstrations of pleasure heard at an 

rchestral concert in many a day. 

The program with which Mr. Nikisch 

lose to make his American re-entry was 

ne of the least exciting offered here in a 

ng time. It consisted of Beethoven’s 
third “Leonore” Overture, the First Sym- 

hony of Brahms, Tschaikowsky’s “Fran- 
esca da Rimini” and the “Tannhauser” 
verture. As one auditor was overheard 

say, “We have had this concert so many 
mes already!” 


as 


But it is one thing merely to play a fa- 
iar and conventional program and an- 
ler to do it in so intensely thrilling a 
shion that it seems fresh and unhack- 


ed. “Thrilling” is the word that best 


ribes Mr. Nikisch’s performance of 
ctically everything. And comment on 
Share of the concert may well take 


edence over a consideration of the or- 


tra_ itself, although this is new and 
tamiliar and Mr. Nikisch is an old ac- 
ntance, 


is difficult to convey in type any sense 

e vitality, the potency, the profundity, 

vastness, the fire, the supreme distinc- 
the magnetism, the energy, the breadth 

the emotional uplift and expansiveness 
Nikisch’s readings. They are marvel- 
red-blooded and virile. almost de- 
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MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 
Popular Soprano Who Has Earned an Enviable Reputation Through Her Recitals 


in This Country—She Appeared in New York 


(See Page 9g). 


Last Week at Carnegie Hall 





moniacal in sheer volcanic power at times, 
yet at others radiantly poetic and always 
individual. Yet never for a moment is all 
this emotionalism carried incontinently be- 
yond the bounds of true artistic propriety. 
There is not the slightest suggestion of 
sensationalism in it any more than there 
is in a single one of the conductor’s mo- 
tions. He is restrained and in all respects 
outwardly reposeful. His gestures are sim 
ple, yet in moments of climax command- 
ingly eloquent. Never is there a trace of 
self-consciousness or wilful ostentation. 
Nikisch conveys his own enthusiasm to the 
players with almost hypnotic directness. 
Long to be remembered was Mr. Nikisch’s 
“Leonore” Overture. His tempi were, in 
the main, slower than those usually em- 
ployed, but the music gained thereby in 
nobility and breadth. Even the trumpet 
calls were taken much more deliberately 
than we are accuston.ed to having them. 
But with what rare skill Mr. Nikisch knows 
how to obtain a greatly heightened dra- 
matic effect by the simple expedient of a 
rhetorical pause! The momentary silence 
after the second trumpet call was a master- 
stroke of ingenuity. Climaxes were glori- 
ously built up, not only in the Beethoven 
music, but in everything on the program. 
They seemed to grow more and more vast 


at the Post Office at New 


Entered 
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until one found oneself wondering just how 
far these overwhelming outbursts of glori- 
ous sonority could go. They were as sharp 
and bracing as mountain air, without ever 
degenerating into mere noise. 

The Brahms Symphony has been played 
many times these last few weeks. How- 
ever, it was worth hearing again for the 
sake of Mr. Nikisch’s performance of the 
splendid last movement. This was stirring 
in its exultant sweep and gloriously cli- 
maxed, and the lovely horn passage at the 
opening of the movement was most poetic. 
The third movement was fittingly graceful 
but even an Arthur Nikisch cannot make 
the dull first movement seem other than it is. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca” is somewhat 
long drawn out for what it contains, but 
it is a masterpiece of graphic tone paint- 
ing none the less, and one pardoned its 
length in consideration of the way the con- 
ductor handled it. Its tempestuous out- 
bursts were quite blood-curdling in their 
ferocity, and merely to have heard the stu- 
pendous brass dissonances at the close 
would have been worth the price of admis- 
sion. On listening to Mr. Nikisch conduct 
this work one longs to hear what he could 
do with Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“ NBRO" IS PROMISED 
FOR MBTROFOLITAN 


Boito Opera Nearly Ready, Milan 
Reports—American Novelty 
for Next Season 


La Scala in Milan has announced that 
it will soon produce the opera “Nero,” on 
which the composer, Arrigo Boito, has been 
at work for twenty years. Similar an- 
nouncements concerning “Nero” have often 
proved premature in the past, so that there 
is some doubt concerning the fulfillment of 
However, General Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
House, thinks that the work is at 


the present one. 


Opera 
last ready, and if this proves the case it 
will be one of the great novelties of the 
It is said 
the opera may be sung in Milan to aid in 
the celebration of the Verdi centennary. 

Soito has written no opera since “Me- 
fistofele,” but it will be recalled that he 
wrote the librettos for Verdi’s “Otello” and 
“Falstaff.” 

One thing in that 
the Metropolitan management that “Nero” 
is the fact that 
received an offer by 


season after next in New York. 


particular convinces 

Enrico 
cable to 
been able 


will be available 
Caruso has 
He has not 
cannot, until 


German 


sing the title rOle. 
to give a definite answer and 
he receives a release from his 
agent with reference to the arrangement 
of his German engagements. Arturo Tos- 
canini is expected to conduct “Nero” in 
Milan as well as in New York. The work 
was originally designed for production in 
Milan eleven years ago under Signor Gatti- 
All the details had been arranged, 
even to the designing of the scenery and 
the distribution of the roles, when Boito, 
at the last moment, announced that the 
work was not ready. 

As to the new works to be given next 
season at the Metropolitan little has 
been settled definitely. Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunow,” which was to have been 
done this Winter, will undoubtedly be the 
first novelty and there is a likelihood that 
the version of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” text by William J. Henderson, mu- 
sic critic of the New York Sun, and music 
by Walter Damrosch, may be included on 
the list. Revivals of Verdi's “Falstaff” and 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” are proposed 
and the widespread demand for French op- 
era will be met, it is announced, by at least 
a slight extension of the répertoire. “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” will be one of the 
french revivals, with Lucrezia Bori, Ger- 
aldine Farrar and Marie Rappold in the 
three principal feminine roles. 

The season next Winter will be extended 
one week—to twenty-three weeks, instead 
of twenty-two. Many new singers of im- 
portance have already been engaged and 
nearly all of the old favorites will return. 
Among the new singers will be Mlle. Bori, 
Frieda Hempel, Margarete Ober, Stella La 
Mette. a young singer from St. Louis, and 
Jacques Urlus, the German tenor, who sang 
at the Boston Opera this season. In addi- 
tion, Selma Kurz, the Viennese coloratura 
soprano, and Lucien Muratore, who join 
the Chicago-Philadelphia company, will 
probably be “loaned” occasionally to New 
York. Carl Burrian will return, but it is 
probable that Leo Slezak will be among the 
missing for at least a season or two. Other- 
wise, and barring the absence of the tenors, 
Smirnoff and Jadlowker, the company will 
remain about as now constituted. Two ex- 
ceedingly valuable acquisitions of the pres- 
ent season, Putnam Griswold and Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, will be back again. It 
is reported that Conductor Toscanini will 
return at a salary of $42,000. The season 
in New York will open on November 11. 

There has been a small profit this season, 
amounting to about $40,000 


Casazza. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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DECLINE TO ALLOW 
STOKOWSKI TO GO 


Special Cincinnati Orchestra Com- 
mittee Reaches Decision— 
Statement from Conductor 


CrncinnatTI, April 8.—The differences be- 
tween Leopold Stokowski and the directors 
of the Orchestra Association seem to be 
even more acute than at any time since Mr. 
Stokowski addressed his letter to the board 
asking that his resignation be accepted. 
There are rumors of all kinds afloat and 
these, added to the numerous statements 
which appear in the papers as bona fide 
statements made by Mr. Stokowski, give the 
nublic much to talk about. The latest turn 
in the affair is a letter sent to Mr. Stokow- 
ski refusing to reiease him from the con- 
tract. This letter is signed by four men 
who comprise a committee selected from 
the advisory board of the Orchestra Asso- 





ciation. 

The committee was selected by the 
women on the board of directors and given 
full power to act in the matter. It is made 
up of Charles P. Taft, Lucien Wulsin, J. 


G. Schmidlapp and Joseph Wilby. The let- 
ter follows: 
“Dear Mr. Stokowski: Your letter of 


March 23, 1912, to the Board of Directors of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, asking for a release from your contract 
of March 21, 1910, has been referred to us 
with power to act. After giving the matter 
full consideration in all its various phases, 
we have unanimously concluded NOT to 
grant your request. The contract has still 
two years to run, and we expect you to 
complete it. Very truly yours, 

“CHARLES P. TAFT, 

“LUCIEN WULSIN, 

“J. G. SCHMIDLAPP, 

“TOSEPH WILBY.” 


This letter is the first statement of any 
kind which has come from the board ot 
directors in regard to the matter, for all 
members of the board have heretofore 
maintained strict silence. Mr. Stokowski, 
too, has refused to make a definite state 
ment of his reasons for asking to be re- 
leased, but, as already published in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, he has given out a number 
of statements regarding the local conditions 
which may to a great extent have influ- 
enced him. Regarding this letter from the 
committee he declares it will in no way af- 
fect his determination to resign as head 
of the orchestra. He stated that he had 
immediately answered the communication 
to the effect that, under a clause in his con- 
tract, either party to the agreement could, 
at the end of any year, break the contract 
if there was cause for objection; but he 
does not care to state at this time what the 
particular difficulty is. 

On Saturday, April 6, Mr. Stokowski 
sent to Musica America the following 
statement: 

“When I signed my present contract with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation all arrangements were made by me 
personally with the President of the Asso- 
ciation, who affirmed that she had been 
duly authorized by the Association to act 
on its behalf. The President made with 
me, in addition to my written contract, and 
before signing the same, a verbal agree- 
ment to the effect that should either side 
be dissatisfied the contract about to be 
signed could be dissolved at the end of 
any season during the four years men- 
tioned in the contract. I made the agree- 
ment in good faith, believing the President 
to be fully authorized to act in the matter, 
and believing the President’s word as good 
as her bond. 

“It is now two weeks since I sent in my 
resignation under that agreement, and, so 
far as I know, the President has not de- 
nied making this agreement. I hold the 
Association morally bound to grant me the 
full and legal release from my contract. 

“Should it still refuse I shall fulfill the 








A Baby That Has Already Had a Part 
In Making Metropolitan Opera History 
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Louise Homer, the Metropolitan’s Famous American Contralto, and Her Youngest 
Child, Hester: Makepeace Homer 


HE tamous Homer twins, daughters of 
Louise Homer, the contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, now have a 
rival in the affections of their mother and 
the interest of the- public, Hester Make- 
peace Homer. This young lady was born 
on December 12 and she is the fifth child 
of Mrs. Sidney Homer, as the popular 
yperatic star appears in private life, being 
the wife of the American song composer. 
Little Hester Makepeace was named for a 
Puritan ancestor of Mme. Homer who 
lived near Boston about 1680. The young- 
est of the Homer children is of particular 
interest to the musical world, as her ar- 
rival had much to do with setting the date 
for the début of Horatio Parker’s opera 
“Mona.” in which Mme. Homer sang the 
title role, and with other arrangements of 
the season. 


The other children of this musical house- 
hold are a second Louise and Sidney, Jr., 
who are both at boarding school, and the 
twins, Katharine Hunn and Anne Marie. 
These small damsels are sometimes taken 
to matinée performances at the Metropol- 
itan and last week they went to hear “Han- 
sel und Gretel.” They listened intently to 
this production in German and one of the 
twins asked, “How is it that Hansel and 
Gretel understand each other and yet we 
don’t understand them at all?” 

The twins are playmates of René Reiss, 
the little daughter of Albert Reiss, who 
plays the Witch in the Humperdinck opera. 
\fter the Witch had been burned in the 
oven one of the famous twins inquired 
anxiously, “Mama, how did René Reiss’s 
father get out of that oven before it ex- 
ploded ?” 





duties described in my written contract for 
two years, but under a protest, which | 
herewith make public.” 

In a further statement, published in the 
Cincinnati Post, Mr. Stokowski intimates 
that his difficulties with the board of di- 
rectors are of a nature which could be ad- 
justed and that the board has expressed 
willingness to adjust them. ‘‘What cannot 
be adjusted,” he says, however, “is the loss 
of my enthusiasm, which enthusiasm is ab- 
solutely necessary in the constructive work 





“NERO” IS PROMISED 
FOR METROPOLITAN 
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General Manager Gatti-Casazza was re- 
cently quoted with regard to the giving of 
American opera and the result of the ex- 
periment with “Mona.” 

“I am thoroughly satisfied with the pro- 
duction of ‘Mona,’” he said. “It was not 
a masterpiece, but it is a worthy, serious 
effort. We shall continue to encourage the 


American composer as much as possible, 
which means that we will continue to pro- 
duce American operas as we find them 
worthy of production. That is the moral 
duty of the Metropolitan Opera House as 
the leading opera institution of this coun- 
try. . 

“The cry for operas sung in English— 
that is, with translated librettos—is not 
practicable. Where could we get the art- 
ists? It must be borne in mind that the 
Metropolitan is not an opera house for ex- 
periments. A singer appearing here must 
be an artist. So there will be no foreign 
operas sung in English here for the pres- 
ent. 


of building up a great orchestra.” The rea- 
sons that Mr. Stokowski gives for this loss 
of enthusiasm are the slight put upon his 
orchestra in that it was not chosen to play 
at the May Festival, a “persistent persecu- 
tion” on the part of one of the leading 
critics of the city, and the coldness of the 
symphony audiences and the apathetic at- 
titude of the public in general. F. E. E. 


Amato’s Sons Arrive from Switzerland 


Mario and Spartaco Amato, the two 
young sons of Pasquale Amato, the popular 
Italian baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
arrived in this country last Saturday, hav- 
ing made the trip from Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, unaccompanied. They had been sep- 
arated from their father for six months. 
Mr. Amato will take the boys with him on 
his trip to South America, where he will 
put them in school to learn Spanish. Next 
Fall they will enter school here, as Mr. 
Amato expects to make them good Amer- 
ican citizens. 


_ Over 140 performances of the “Jena” 
Symphony discovered a year ago and at- 
tributed to Beethoven have already been 
given in various music centers. 





QPERA IN ENGLISH 
CHAMPIONED AGAIN 


Damrosch, Bispham, Parker and 
Others Talk It Over at City 
Club Luncheon 


Several prominent exponents of grand 
opera in English spoke on that subject at j 
a luncheon given at the City Club of New ' 
York last Saturday. Horatio W. Parker , 
composer of “Mona;” Walter Damrosch 5 
David Bispham, Gardner Lamson, Alma 
Gluck, and others lent their efforts. 

Mr. Damrosch likened the present condi 
tion in America with the conditions exist 
ing in Germany and France before Webe: 
and Gluck in those two countries begai 
to write operas in German and French 


hed hee Me Damence! 
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fhe conclusion reac 
was that we were bound to have a nationa 
opera, not translations, but performance: 
of works written in our Own language. 

Mr. Bispham told of a plan he had i: 
mind for opera houses in several cities 
with the central house in New York. H: 
declared that the theory that English was 
a dificult tongue in which to sing and 
hard to pronounce was simply an objectio: 
of foreign singing teachers. We do nor 
study our own language, but only pick i 
up, he said, while with foreign tongues w: 
are compelled really to study them. The 
success or failure of one or more opera 
written in English meant nothing, he said 
There are failures and many of them in 
other countries, but as we import only th: 
successes we hardly ever hear of thos: 
that do not succeed. 

“Better to sing five words in an unde: 
standable language than 5,000 in an un 
known tongue,” said the baritone, afte: 
St. Paul. 

Prof. Parker’s address was brief, and tlh 
substance of it was that if the theory tha 
opera should be sung in a language whi 
had but few consonants the Hawaiia: 
tongue would be an admirable one, as it 
even more musical than Italian in its vow 
sounds. 

Mr. Lamson declared there was not 
enough opera, and that present prices wet 
too high. Mme. Gluck said that in ord 
to determine whether her fine receptio! 
here was due to patriotism or to her sin; 
ing she was going to Europe for two yeat 
and sing there. Mr. Witherspoon paid 
tribute to the superiority and versatility « 
the American singer. 

Mme. Gadski, who spoke first, did n 
touch upon opera in English. She had 
complaint to make. It was directed agai: 
composers who no longer write for t! 
voice, but put all the music in the orch: 
tra. 

“Tt is only the voice which can app: 
to the human heart,” she said. “But wh: 
it comes to shrieking over an enormous 0 
chestra, all the instruments playing 
once, it no longer becomes necessary 
sing.” ; 

Otto H. Kahn, the Metropolitan diré 
tor, was present but did not speak, a: 
also among the guests was Mme. Cahi 
who made her début at the Metropollit 
last week. 
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To Build Annex to Boston Opera Hous: 


Boston, April 6.—Next season the Bost 
Opera House will have an annex, to be us 
chiefly for purnroses of rehearsal for 
orchestra and _ ballet. For this ann 
Messrs. Wheelright and Havens, the arc! 
tects, have just completed the plans, whi 
have been approved by Mr. Jordan. TI 
new structure will occupy a small lot n 
vacant between the opera house and an 
joining storage warehouse. The main ro: 
of the annex, to which a door from tl 
west side of the stage will admit, will | 
used in Summer as a workshop for scen 
repairs. Adjoining this room will be a sp 
cious chamber for the ballet. Anot!l 
small room will be prepared for the of 
of Charles Urban, the new stage direct 
from Vienna, who will there pursue | 
labors. Other smaller rooms will be 
piano rehearsals and the like. The bu 
ing will be one-story high, on a concr‘' 
foundation. The front will be designed 
harmonize with the front of the op 
house. The door which connects with 
stage will be large enough to admit of 
passage of the largest piece of scene! 
The building will not have the perman: 
character of the main theater, but it 
serve to clear the corridors and smoki 
rooms of that edifice from the rehear 
activities which have cumbered them d 
ing the last season. O. D ba 





Federico Carasa, the Spanish tenor, | : 
been singing in St. Petersburg. 
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DO OUR SINGERS LACK TEMPERAMENT? 


Anglo-Saxon Habit of Self-Repression a Handicap to the Artist 
That Is not Easy to Overcome—Thorough Grounding in History 
and Theory of Music a Necessity That American Singers too 
Often Fail to Realize—Advice to the Girl Studying Abroad 








NE of the penalties that an American 
singer has to pay for becoming famous 

in Europe is to be rigorously catechized the 
moment she sets foot in her native country 
on the portentous question of the American 
The 
topic is as inevitable as fate and no matter 
how much may already have been said 
about it it seems to be perennially vital. No 
American soprano or contralto can hope to 


girl and her music studies abroad. 


dodge or sidestep it. for she is regarded 




















Mme. Cahier and Her Husband on Their 
Way from Europe 


as a sort of spring and fountain head of 
knowledge in the matter whether she has 
trod the stages of the “Konigliche” opera 
houses of Berlin and Vienna or only the 
modest “Stadttheaters” of Dtisseldorf and 
‘lberfeld. Of course, one will think one 
way and the next in a manner diametrically 
opposite. But they all have some very def- 
nite idea and that is the main thing. 

Comes now Mme. Charles Cahier, the 
\merican contralto, from Vienna in order 
to sing a couple of performances at the 
\letropolitan, so it is only logical that she 
should be made to contribute her share of 
mature knowledge. And this she did to a 
representative of MusicAL AMERICA on the 
morning after her début. 

“I know very well that there has been 
no end of preaching and discussion of every 
imaginable kind on this question of study- 
ng abroad,” said Mme. Cahier; “but one 
an never really say enough about it, and 
with all that has been said there are still 
things that remain to be told. One cannot 
lay down inflexible rules. It is wrong to 
idvise a girl against studying in Europe 
ind it is equally wrong from another 
standpoint to urge her to do so at all costs. 
‘here is little need of rehearsing anew the 
ufferings and pitfalls that await the un- 
juipped and the unwary. One says that 
rls should be restrained from making the 
rip until conditions are favorable; but how 

about preventing them in a practical 

? The most unfortunate ones are those 

live in the smaller cities of this coun- 

, Who on a few occasions have disclosed 
ertain aptitude for singing and who are, 
ierefore, immediately hailed by their sis- 
rs, their cousins and their aunts as nine- 
1y wonders. From that time on there is 
it one idea—away to Europe to be made 
to a great singer! The devoted friends 
ind the relatives are precisely the ones upon 

om the blame for this falls. 

“Of course the girl must be provided 
vith money. Sometimes she is sufficiently 
ipplied, sometimes she isn’t. Once in 


J 


J 


Europe her predominating idea is to spend 
as much as possible on a teacher. Instruc- 
tion, to her mind, must be of the best, re- 
gardless of what other material sacrifices 
the procuring of it may entail. So she 
gives as lavishly as her funds will permit 
to her teacher. She goes to live in a cheap 
pension, often amid dirt and discomfort, 
for you have no idea how dreadful some of 
those pensions can be. I have been shocked 
many a time in seeing how some of these 
students live. Their folks in this country 
would not believe it possible. Then they 
save on food, they starve themselves, for- 
getting that it is the very summit of folly 
to expect to give a good account of oneself 
as a singer when the body is ill treated. 


A Severe Test of Character 


“But money is only one of the necessary 
adjuncts. There are others that are even 
much harder to procure, and that must, in 
fact, be innate. Stud» in Europe demands 
the cultivation of the strongest elements of 
character. The student must have patience, 
perseverance, stick-to-itiveness and unyield- 
ing enthusiasm for her art. She must have 
a great capacity for work. There is one 
ereat trouble with us. We do not insist on 
our young singers and pianists becoming 
thorough musicians. In Germany artists 
are put through a most vigorous musical 
discipline. Why, before one who is to be 
a singer embarks seriously on the study of 
voice he or she is thoroughly grounded in 
the history and theory of music. Over 
there it is taken quite as a matter of course 
that one should be proficient in harmony, 
counterpoint and  such_ matters. You 
could never graduate from the conserva- 
tories if you were not. In America we do 
not have so many conservatories and so we 
are inclined to be lax on inculcating these 
elements of musicianship, needful though 
they are. And the American feels his dis- 
advantage sharply the moment he sets foot 
in Germany. Just think of the musician- 
ship of such a man as Kreéisler, who can 
read an orchestral score with as much ease 
eas an American reads a newspaper. 

“Tt is wrong, more than wrong, to claim 
that there are feeling and discrimination 
against American singers in Germany on 
the mere ground that they are Americans. 
If the artist is really a good one, if he can 
accomplish great things, he is received with 
the utmost favor. The issue involved is 
one of artistic ability and not nationality. 
It is admitted by everyone that American 
voices are among the most beautiful. But 
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Mme. Cahier, Her Husband and the Latter’s Children 


does happen that an American singer some- 
times sticks out like a sore thumb in an en- 
semble of Europeans. If an American girl 
sings a love song by Beethoven she will in- 
stinctively refrain from pouring out the 
full measure of her feeling. Is this be- 
cause she lacks that emotion? Not at all; 
merely because she has been trained to con- 
tain herself. 

“How very different are the Germans! 
You can tell at a glance whether they are 
happy or sad, the men as well as the women. 
It is for that reason that the Germans 
make the very poorest diplomats. Now 
this Anglo-Saxon practice of emotional re- 
pression has its obvious disadvantages when 
it comes to art. If it is not too deeply in- 























Mme. Cahier, the American Contralto, N ow a Guest at the Metropolitan, in Her 
Home in Vienna 


it is widely believed that Americans lack 
temperament. I shall not deny that there 
are grounds for this belief. It is not that 
we lack temperament, but that we are afraid 
to show it. We—and the English, too, for 
that matter—have been brought up from 
our earliest childhood to repress our feel- 
ings. If we are deeply moved we are 
ashamed to give any outward evidences of 
it and so we are adjudged by more demon- 
strative people as cold. It shows itself not 
only in our singing but even in acting and 
general stage deportment, and so it actually 


grained in us we can gain much by ming- 
ling with foreigners and endeavoring to 
absorb some of their methods of expres- 
sion. This is one of the inestimable ad- 
vantages of singing abroad. It is necessary 
to come into contact with different races to 
broaden out. In America we are so shut 
in among ourselves! 


An Opportunity Neglected 


“We are shut in, I say, but we have 
right here at home the means of imbuing 
our minds with foreign ideas, though we 


never think of doing so. New York is the 
second largest Italian city in the world. See 
the great colony of Italians that has settled 
down right in our midst and has brought its 
most picturesque practices and customs 
right along with it! And notice, too, what 
a multitude of Germans we have here—for 
New York is the fourth largest German city 
in the world. Now, why not make use of 
our resources without going out of our 
way to find others of a similar kind? Why 
will not those who want to observe and un- 
derstand the Italians for the sake of atmos- 
phere and artistic purpose observe them in 
their New York surroundings? It really 
surprises me how oblivious we are to them! 
Instead of considering ourselves favored 
in this respect people here are rather in- 
clined to look down disdainfully on those 
from whom they might derive no little art- 
istic benefit. 

“To portray on the stage a character of 
a certain type it is necessary to have 
studied, observed and understood the orig- 
inal of this type. My impersonation of 
Azucena in ‘Trovatore’ is based on the 
mental notes I made by watching the gyp- 
sies in Hungary. When I was shown at 
the Metropolitan the costume that Azucena 
was supposed to wear [I was very much 
amused. It was highly ornate, with silver 
embroidered about the skirt and a silk sash 
about the waist—the whole thing about as 
far removed from anything an old gypsy 
woman might wear as could possibly be. I 
have watched these old creatures many a 
time. Do you imagine they are dressed 
with care? Not an idea of it. Why, they 
are gotten up in rags, they are dirty beyond 
words, they never wash—and they would 
prefer to sit on the eround and in the dirt 
than anywhere else. In my impersonation 
of Azucena I have tried to keep this picture 
in mind. My gestures and motions are 
never planned beforehand nor are they the 
same at every performance, but as the op- 
era progresses the gestures and motions in 
which the old Hungarian gypsy hags in- 
dulged recur to my mind to influence and 
color my own acting. 


Proper Emphasis Upon Acting 


“I notice that my critics have been sur- 
prised that I should have given so much 
attention to acting at my début. I was 
even told by some one that the public here 
was accustomed to have *Azucena_ stand 
still and sing at such «nd such a place in 
the opera. When I sing in opera I believe 
in combining singing with a full measure 
of acting. Indeed, I have heard Germans 
in Europe who have seen performances at 
the Metropolitan, who complained that too 
little attention is paid here to action in op- 


[Continued on next page] 
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CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE CHORAL CONCERT 





Singverein and “A Capella” Join Forces Under Conductor Boeppler 
in Handel’s Great ‘‘ Samson ”?—-Mme, Jomelli’s Recital and Other 


Concert Events 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 8, 1912. 

A TWO-YEAR-OLD among Chicago 

choruses and an organization from 
Milwaukee came to the Auditorium on Sun- 
day night and gave Chicago a taste of sing- 
ing such as New York might feel proud to 
produce. William Boeppler, with the 
massed forces of the Chicago Singverein 
and the Milwaukee A Capella Chorus, gave 
a performance of what is perhaps Handel's 
greatest work, “Samson,” with support of 
some fifty men from the Thomas Orchestra 
and a quartet of soloists consisting of Ma- 
bel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Rose Lutiger- 
Gannon, contralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor, 
and Frederick Martin, bass, the latter two 
from New York. 

In spite of the excellence of the soloists 
the chorus work is entitled to first consid- 
eration. Mr. Boeppler may or may not, be 
an inspired conductor—each is entitled to 
his owh opinion as to what constitutes in- 
spiration anyhow—but as a disciplinarian 
he has few equals among choral couductors, 
and he is a musician through ‘and through 
and knows just what he wants and how 
to get it. 

Six long rows of white from side to side 
of the big Auditorium stage and back and 
above six more rows of black made a dis- 
play of singing humanity which it was a 
real inspiration to look at. The pianissimos 
of this chorus were second only to those of 
the flawless Mendelssohn Choir, and the at- 
tack and release were thrilling in spontane- 
ity. Exceptionally noteworthy was the 
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Rose Lutiger-Gannon, Contralto Soloist 
At Singverein Concert 


rhythmic assurance behind the ritardandos 
at each final cadence. 

Thus did Herr Boeppler show his truest 
musicianship by leaving his impress upon 
the forces under his command, rather than 
by endeavoring to make a display of his 
personal virtuosity as a conductor. He is 
one conductor who seems to realize the ef- 
fectiveness of deliberation and of a pro- 
longed pause where occasion demands. 

But to turn to the worthy soloists, it must 
be confessed that old Handel’s bold trumpet 
obbligato to Dalila’s aria in the last part, 
with the support of the excellent trumpeter 
of the Thomas Orchestra, conspired to help 
Mrs. Herdien to the success of the evening 
and she was not in the least unworthy. 
Her voice was fresh and buoyant, true in 
intonation and of excellent quality. 

Considering the difficulty entailed in the 
German tongue in a translation not alto- 
gether ideal, the soloists were each entitled 
to credit. Mr..Martin aroused enthusiasm 
with the famous “Honor and Arms,” but it 
left you wondering what superlative ad- 
jectives might have been employed had it 
been delivered with the same abandon as 
his “Why do the Nations,” familiar to every 
“Messiah” audience. Mr. Ormsby’s treat- 
ment of the role of Samson was at all times 
one of lyric beauty. As Micha Mrs. Gan- 
non disclosed a voice of beautiful quality. 





The audience taxed the capacity of the 
house and maintained « cordial attitude to 
the end, which came late enough notwith- 
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William Boeppler, Director of the Sing- 
verein, of Chicago 


standing the liberal cuts of Mr. Boeppler. 
One could not resist wishing, however, that 
there might have been more of the chorus 
work even at the sacrifice of some of the 
solo recitative. 

Mme. Jomelli’s Recital 


In her first real Chicago appearance as a 
song recitalist Mme. Jeanne Jomelli made 
an appeal to the eye as well as to the ear 
in her Sunday afternoon program at the 
Studebaker. She was a vision in some va- 
riety of old rose with a maze of draperies 
which, as by chance, left a vacant arch in 
which to display one white and jewel-be- 
decked miniature slipper. Recovering from 
the first shock it was soon apparent that 
Mme. Jomelli had also a voice. Her pro- 
gram was most varied, but she was at her 
best, perhaps, in her French group. Here 
the audience succumbed to her charm with 
eagerness. Especially in the “Elégie” of 
Henri Duparc was she convincing not alone 
vocally but in the manner in which she in- 
fused her personality into her interpreta- 
tion without in the least detracting from an 
ideal conception. In Wolf-Ferrari she also 
found material worthy the care evidently 
bestowed in its preparation. Neither was 
the American composer overlooked, and her 
enunciation was to be commended in the 
offerings of Sidney Homer and Hallet Gil- 
berté. Manager Neumann was encouraged 
by a generous attendance of music lovers 
and her reception was such that her reap- 
pearance may be confidently hoped for. 

A most unusual musical event of a semi- 
public nature is the series of Ballad Con- 
certs, so called, in the large dining hall of 
the Illinois Athletic Club on Michigan 
3oulevard. The fifth of these, on last Sun- 
day afternoon, brought a return engagement 
of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and Marion 
Green, who gave the initial concert some 
weeks ago. The programs are of the kind 
to interest a public not made up of the 
average concert-goers, but, at the same 
time, they are free from any suggestion of 
trashiness. Notable among the numbers on 
this week’s program were Van der Stucken’s 
“Come With Me in the Summer Night,” 
Arthur Foote’s “An Irish Folksong” and 
Mark Andrews’s “Oh for a Day in Spring,” 
by Mrs. MacDermid, and Bruno Huhn’s 
“A Secret from Bacchus,” by Mr. Green, 
besides a duet by Clarence Dickinson, “May 
the Maiden,” especially written for Mr. 
Green and Mrs. MacDermid. 

A better ensemble of voices could hardly 
be asked than from these two singers, and 
in their solo work they deserve to take high 
rank among concert artists. Mr. Green has 
made wonderful strides since his transcon- 
tinental tour with Musin, some eight years 
ago, and his voice has a resonance and an 
evenness in all its registers which is a 
valuable asset. Mrs. MacDermid’s strong- 
est point, aside from her very long range, 
is perhaps in the warmth and color of her 
tone quality, which is made even more ef- 
fective by the winning quality of her per- 
sonality. 

Such offerings as these of the Athletic 
Club cannot help but develop in time an in- 
creased interest in serious musical offerings 
and a consequent growth in the number of 
concert goers for more formal programs. 

A management which permitted the 


seating of latecomers with much un- 
necessary and audible conversation made 
more than ordinarily difficult the Chicago 
début of a most excellent chamber music 
organization from Fort Wayne at the Whit- 
ney Opera House Sunday afternoon. This 
trio was called the George Bailhe Trio, but 
who was the violinist and who the ’cellist 
the same management did not seem to deem 
it necessary to mention on the _ program. 
The ’cellist, who was perhaps the ripest 
artist of the three, proved upon inquiry to 
be Nicolai Zederlai; the other two, the 
brothers Bailhe, Gaston and George. 

In the opening Godard Trio, the Opus 72, 
there was an ensemble which was most 
creditable and a sufficient virtuosity to cope 
with all reasonable demands without in- 
truding to the detriment of the general ef- 
féct. They are really more than worthy of 
the endowment which makes possible their 
maintenance as a permanent organization 
and their reappearance in Chicago should 
be more than welcome. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Nina 
Bolmar, of whom it may be said her excel- 
lent enunciation and pleasing presence made 
up in part for the handicap of a small voice 
not too perfectly placed. 

Pupils’ recitals have been frequent in the 
opening days of April. A program on Sat- 
urday morning in the Ziegfeld presented 
pupils of the Preparatory Department of 
the Chicago Musical College. George Nel- 
son Holt also presented Mrs. William Ev- 
erett and George Beck in the Columbia 
School Recital Hall on Tuesday, in a pro- 
gram which included a number of American 
songs by Cadman, Sidney Homer, Mrs. 
Salter and Mrs. Downing. 

The program at the last of the song re- 
citals by Alfred Hiles Bergen, given on 
Thursday evening at Martine’s Hall, was 
gg up entirely of modern songs in Eng- 
lish, 

On Wednesday evening of last week 
Georgia Kober, a former pupil of the late 
William H. Sherwood, and now the pres- 
ident of the Sherwood Music School, gave 
a recital at Lexington College, Mo., after 
which she was acclaimed by the Western 
press as one of the foremost among women 
artists. Her program was eclectic in its 
composition, opening with a Beethoven So- 
nata, following by a movement from the 
Grieg Concerto, a group of Chopin and 
some miscellaneous numbers by Schittt, 
Sherwood, Debussy and MacDowell. 

Howard E. Potter, who has been Ku- 
belik’s personal representative on his tour 
this season, has signed with Edmond Clé- 
ment for the management of a tour next 
season. NICHOLAS DE VorE. 


NIKISCH STILL THE 





MASTER-CONDUCTOR 





[Continued from page 1] 


“Tannhanser” was the first opera which 
Mr. Nikisch ever directed, and it is related 
that the orchestra in Leipsic mutinied at 
the idea of playing under so young a leader. 
The manager begged them to be patient 
until the conductor had finished the over- 
ture, at least. To this they consented and 
were won over heart and soul to his sup- 
port as soon as he had done so _ Last 
Monday his reading of this hackneyed piece 
won the audience in similar fashion by its 
power and emotional effect. Here and 
there were modifications of familiar tempi 
and by not unduly emphasizing the percus- 
sion instruments in the climax of 
the Venusberg music Mr. Nikisch 
brought out inner voices not generally 
noticed. The now familiar device of ac- 
centing the countersubject in the horns near 
the close, though originally Mr. Nikisch’s 


own idea, is not carried by him to the ex- 
treme to which most others bring it to- 
day. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, though 
an admirable body of musicians, cannot be 
said to surpass either the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Philharmonic or the Thomas 
Orchestra. Excellently balanced and smooth 
in its ensemble, its execution last Monday 
called for high commendation. Its tone is 
of good quality, though not always of the 
greatest warmth, the strings lacking some- 
thing in lusciousness of color and in round- 
ness. The intonation of the orchestra was, 
on the whole, excellent. The brasses were 
of admirable sonority in fortissimo pas- 
sages, without being forced, but there may 
have been some difference of opinion re- 
garding the amazing vigor of the tympan 
ist. The orchestra showed itself capable of 
a fine ability for shading. BE. F. P. 





Comments of other New York critics: 


His (Nikisch’s) readings are those of a pro 
foundly musical nature; at their best penetrated 
through and through with the spirit of the com 
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Arthur Nikisch, World-Famous Conduc 
tor, Now on His First American Tou: 
in Nineteen Years 


poser, a clear elucidation of his thought, his mean 
ings, in a large conception whose subile and sig 
nificant details contribute to the symmetry an 
beauty of the whole.—The Times. 

Mr. Nikisch has not changed in character but i: 
degree since he left us. His methods are t! 
same, his manner is the same, his pose and his ges 
tures are the same. But there has been a great 
broadening and deepening of the musician. H 
has acquired a noble repose, a solidity of style, a 
depth of analysis and a finely poised method « 
exposition. His temperament is as intense a 
ever and his poetic instinct is just as strong. Bi 
there is a large wisdom which comes only of lon; 
study and experience.—The Sun. 

This is not to say that the London Orchestra 
not an admirable organization, but only that 
general euphony it does not hold a candle to th 
men from Boston, and never will so long as it r¢ 
tains its tenuous and acidulous oboe, its strang 
flute and stranger clarinet, with voices and styl: 
which seem to belong to no common school an 
to have a singular antipathy to mixing in a beaut 
ful harmony—or, let us say, consonance, so 
to avoid as much criticism as possible. As for t! 
rest, the band has a good muscularity of strin 
tone, and shows admirable obedience to the ma 
terly hand of Mr. Nikisch.—The Tribune. 





Jadlowker Arrives in Berlin 


Bertin, April 8.—Hermann Jadlowke: 
the noted tenor, arrived in Berlin last Sat 
urday to begin a five years’ engagement ; 
the Royal Opera, after two successful sea 
sons at the Metropolitan Opera Hous: 
New York. Mr. Jadlowker will recei\ 
$27,000 a year, the highest salary ever pai 
to a tenor in the Kaiser’s Opera. The t: 
nor is to sing at six performances 
Karlsruhe, and he will probably appear :; 
Wiesbaden during festival week. 





DO OUR SINGERS LACK TEMPERAMENT? 


[Continued from page 3] 


era and that there is too much singing with 
the performer standing quietly in one place 
on the stage. I see also that some have 
charged my voice with sounding old and 
worn. Well, was I not portraying an old, 
grief-stricken woman, who, under the cir- 
cumstances could hardly be expected to sing 
throughout in the freshest and most beau- 
tiful tones? 

_ “Although the demand in Europe to-day 
is largely for singers trained in the modern 
roles an artist will sooner or later find it 
impossible to get along without a thorough 
grounding in the classical operas. It is 
highly necessary for them to be experienced 
in the singing of Mozartian réles, for which 
there is always a great demand. It is well 
enough to be a great Strauss interpreter, 
but the public taste for Strauss seems to 
pass very rapidly. What, after all, is the 
use of advertising oneself as a great Elek- 
tra? Has any one ever seen a bad Elektra? 
The fate of the ultra-modern works in the 


European houses is vacillating and unce! 
tain, so that the artist naturally finds 
necessary to have something to fall bac 
on. And as the taste for the old oper: 
does not diminish, it is well to stock one 
répertoire with these. m2. P 








People’s 4th Symphony Concer! 
| CARNEGIE HALL 
Conce’ts Arril 14, at 3p. m. 


F. X. ARENS, Conducto! 


WACNER PROGRAM 
Soloist, HEINRICH MEYN, Baritone 


1. Overture, “Rienzi.” 2. Prelude, ‘‘Lohen 
grin.”” 3. Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Magic 
“Die Walkire.” 4. Albumblatt, Transcriptiot 
for String Orchestra, by C. E. Le Massena. 5 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 6. Prelude, “Pars! 
fal.” 7. “Oh, Thou Sublime Sweet Evening 
Star,” “Tannhauser.” .8. Prelude, Third Act 
“Lohengrin.” ; 
Reserved Seats, 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c 


At 32 Union Sg. (Stuy. 3382) A. Lenalie, Mer 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





GREAT PARIS OPERA HOUSE TO 
RISE IN RUINS OF ROMAN ARENA 


Project of Excavating Relic of Days When Rome Was Mistress of 
Gaul—Open-Air Performances for 20,000 Persons a Possibility — 
American Girl Makes Debut at Paris Opera as ‘‘Elsa” in 


‘** Lohengrin ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
March 29, 1912. 


\WIDESPREAD interest has been aroused 

here by the project of Louis Rollin, 
a municipal councillor of Paris, to excavate 
the Roman arena of Paris and to give lyric 
drama and grand opera in this unique set- 
ting. 

Few tourists ever visit those ruins of the 
Roman arena which are already excavated 
and which, nestling on the slope of Mount 
Sainte-Geneviéve, crowned by the Pan- 
théon, have been known for nearly half a 
century as the “Arena of Lutetia.” This 
relic of the long-forgotten days when Rome 
reigned supreme over Paris is probably the 
most important of the arenas of that pe- 
riod still standing in Italy and Southern 





Louis Rollin, Instigator of Movement for 
Completing Excavations of Arena of 
Lutetia 


France. For centuries the life of the city 
centered around this monument, and now, 
2,000 years since it fell into oblivion, it is 
about to see the ligh’ once more and give 
to the Parisians in the very heart of their 
beautiful city open-air performances such 
as have made the fame of other cities in 
France. 

Under the reign of Napoleon III Baron 
Haussmann, who was responsible for the 
long, wide, straight avenues which charac- 
terize the Paris of to-day, decided that the 
poorer left bank of the Seine—that which 
harbors the famous “Latin Quarter”’— 
should also have its wide thoroughfares. It 
was during the building of one of these— 
the rue Monge—that ruins of a Roman 
arena were first brought to light in 1869. 
Historians had alluded to the existence of 
such a monument, but had varied as to its 
exact location. 

Public opinion grew enthusiastic over the 
discovery and petitions to the Emperor so- 
licited the saving of this monument of 
Parisian history—of the time when Paris 
was but Lutetia. The outbreak of the 
ranco-Prussian war a few months later 
urned the public eye to more vital ques- 
tions, and the ruins were forgotten for the 
time being. ; 

Later on, when the dove of peace flitted 

ver the capital and conditions permitted 
the consideration of lighter topics, the beau- 
tifying of Paris was again discussed, but 
wing to a lack of funds the ruins already 
xcavated were merely plastered up in the 
2reen setting of a city park and the ground 

Overing the rest of the ruins was sold for 
uilding purposes. The Municipal Council 
{ Paris has just resolved to expropriate 
he present owners, resume the excavating 
nd restore the arena of Lutetia to its orig- 
nal beauty. 

As this arena covered more than 30,000 
quare meters, and as barely one-sixth of 
he ancient arena is now unearthed, it is 
asy to realize what a tremendous under- 


taking this work means and what enthu- 

siasm it has aroused in the population of 

this city. ° 
Seating Capacity of 20,000 


M. Rollin welcomed the correspondent of 
MusIcAL AMERICA and was much gratified 
to learn that an American musical paper 
had enterprise enough to take an interest in 
such undertakings. 

“I believe,” said M. Rollin, “that open-air 
performances in this unique setting would 
do much to develop among the masses the 
taste for grand opera. Think of the seating 
capacity—20,000! Fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, whole families would flock to the 
arena of Lutetia on a bright Summer after- 
noon to witness with more comfort and 
less cost performances just as artistic as 
those produced on our lyric stages. 

“T have fought long for this idea, but it is 
now meeting with general approval. I have 
won over my colleagues of the Municipal 
Council and have obtained the moral sup- 
port of the leading personages of public life 
who are not indifferent to questions per- 
taining to the fine arts. 

“Long pending negotiations with the pres- 
ent owners of the ground covering the are- 
na have at last come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion and it will not be long before the 
excavating begins. 

“Think of what a charming site we shall 
be able to make of this marvelous arena! 
With a little good will on the part of the 
State authorities we can gather here statu- 
ary, stone porticos and sculptures, now 


scattered among various art galleries, where - 


they attract little attention, and we can thus 
resuscitate the Arena of Lutetia in all its 
past grandeur. Here, we can gather to- 
gether all the vestiges of the Roman dom- 
ination over Lutetia and in a harmonious 
setting give anew to these dead stones the 
life which they have lost during centuries 

“Paris owes it to itself to make the Arena 
of Lutetia the open-air opera house of 
Paris.” 

Built in 120 A. D. 


The Arena of Lutetia was built in 120-125 
A. D. by Emperor Adrian after he had vis- 
ited this province of Gaul and admired the 
beautiful site of Lutetia on the banks of 
the Seine. According to a description 
found in some old chronicles the amphi- 
theater was built in the form of a semi- 
circle against the hill on which the Pan- 
théon now stands. It was surrounded by an 
open gallery of columns decorated with 
statuary and covered with a large velum. 

The other half of the arena had no seats, 
but formed a stage used for pantomimes 
and other performances and which would 
lend itself admirably to the staging of op- 
eratic works. 

The arena, with all its dependencies, had 
a seating capacity of more than 20,000 spec- 
tators. Three wide entrances led down to 
the circus itself, which was oval-shaped 
and surrounded by a stone wall nine feet 
high, above which began the spectators’ 
amphitheater and to which a wooden pal- 
isade added protection. Large stones were 
found bearing inscriptions which led to the 
belief that they were used to mark the 
seats of high officials and personages of dis- 
tinction. 

The Arena of Lutetia played a prominent 
part in the city’s life for nearly three cen- 
turies. As in all Roman cities, circus 
games, fights of gladiators and wild beasts, 
the throwing to the beasts of convicts and 
even of innocent victims, were the delight 
of Parisians in those days, and the fashion- 
able set went to these gatherings as to-day 
it is wont to go to the races or to the 
theater. 

Aside from these barbarous recreations 
the high civilization then reigning in Paris 
is attested by the countless stone sculptures 
unearthed every little while. The work on 
the Paris subway has brought to light many 
a sarcophagus of high artistic value and re- 
mains of vast country houses have just been 
found near the Panthéon. Recent dredging 
in the Seine, in provision for future floods, 
brought up specimens of leaden toys and 
jewelry of this Gallo-Roman period. 

The Arena of Lutetia is believed to be 
the most important Roman amphitheater in 
existence after the famous Coliseum at 
Rome, the arenas at Arles and at Nimes, 
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Arena of Lutetia in Paris—Stage in Background with Niches for Primitive Scenery 
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and the Parisian opera-loving public is anx- 
iously looking forward to the time when 
out-of-door performances, which have met 
with such success in late years throughout 
France, may be given in this ancient setting 
in the center of. Paris. 

After the assassination, in 383 A. D., of 
Gratian, then at the head of the Roman 
Empire, Gaul shook the yoke of Roman 
domination and formed the Armorican 
Confederation, of which Paris soon be- 
came the strongest factor. Reactions are 
characterized by their excesses in the other 
extreme, and so Paris was ruled over for 
centuries thereafter by bishops, who encour- 
aged the dismantling of Roman monuments 
and the use of the materials for building 
ramparts and churches. 

It might be exaggerating a trifle a sign 
of the times to say that Paris is now under- 
going a return to paganism, but it is cer- 
tain, however, that there has been aroused 
of late among all a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy and interest for all-these relics of 
Roman glory which centuries of oppressive 
church rule have not succeeded in oblit- 
erating. 

* * * 


American Girl’s Début as ‘“Elsa’”’ 


Last Friday Alys Lorraine, an American 
singer, made her début at the Paris Opéra 
before an audience composed largely of her 
compatriots. The role. she chose for her 
first appearance before the Paris public was 
that of E/sa in “Lohengrin.” Commenting 
on her singing the Gaulois says: “Loudly 
applauded during the acts and warmly 
called to the footlights every time the cur- 
tain fell, the new Elsa gave to the role 
tenderness and the most touching expres- 
sion that could be desired.” The Figaro 
said: “The young singer, who is extremely 
gifted, sang with infinite taste. She was 
frequently applauded.” 

Comadia said: “Though the house was 
in great part filled with Americans who had 
come to assist at their compatriot’s début; 
though they did their best to encourage by 
their applause the first steps of this young 
singer on the stage of the Opéra, it was 
visible that the public was very dissatisfied. 
Its displeasure became evident between the 
two last tableaux when, after a first curtain 
call, her compatriots. attempted a second 
manifestation. 

“I would not dare to affirm that Miss 
Lorraine may not some day succeed on the 
stage, but it is very evident that she is not 
yet ready to be heard at the Paris Opéra. 
Why doesn’t she perfect her education on 


some provincial stare of France? She 
would certainly learn very valuable les- 
sons.” 


Nearly all the members of the American 
colony here have attended the “Students’ 
Atelier Reunions,” which are held everv 
Sunday night during the Winter season un- 
der the direction of the Rev. E. W. Shurt- 
leff, formerly of Minneapolis. His popu- 
larity in the Latin Quarter is such among 
the Americans that he is familiarly known 


of Amphitheater in Foreground 


as “the students’ pastor.” At the last gath- 
ering Mme. Chais-Bonheur sang Gounod’s 
“Jerusalem,” Beethoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes 
aus der Natur’—with Latin words—and as 
an encore Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht.” 
She possesses a remarkable contralto voice 
and superb style and was heard in Boston 
last season when she was a member of the 
Boston Opera Company. Her husband, 
George E. Shea, the Paris singing teacher, 
played effective accompaniments and shared 
her applause. 

An open competition for tenors is or- 
ganized under the auspices of Comadu, 
Musica and Excelsior. It is to take place 
in May and June next, is open to all comers 
and the entrance fee is five francs—one 
dollar. DANIEL Lynps BLouNT. 





ALICE NIELSEN SINGS 
SONGS OF OLD IRELAND 


Rapturous Applause for Boston Soprano 
at Gaelic Society Festival—Of Course, 
the Harp Was in Evidence 





Alice Nielsen, soprano of the Boston Op- 
era Company, was the star attraction at the 
Music Festival, or “Feis,” of the Gzelic So- 
ciety at Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening. 
In this annual effort to perpetuate the mu- 
sic and literature of ancient Ireland Miss 
Nielsen was a happy choice as an_inter- 
preter, for the Irish strain in her ancestry 
made her singing of the old melodies re- 
plete with patriotic feeling. 

Rapturous applause greeted Miss Niel- 
sen’s impassioned delivery of ‘“Mavour- 
neen,” “Killarney,” “The Wearing of the 
Green” and other Irish airs. The prima 
donna declined to »rolong the program 
with an encore, but she was recalled again 
and again. Later in the evening she varied 
the Celtic nature of the program by singing 
one of her favorite numbers, the Arditi 
waltz song “Il Bacio,” which made its usual 
success as presented by the popular so- 
prano. 

Another interesting feature of the eve- 
ning was Mary Louise Wallace’s rendition 
of “Sweet Harp of the Days that Are 
Gone,” by Samuel Lover, set to music by 
the poet’s grandson, Victor Herbert, an en- 
thusiastic Gael despite his German musical 
education. 

The effect of the old Irish minstrel was 
obtained in several songs with accompani- 
ments by a trio of harpists, the singers. be- 
ing Helen O’Donnell, Edward O’ Mahoney 
and W‘lmot Goodwin. The festival ended 
with “lhe Star Spangled Banner,” sung in 
Gaelic. 





At Jena some musicians have re-estab- 
lished the old Collegium Musicum, which, 
after a century’s existence, came to an end 
in 1772, and, following the tradition of the 
old college, will organize concerts of ancient 
music. 
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Too Much Talk About the “ Artistic 


Temperament,” Says Mr. Cunningham 





American Baritone Maintains That Popular Phrase Usually Has 
Nothing to Do with Art—Tricks and “‘ Stunts’ That Are Employed 
by So-Called ‘‘Temperamental Singers’? to Win the Galleries 


*s*T HERE is entirely too much talk about 

the artistic temperament,” observed 
Claude Cunningham, the popular American 
baritone, to a MusicaAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative who called upon him the other 
day. 

“After all,” he continued, “artists are 
only what might be called ‘specialized hu- 
man beings’—ordinary human beings with 
something added, and, | might say, some- 
times with something subtracted. The 
public surrounds the artist with an artificial 
atmosphere which he feels bound to live 
up tg, but which certainly does not en- 
hance his talents and only spoils him as an 
individual. Things are endured and con- 
doned in artists that would cause other 
persons to be ostracized by self-respecting 
people. The queer habits of dress, the 
wild: flights of anger, their irascibility and 
bad manners generally would not be toler- 
ated in any one but the artist. A foolish 
statement made by a wise man is often 
mistaken for wisdom, and it is just so with 
artists. A wild act committed artistically 
is often treated as if it were perfectly 
proper. 

“As a matter of fact there is no such 
thing as the artistic temperament, beyond 
the fact that every specific talent is the 
result of a given type of mind which, in 
my opinion, does not necessarily make the 
possessor any different from any other 
normal human being, except, perhaps, in 
his apportionment of special blessings. If 
he has a big talent he is probably more 
divinely blessed than the so-called ordinary 
human being who is without special gifts. 
But then there are gifts and gifts. The 
‘ordinary human being’ may have his own 
inconspicuous gifts and they may be su- 
perior in the estimate of the Infinite Intel- 
ligence, to the sensational gifts of the art- 
ist. Who knows? The artist’s gifts are 


particularly sensuous and so more con- 
spicuous, and the people who constitute the 
‘public’ spoil artists by seeming to set them 
aside as not only divinely appointed, but as 
peculiarly privileged, while, constitutionally, 
he is not unlike any other human being. It 





—Photo by Mishkin Studios 


Claude Cunningham, the American Bari- 
tone 


is only the ‘spoiling’ that makes him dif- 
ferent and develops in him what is com- 
monly called ‘temperament.’ As a matter 
of fact, the thing so often miscalled ‘tem- 
perament’ in artists has nothing whatever 
to do with art. 

“The talented singer, the painter, the vio- 
linist, has creative genius and should be 
said to possess not ‘temperament’ but the 
artistic mind, and that mind makes no spe- 
cial demands and grants no special priv- 





ileges. A better term for ‘temperament,’ as 
it is generally used, would be ‘wilful, ar- 
rogant perverseness’ or a ‘spoiled state of 
mind,’ 

“But not all artists have the so-called 
‘artistic temperament.’ There are more 
important things to be said concerning this 
‘musical America’ of ours, for we have ad- 
vanced tremendously even in the last dec- 
ade. Of course, the avowed object of cul- 
tivating a discriminating taste for music 1s 
to nourish the soul and to refine the sen- 
sibilities, or, it might be better to say, to 
nourish the soul by refining the sensibilities. 
As the versatile and many-sided Bernard 
Shaw has said, ‘Bad music is like bad 
liquor,’ by which he must have meant that 
both were poisonous. 

“We are not entirely free from the dross 
of the old days, however. We still need 
much more good music. We show this in 
the manner in which the public is willing 
to divide its interest. Success in America 
still depends entirely too much upon the 
artist’s ability to make himself, or herself, 
fashionable, that is to say, to give himself 
a vogue. Personality is certainly a legit- 
imate asset and a most desirable one, but 
too often it succeeds real art in the matter 
of ‘getting on. We still cry out subcon- 
sciously for that quantity which the public 
calls ‘temperament.’ Real temperament is 
a finer and a better thing than common 
usage would denote. Our American public 
is not yet able to wholly enjoy music as 
an art form, separate and distinct from 
any adulterating medium. Even our or- 
chestra conductors send off ‘sky-rockets’ 
and sometimes commit themselves to antics 
in order to interest the public. The public 
requires ‘stunts,’ little professional tricks, 
to attract them, and for that reason a man 
seldom receives the tremendous applause 
that a woman gets, however much greater 
an artist he may be. ‘The multitude of so- 
called ‘graces’ are not his. 

“And right here lies a great danger, 
namely, the ‘forthputting’ of the person- 
alities of our girl singers. Too many are 
taught to resort to ‘trick singing,’ to gyra- 
tions, kittenish bows, kisses to the audi- 
ence, grotesque costumes and other means 
which have nothing whatever to do with 
singing and which counteract the esthetic 
influence of music. They are designed, 
consciously or otherwise, to ‘catch’ the au- 
dience, but by resorting to such tricks a 
singer not only admits her weakness as an 
artist but converts the audience into an 


assemblage of spectators, placing herself in 
another field with another influence. 

“It may be argued that in order to edu- 
cate a certain class you must first interest 
it on its own level. But right here is the 
point I wish to emphasize, namely, that 
the American public is progressing rapidly 
tuward the place where it can appreciate 
the unalloyed objective ideal. There is 
no harm in pleasing the eye and I should 
not care to be understood as saying that a 
pleasing personality is not a legitimate as- 
set, but there are too many clever persons 
who are making ‘careers on it and deceiving 
the public into believing that they are mu- 
sical artists. 

“There is something wrong with a girl’s 
singing when a newspaper comments prin- 
cipally upon her personality, her garments, 
decorations, the quantity of flowers she 
sends herself, etc. On the other hand if 
such things are not mentioned you may 
know that the singer is a true artist, at 
least at heart. 

“What we want in America is more of 
the thing that led us out of the wilderness 
ot materiality and up to our present high 
level—for our level is a high one, in spite 
of the dross!—and we are getting it. Our 
public is awakening to_a_sense of its big 
gest possibilities.” 





De Pachmann Receives Threatening 
Letter; Cancels Chicago Engagement 


A letter threatening him with death 
which Vladmir de Pachmann, the eminent 
pianist, received on his last visit to Chi 
cago, has led him to cancel his engage 
ment in that city on April 28. De Pach 
mann gave a Chicago recital on March 
10, and when he was ready to leave the 
city, a letter, signed with the _ initials 
“D. C. M.,” was sent to him at the Stude 
baker Theater. The pianist has just re 
turned to New York from an arduous tri; 
through the Southwest, and weary fron 
travel, and annoyed by the letter, he de 
cided to cancel the Chicago date. 





Mr. Eddy to Open New Organ 


Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist, has 
been engaged to open a new four-manual 
organ in the Piedmont Congregational 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on May 30. Mr 
Eddy has been engaged also for four re 
citals and to appear in a number of concerts 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., from July 23 to Au 
gust I. 
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MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 
Soprano 
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!/Mme. Jeanne Jomelli’s 


Sensational Success in Recent Concert Tour 











PITTSBURG PRESS, March 9, 1912.— 
Enthusiastic and large was the audience 
which gathered in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Schenley last evening for the second 
Ritz-Carlton recital, to welcome Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, who is well known and 
liked in Pittsburg. Although Mme. 
Jomelli has been forced to cancel 20 en- 
gagements because of a recent illness and 
practically has just arisen from the oper- 
ating table, she never was heard in bet- 
ter voice. A group of French songs she 
gave exquisitely. Her German group gave 
play for her dramatic nature, and her 
English songs revealed more plainly her 
beauty of diction. She sang a song of 
her own composing, ‘“J’ai Pleuré en 
Réve,”’ a beautiful melody and one which 
gives full scope to her abilities. 


INDIAN.APOLIS STAR, March 21, 1912. 
—It was announced several days ago that 
Jeanne Jomelli played an important part 
in making Oscar Hammerstein’s first 
operatic season in New York a success. 
Last evening she gave a practical demon- 
stration of how this was brought about. 
She has a wonderful personality. It is 
like Schuman-Heink’s. It reaches right 
out and takes hold. There is nothing of 
affectation about it...... As to voice it is 
entirely unnecessary to enter into an 
analytical description in order to convey 
the proper meaning. First of all it is 
sweet, it is handled skillfully, its range 
is wide and a false note never enters. 
Who could ask more than that? Sincere 
interpretation, a well chosen program and 
ability go to make music and that is 
what Mme. Jomelli offered...... At all 
times her tones were pure, her method 
easy and her breath control all that one 
could expect from a prima donna to 
whom this is all necessary. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, March 21, 1912. 
—The winning personality of the singer, 
the beauty of her tones, the way she 
sang her program, her graciousness in re- 
sponding to the applause, all contributed 
to the enjoyment...... Every number in 
Mme. Jomelli’s list of songs was a gem, 
and she knew how to give each just the 
right cut and polish to make it sparkle. 





PRESS COMMENTS 


With a beautiful voice, clear enunciation 
and perfect pronunciation in German, 
french and English, singing is no effort, 
the tones pouring out in softest melody 
for a gentle lullaby, brilliantly for ‘‘Der 
Schmied”’ (Brahms), which she repeated; 
gloriously for the Debussy song, ‘Le 
Promenoir des Deux Amants,’”’ or with 
splendid dramatic power in Sydney 
Homer’s “Song of the Shirt.’’...... Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Mme. 
Jomelli’s own composition, ‘J’ai Pleuré 
en Réve,’’ of true musical worth, and 
it was one that gave evidence of the 
genius of the singer for composition and 
interpretation. The audience let the sing- 
er know, too, that it appreciated her as 
composer as Well as artist. 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, March 
26, 1912.—She has a rare and wondrous 
quality of tone, a _ perfected polish of 
technique, and there have been added, to 
use in all sincerity the shibboleth of the 
sneered-at ‘“‘precious’”’ cult, a soul, a depth 
of feeling, and a power of expression that 
were, to some extent, wanting in the 
singer of other days...... It was in the 
almost tragic beauty of her lower voice, 
like that of a mezzo-contralto, and in the 
exquisite legato of her simpler songs that 
she was most impressive, particularly 
when the spirit of the song moved her to 
employ her very soft notes. It would be 
hard to imagine anything more perfect 
than these......A most artistic recital, 
and to describe Mme. Jomelli’s singing 
properly would require the ability, time 
and space necessary to write and print 
another book on ‘“‘The Art of the Singer.’’ 


ATLANTA JOURNAL, March 31, 1912. 
—The concert by Madame Jomelli was 
one of the artistic musical events of the 
season, an audience of over 2,000 braving 
the storm of Thursday evening to hear 
the famous singer. A pretty compliment 
was paid her which is not often done by 


type, her program was the legitimate 
concert selection, free of subterfuge or 
resort to any showier music. 
operatic aria found no place on the 
straight list of songs, although Mnrme. 
Jomelli can sing arias. And yet she kept 
her big audience enchanted until the last, 
when they kept their seats and demanded 
still another song. Neither was it largely 
a musical audience, hence the still great- 
er tribute to her art. 
of music in its every tone, and whatever 
the dynamic value of the tone. She sang 
almost in a whisper at times and yet 
the whisper was tone. 
force of her high notes was delivered, it 
thrilled, and in the harder task of con- 
trolling their volume and bringing it to 
mezzovoce, she was enchanting. Ap- 
parently she does not need to breathe. 
Or that is the impression conveyed by her 
perfect breath control. A consequence is 
her fine contrast and inflation of tone 
which is both a vocal and an interpreta- 
tive asset. Her manner is as delightfully 
reposeful as is her delivery. 


ATLANTA JOURNAL, March 29, 1912. 
—Madame Jomelli was in splendid voice 
and her program was by far the best she 
has ever presented to an Atlanta audience. 
In short, the recital was the real musical 
treat of the season. The many prima 
donnas have fallen into the habit of mak- 
ing their recital programs simply musical 
essays in many tongues and of many 
times, but Mme. Jomelli has exceeded 
them all for her selections last evening ran 
the whole gamut of musical interpretation 
and history. It is rather difficult to say 
in which style or group her art was at 
its best, for from first to last the per- 
formance was the most artistic and 
praiseworthy. Her voice is a pure flute- 
like soprano, the range never varying 
in quality. 


Even the 


Her voice is full 


When the full 
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Management: 





an Atlanta gathering in remaining seated 
at the close of the program and demand- 
ing an encore. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, March 29, 
1912.—A concert singer of the highest 
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AMERICA: 


I notice that the fight in behalf of the 
artistic stepchild of the Metropolitan, 
French opera, grows more acrimonious as 
the season touches upon its close. 

It has struck me as somewhat strange 
that all the agitation should not have begun 
earlier in the year when there was time 
enough left to bring about practical results. 
At any rate, I am impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of next November to see just what 
effect all the pleas, arguments and entrea- 
ties have had on the management. 

We must always have something to worry 
about in the operatic field; it seems almost 
necessary for the health. A year or so ago 
it was opera in English. Now that that has 
subsided a trifle this pro-Gallic turmoil 
comes as a salutary change. 

And its results, I have no doubt, will be 
far more positive and more sweeping, for 
the issue involved is more immediately vital. 
It is not enveloped in theoretical mists and 
vapors as is the case with the question of 
translated opera. 

Glancing through the Hera/d last Sunday 
[ perceived that Mr. Gatti had seized the 
opportunity to have his little say on the 
French question. Mr. Gatti has few more 
devout supporters and admirers than my- 
self and I have always been the first to ap- 
plaud him for the many really great things 
he has done. However, his words in the 
Herald do not quite convince me. I do not 
want to think a man of his broad sympa- 
thies and eclectic tastes unsympathetic to 
any one school of opera and of allowing 
his personal preferences to stand in the way 
of the artistic pleasure of thousands of op- 
era-goers; but it did hurt me just a little to 
see Mr. Gatti declaring that ‘‘we shall feel 
our way slowly in the matter of French 
opera.” 

x * x 

Why should we “feel our way slowly” in 
the matter? French opera is not a novel 
and untried institution that requires experi- 
ments to determine its validity. It had a 
very honorable history in New York long 
years before Mr. Gatti crossed the ocean. 
It has always been well loved and well sup- 
ported and consequently needs no excuse 
for its existence in A. D. 1912. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” did not draw, says 
Mr. Gatti, nor has “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” 
evoked a very hearty public response. “So 
we question this love for French opera 
about which we hear so much.” 

Now, surely, it is scarcely sound justice 
or even logic to gauge the taste for French 
opera by the public attitude toward one or 
two works. The reasons for the coolness 
toward the Debussy opera are obvious. 
That was killed by its lack of the most 
necessary element for popularity in an op- 
era—melody. But should its failure be 
taken as proving anything more sweeping? 
Scarcely, it seems, in my humble opinion. 
Does Mr. Gatti think it necessary to “feel 
his way slowly” in regard to Italian operas 
because “Germania” and the “Wally” and 
the “Villi”? were flat failures? Or is he 
cautious and reticent on the subject of Ger- 
man opera because “Tiefland” and “Elek- 
tra” were hopeless fiascos? Not a bit of it! 

x * * 


_ The audiences at the “Carmen,” “Jong- 
eur” and “Thais” performances of the Chi- 
cago company this year were scarcely of 
the size that argued lack of interest. And 
was it with Italian or with French opera 
that Oscar Hammerstein made his fame 
and that of his Manhattan Opera House? 
id he find the public state of mind such 
that he had to “feel his way slowly”? 
x * * 
But enough for the time being. Mr. Gatti 


has also said in this Herald interview that 


“the French répertoire will be enlarged 
next season.” So let us take temporary 
comfort and see how it all turns out. 

* * ~ 

They say that the first touch of hot 
weather empties the concert halls, but the 
audience that filled Carnegie Hall to hear 
Harold Bauer’s farewell recital last Satur- 
day afternoon certainly gave the lie direct 
to this idea. It was dreadfully hot outside 
and as | sat in the hall I almost thought 
myself at home; but the house was more 
crowded than at any other piano recital 
this season except that of Josef Hofmann 
a month or two ago. 

And how deliciously. Bauer played! It 
was enough to make you forget the tem- 
perature. 

Some of our more unemotional critics re- 
joiced the next morning that Bauer could 
thus delight his audience without making 
the kind of concessions that are supposed 
to please the public and by being scholarly 
and dignified. Fortunately for my own en- 
joyment I forgot to notice his scholarliness, 
but heard only a most moving and emo- 
tional performance. Your artist whom the 
critics describe as scholarly always makes 
me feel distrustful. I dread him as much 
as I do those compositions which are crit- 
ically commented upon as “noble.” 

x ok * 

Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” was one of 
Mr. Bauer’s numbers. One of these little 
pieces is called “Jumbo’s Lullaby.” It ends 
with some curious thumps on adjacent bass 
notes, and this effect, said the program 
notes, is meant to represent “a series of 
peaceful snores” on the part of the elephant. 
Naturally every one had to dissolve into 
laughter when Mr. Bauer played these dis- 
sonances. I could not help asking myself, 
though, if a single soul in the house would 
have as much as cracked a smile if the pro- 
gram had not furnished him with the de- 
lectable bit of information. Great is pro- 
gram music! 

There was also the “Gollywog’s Cake- 
walk.” Now I am quite willing to believe 
that Mr. Bauer never wastes a minute in 
playing ragtime music from one end of the 
year to the other, and this is as it should 
be, I suppose, for we all know that ragtime 
has no place whatsoever in the artistic 
cosmos. 

Nevertheless, for this very reason, Mr. 
Bauer seemed to me to miss the true 
burlesque spirit of the Debussyan cakewalk. 
He seemed just a bit afraid to be alto- 
gether frankly, honestly and brazenly rhyth- 
mic. After all, the “Gollywog’s Cakewalk” 
would have been a little more pointed in 
its humor if Mr. Bauer had occasionally 
played other cakewalks on the sly. 

x * * 

I had really made up my mind not to say 
another thing about “Mona” for the next 
six months, but’ I find that I am breaking 
my promise in spite of myself. The other 
day a little periodical called the /nterna- 
tional Music News was placed in my hands 
and therein I found a few choice morsels 
for meditation under the caption of 
“Parker’s ‘Mona.’” After stating that the 
opera had been presented one was informed 
that “there were twenty-six American com- 
petitors for the prize and the audience was 
large and enthusiastic.” Evidently the task 
of listening to an opera in English quite up- 
set the English of the writer, for he states 
a few lines further on that “the first act 1s 
extremely dull, being all conversation and 
would be far better spoken than to be 
sung,” and that “Mr. Lambert Murphy as 
Caradoc was most creditably done.” (I am 
wondering in which way Mr. Murphy will 
interpret this if he ever reads it.) y 

The most glorious and original idea con- 
tained in the article is to be found at the 
end. “The music was not satisfactory to 
opera critics,” it runs, “as it was lacking in 
harmony and had no climaxes” ! 

Lacking in harmony, mind you, and there 
our dear and foolish critics have been 
preaching about dissonances, tonalities and 
modulations! No climaxes and we have 
been crying out that the orchestral up- 
heavals have prevented the singers from 
being understood ! 

Truly, I think I must have stumbled upon 
some new critical prodigy. I should give 
the price of two “Mona” tickets to know 
his name. Can I not induce him to disclose 
himself ? 

* * * 

The inventor of the self-playing piano 
has evidently marked out for himself the 
fate of Marsyas. This is, however, rather 
a high price to pay for fame. 

But this subject needs to be approached 
from a tangent, and the tangent is provided 
by the London Telegraph. In that paper a 
Mr. Lightwood (possibly a misprint for 
Lightweight) wrote an article on musical 
allusions in Dickens. He reminds us how 
Mr. Richard Swiveller came to the conclu- 
sion that flute playing was “a good, sound, 
dismal occupation.” Mr. Lightwood then 
parenthesizes the fact that “Aristotle con- 
sidered it (strangely enough, comments the 
writer) bad and exciting.” 

Now it strikes me that a man who is able 


to give us Aristotle’s opinion of flute play- 
ing ought to be sufficiently well informed on 
fundamentals to know the grounds of that 
opinion. Not that | want to show off my 
knowledge of ancient Greece—I am no Sir 
Gilbert Murrav, and could not even trans- 
late “Xerxes marched forty parasangs,”— 
but I think that anyone who quotes Aris- 
totle on flute playing ought to be aware of 
the fact that the flute was the instrument of 
Dionysius, just as the lyre was the instru- 
ment of Apollo. 

Now I am not going to get myself into 
trouble and lay claim to knowledge that | 
haven’t got, especially when you can find 
out all about it from Walter Pater, and 
where Saint John of the Telegraph could 
trip me up if I went wrong, but I know 
Dionysius to be the god of dark, sombre 
and exciting mysteries, the god that inspired 
the Maenads as they rushed wildly through 
the forests of the night, to clashing cym- 
bals and the wild music of flutes. A lec- 
turer the other evening, trying to explain 
Dionysius in a word toan audience of East 
Siders at Cooper Union, called him the God 
of Excitement. I think it really unpar- 
donable to quote Aristotle without being 
up on such everyday facts as this. 

Against all this Dionysius music was the 
noble music of Apollo, the god of light and 
high inspirations. 

At the time of Marsyas the relation of 
Dionysius’s music to that of Apollo was 
somewhat similar to the relation which 
Debussy’s music bears to that of Beethoven 
nowadays. It happened that this fellow 
Marsyas became so proficient on the flute 
and so greatly won the approval of all the 
towns on his circuit that he finally ven- 
tured, partly through his own temerity and 
partly through the ill advice of his friends, 
to challenge Apollo himself. 

The contest came off on schedule and the 
Muses were the judges. Apollo began with 
a solo on the lyre, but when Marsyas began 
on his flute the wonder and novelty of it so 
charmed the Muses that they were about to 
give him the prize, when Apollo added his 
voice to the sound of his lyre and easily 
won the day. Marsyas paid the penalty of 
his failure by being flayed alive, and his 
skin was hung up in the mouth of the river 
caves, where the wind even to-day blows 
through it and makes a_ sound like the 
moaning of flutes. 

That reminds me that Arthur Shepherd 
has written a symphonic pvem on this sub- 
ject that perhaps you will one day hear. 

x ok x 

But it was the inventor of the self-play- 
ing piano that I was talking about. The 
Kansas City Journal notes that a bolt of 
lightning recently struck a_ self-playing 
piano at Louisville, and thinks it “a mys 
tery that this sort of thing never occurred 
before.” It is true, the automatic piano- 
players are nowadays challenging Apollo, 
and it is a mystery that the god has been 
patient so long. Presumably rather than 
submit to the indignity of a contest with 
any degenerate modern fellow, the god has 
just given the tip to Jupiter to send down 
a few well aimed thunder bolts as a warn- 
ine, 

x * * 

“Every human being,” said Arthur Nik- 
isch recently, according to the cable reports, 
“makes one great mistake during his life- 
time, and I realize more and more every 
day how stupid I was that I ever left 
\merica.” 

Business of Major Higginson smiling. 

x * x 


Mr. Nikisch’s desire to please us, in his 
recent good words concerning the high art- 
istic status of the American people, coupled 
with his expression of the one regret of 
his life, which was in his leaving America, 
reminds me of the elephant in one of Oliver 
Herford’s Animal Alphabets. As nearly as 
[ can remember it offhand the poem says: 

Behold the elephant, who lives 
With but one aim, to please; 


His ivory tusks he freely gives 
To make piano keys. 


_ But despite the elephant’s love of pleas- 
ing we find that he, too, 
—has one great regret 


That one of his enormous size 
Can’t be a household pet. 


No one would have doubted that Nikisch 
on his American tour would be a lion. But 
that he should also resemble the elephant 
could scarcely have been foreseen. 

xk * x 

We all remember the thrilling story of 
“Thompson of Angel’s,” the “bald-headed 
snipe of the valley,” of Bret Harte’s poem, 
who routed the “crested jay-hawk of the 
mountain,” and as he pursued him over the 
hills there was heard the “petulant pop of 
the pistol.” 

But did you hear of Parent of Petaluma? 
The gun of Parent of Petulama, who is a 
music student from Petaluma, Cal., study- 
ing in Berlin, was only a photograph cam- 
era, and he was shooting views in Pots- 
dam. It is quite an ignominious tale, for 
he was merely put in jail as a spy. Ro- 
mance is surely dead, and while the old 
times gave us a “Thompson of Angel’s” 
nowadays all we get is an occasional Par- 
ent of Petaluma. 

x * * 

Speaking of California, I see that it has 
taken “Natoma” to its heart and on the his- 
toric ground of the Santa Barbara Mission 
that opera is to be produced at a cost of 
$50,000 furnished by Mrs. W. N. Graham, 
whose husband is, or was, a wealthy oil 
man. 

“The audience,” says the report, “will be 
one of the largest gatherings of society ever 
seen in California.” That is something new 
in notices of musical events—a description 
of the audience in advance. The fashion 
will probably be adopted next season by the 
New York papers. Your 

MEPHISTO. 


BERLIN CONCERT DEBUTS 





Flora Field, Violinist, and Edward Col- 
lins, Pianist, Heard with Favor 


Bertin, March 30.—The first concert of 
Flora Field (with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conductor, Sam Franko) gave 
proof of indubitable talent on the part of 
this young violinist. Cherubini’s piquant 
overture, “The Portuguese Inn,” the initial 


number, was conducted in an admirable 
manner by Mr. Franko, who understands 
how to impart an especial grace to the 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Miss Field interpreted the Nar- 
dini Concerto with a charming simplicity 
and ease of style. She also showed the 
same confidence in the Wieniawski D Minor 
Concerto, though the work is perhaps too 
advanced for one of her years. With her 
natural ability and enthusiasm. we may 
justly term Miss Field as one of the most 
promising débutantes of the season. 

Jacques Thibaud and Alfred Cortot won 
a genuine artistic success at their second 
concert of March 22. Mr. Thibaud was 
in exceptionally good form, but Mr. Cortot 
did not always lend ideal support in the 
Schumann Sonata for violin and piano. 
His climaxes were sometimes hurried, his 
forte too assertive or his pianissimo too 
ethereal at the wrong moment. Mr. Cortot 
is a gifted pianist in some respects, but his 
eccentricity is often identical with bad 
taste, as was evident in certain of the 
Chopin Preludes. The novelty of the eve- 
ning was FE. Chausson’s Concerto for piano, 
violin and string quartet, the latter con- 
sisting of Louis Persinger, who will tour 
America next season, Louis von Laar, G. 
Kutschka and Joseph Malkin. This un- 
usually fine work was given a splendid per- 
formance and the artists were stormily ap- 
plauded. 

Edward Collins, a pupil of Rudolf Ganz, 
gave a piano recital in Bechstein Hall 
March 20, choosing a very trying pro- 
gram for his début. The young pianist 
gave evidence of a most thorough technical 
training, and possesses unusual confidence. 
Unfor.unately, he is addicted to an over- 
fondness for forte and fortissimo, minus 
shading. A little more self-forgetfulness 
and care for the intentions of the com- 
poser would enhance his interpretations 
wonderfully. 

Louis Persinger, the violinist, will give 
concerts in Denmark and Italy in April, 
and in England in May. Ge Fe: te 
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METROPOLITAN SEASON NEAR END 





- Annual Good Friday ‘“‘ Parsifal’’ a Deeply Moving Performance 
—Mme. Cahier Comes from Vienna to Make a “ Trovatore ”’ 
Début—Last Performances of Several Operas 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





tel,”” Wednesday afternoon, April 

. Mmes, Mattfeld, Alten, Wickham, 
Case, Snelling; Messrs. Goritz, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Morgenstern. 

Verdi’s ‘*Trovatore,”’ Wednesday 
evening, April 3. Mmes. Gadski, Cahier; 
Messrs. Martin, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. 
Sturani. 

Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,”’ Thursday even- 
ing, April 4 Mmes. Farrar, Sparkes, 
Duchéne, Maubourg; Messrs. Caruse. 
Gilly, Reiss, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Tescanini. 

Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal,’’ Friday after- 
noon, April5. Mme. Fremstad; Messrs. 
Jorn, Amato, Goritz, Witherspoon. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Friday evening, 
April 5. Mmes. Homer, Rappold, 
Sparkes, Gluck. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 

Verdi’s “Otello,” Saturday after- 
noon, April 6 Mme, Alda; Messrs. 
Slezak, Scotti, Bada. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 

Fonchielli’s ‘‘Gioconda,’’ Saturday 
evining, April 6. Mme. Destinn; 
Messrs. Martin, Amato, de Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,’’ Monday even- 
ing, April 8 Same cast as above. 


HUMPERDINCK’S “Hansel und Gre- 
3 











OOD FRIDAY is no longer regarded 
as complete without a performance of 
“Parsifal,” and devout Wagnerites crowd- 
ed the Metropolitan Opera House to the 
doors when the sublime drama was given 
for the third time this season on Friday 
afternoon of last week. The presentation 
was admirable, so profoundly moving, in 
fact, that the audience almost forgot the 
discomfort of a crowded house on so hot 
a day. As a matter of course the first and 
the last acts were received in religious 
silence such as befits their nature, but af- 
ter the more worldly second act the audi- 


ence took the opportunity of showing its 
delight in most insistent and long-contin- 
ued applause. 

There were no new features in the cast 
save that Mr. Jorn assumed the title rdle 
for the first time this year. He was more 
convincing in the first two acts, where 
simplicity and boyishness are called for, 
than in the third, when he was not dra- 
matically broad or impressive enough. His 
singing was pleasing in the more lyrical 
moments of the drama, but the later part 
of the great scene with Kundry in the 
second act and much in the third mani- 
festly overweighs him. In dramatic epi- 
sodes he forces his tones until much of 
their natural beauty vanishes and they be- 
come husky. However, his impersonation 
is always marked by real earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose. 

Mme. Fremstad has sung Kundry so of- 
ten and so well that nothing remains to 
be said of her characterization at present. 
Last week it was, as usual, of wonderful 
picturesqueness, variety and gripping in- 
tensity. Kundry has but two words to sing 
in the third act, and yet with what amaz- 
ing subtlety and magnetism Mme. Frem- 
stad dominates much of the first scene. 
She is orie of those exceptional artists who 
can be as impressive in moments of silence 
as in outbursts of song. How different, 
yet how equally moving is she in the grew- 
some scene with Klingsor, where her hys- 
terical laughter makes the blood run cold! 
Or in the first act when she writhes in 
agony under the words of Gurnemanz and 
the esquires! 

Mr. Amato has grown in the role of 
Amfortas since he was first heard in it, 
and he delivered his great appeal in the 
first act last week with all the anguish of 
a tortured soul. Mr. Witherspoon’s 
Gurnemanz is a figure of tenderness and 
nobility, and Mr. Goritz’s Kling:or is as 
much a masterpiece as his Beckmesser or 
his Fiddler, even though utterly different 
in character. The ensembles were well 
sung for the most part, that of the Flower- 


maidens being especially entrancing in its 
seductive beauty. As for Mr. Hertz, he has 
rarely given a broader, more poetic or more 
eloquent reading of the score. The “Good 
Friday Spell? was unforgettable. 


The Last “Orfeo’’ 


In the evening was given the season’s 
last performance of “Orfeo.” It was ap- 
plauded by a large audience and there 
were many recalls for the artists. Mme. 
Homer’s Orfeo seems to improve at every 
successive hearing. Mme. Rappold’s Euri- 
dice was very satisfactory, and Lenora 
Sparkes’s voice adds beauty to the exqui- 
site measures of Amor. Alma Gluck does 
few things better than the Happy Shade. 

On Thursday evening was given the sec- 
ond performance of Massenet’s lovely 
“Manon.” Miss Farrar delighted her au- 
dience with the new costumes which she 
had ordered from Paris for her appear- 
ances in this opera, but which had arrived 
too late for the first performance. Vocally 
and histrionically she was at her best, and 
Mr. Caruso sang even better as Des Grieux 
than he had the week before. Mr. Gilly’s 
Lescaut was again one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the opera. “Manon” was 
repeated last Monday evening, with the 
same cast, inaugurating the final week of 
the season. 

Verdi’s glorious “Otello” had its last 
hearing before a good house last Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Slezak in the title role, 
Mr. Scotti as Jago and Mme. Alda as Des- 
demona performed their duties in fine 
style. On Saturday evening “Gioconda” 
was repeated, with Mme. Destinn and Mr. 
Martin in the leading roles. It was the 
first time this season that the American 
tenor had sung Enzo, and he did so with 
distinction. Mr. Amato’s Barnaba was, as 
usual, one of the strongest points of the 
performance. 


Mme. Cahier’s Début 


A new Azucena was heard in the per- 
formance of “Trovatore” on Wednesday 
evening of last week. She was Mme. 
Charles Cahier, the American contralto, 
who is an established favorite in Vienna 
and other European music centers. Mime. 
Cahier was heard in a song recital in New 
York a number of years ago under the 
name of Mrs. Morris Black, but her fame 
has grown voluminously since she went 
abroad. She was received with a fair de- 
gree of cordiality at the Metropolitan last 
week, though it would be obviously unfair 
to pass final judgment on her abilities from 


what she accomplished on this occasion. 
It should be borne in mind that Mme. 
Cahier was excessively nervous through- 
out a large part of the evening and, owing 
to the fact that she had landed only the 
day previous to her appearance, it is more 
than likely that she was hampered by fa- 
tigue Her tones were unsteady during the 
earlier part of the opera, though the dis- 
concerting tremolo wore off as the evening 
passed. Mme. Cahier’s voice is not very 
large, and it often strikes one as more of 
a mezzo-soprano than a genuine contralto. 
It is of good quality, however, and the 
lower register has warmth and color. At 
times she forced her higher tones, but this 
failing may have been due to temporary 
causes. She proved beyond a doubt in the 
last act that she can sustain a beautiful 
mezza-voce. 

As an actress Mme. Cahier showed her- 
self well gifted. There was real emotion 
and dramatic sincerity in her portrayal, es- 
pecially in the third act. She was called 
before the curtain a number of times and 
received many flowers. Under more fa- 
vorable conditions, it is likely that Mme. 
Cahier will prove a very useful artist. 

Mr. Slezak, who had been cast as Man- 
rico, was indisposed, so the role was sung 
by Mr. Martin. So effective was the work 
of the latter that nobody regretted the 
substitution. Mr. Gilly, as the Count, was 
not in his very best voice. Mme. Gadski’s 
Leonora was pleasing, though her highest 
tones were occasionally thin and strident. 

In the afternoon there was a perform- 
ance of “Hansel und Gretel” which 
charmed a large audience. The distribu- 
tion of roles was the familiar one, Mmes. 
Mattfeld. and Alten assuming the title 
parts, Mr. Reiss the Witch, Miss Wickham 
the Mother, Mr. Goritz the Father, and 
Mmes. Snelling and Case the Sandman and 
Dewman. All were at their best. The con- 
ductor was again Hans Morgenstern, who. 
except for a rather phlegmatic treatment 
of the dream music, did splendidly. It is 
to be hoped that more will be heard of 
this highly promising conductor next sea 
son. The usefulness of another goad leader 
at the Metropolitan cannot be overesti- 
mated. 





On Easter Sunday, under the direction 
of Frederic Berryman, organist and choir 
master of the First Methodist Epi: copa! 
Church of Port Huron, Mich., the choir 
of sixty voices gave a brilliant and effec 
tive rendering of the sacred cantata, “Vic 
tory Divine,” by Christopher Marks. 
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LEON ROTHIER 





THE EMINENT FRENCH BASSO OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA HOUSE 


whose vocal and histrionic excellences during the 
past season in the réles of 


MEPHISTOPHELES in FAUST, BARBE BLEUE in ARIANE and BARBE 
BLEUE, SPARAFUCILE in RIGOLETTO, COMTE 
DES GRIEUX in MANON 


have created a sensation, has just signed a new and advantageous con- 
tract with the directors of the Metropolitan for next season. 
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ATLANTA’S BIG CHORUS 
IN ITS FIRST CONCERT 


Organization Reflects City’s Musical 
Growth—Recital by Mme. Jomelli 
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Mme. Jomelli, Harold Osborn Smith and 
Mrs. Russell Bridges at the Georgian 
Seneca Hotel in Atlanta 


\TLANTA, April 6.—One of the best evi- 
dences of Atlanta’s musical growth was 
shown in the initial concert of the recently 
organized chorus of 300 picked voices last 
Thursday under the management of the 
\tlanta Music Festival Association. The 
chorus has become a permanent institution. 
From time to time public concerts will be 
given and soloists introduced, who will aid 
the educational features of the work. The 
work of the chorus in its concert was ex- 
centionally good, considering the short time 
it has had for rehearsals. 


The receipts for the sale of grand opera 
tickets have far exceeded the amount taken 
in at this time last year. More than $7,000 
has been realized from the sale of season 
tickets, and there has been a heavy demand 
for individual seats since the sale began. 
Large crowds are coming from Birming- 
ham, Ala., and many nearby towns will be 
represented. 

Sunday afternoon the Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a concert in the Auditorium to a 
large audience. Its work was of a pleasing 
character, the program including Sullivan’s 
Overture, “In Memoriam,” the “Kirig Chris- 
tian. Suite,” by Sibelius; Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” and Gounod’s “Ballet Music” 
from “Faust.” Whitney Hubner conducted. 

Mme. Jomelli sang to more than 2,000 
in the Grand last Thursday under the man- 
agement of Russell Bridges, president of 
the Alkahest Lyceum System. In “J’ai 
Pleuré en Réve” and her Netherland songs 
she was at her best. Her program included 
her most popular songs. L. B. W. 





MRS. ZEISLER IS HOME 





Returns From European Success and 
Has Experience With Customs Officials 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the 
American pianist, returned to this country 
last Saturday after a brilliant tour of three 
and a half months in Europe. She said 
that everywhere her reception had _ been 
most cordial, but that she found the greatest 
enjoyment in playing to English audiences, 
as they served to remind her more of her 
people at home. She left immediately with 
her husband for her home in Chicago, 
where her three boys are anxiously await- 
ing her return. 

An effort of the customs officials to col- 
lect duty on some of Mrs. Zeisler’s Amer- 
ican-made gowns aroused the ire of her 
husband, who is a lawyer. Mrs. Zeisler 
had declared her gowns of foreign make, 
but an old ruling provides that all stage 
gowns valued at more than $25, whether 
made here or abroad, shall be subject to 
duty. When it was discovered that Mrs. 
Zeisler’s gowns were not stage costumes 
they were released. 

Silvio Lazzari’s “La Lépreuse,” recently 
produced at the Paris Opéra Comique, 1s 
not to be given at Covent Garden this Sum- 
mer because of the opposition its subject 
matter would probably encounter from the 
censor. 





|W. W. Hinshaw 


The Distinguished Baritone of the Metropolitan 
, Scores Success in the 





Meistersinger 
Mona 
Haensel und Gretel 


MONA. 
Of the men there must be praise, 
especially for Mr. Hinshaw as 
Gloom, a part to which he gives 
great significance and in which his 
fine voice is displayed to the high- 

est advantage—New York Times. 
Wm. Hinshaw als “Gloom” war 


recht lobenswerth.—New York Staats- 
Zeitung. 


Mr. Hinshaw’s enunciation was 
the best of all the singing actors 
concerned.—New York Tribune. 


HANSEL UND GRETEL. 
Mr. Hinshaw was impressive as 
the father and his singing and act 
ing were noteworthy. — Boston 
Herald. 





In the réle of “Peter” Mr. Hinshaw was excellent; in fact it is not too 
much to say that he is ideal in the part.—Boston Advertiser. 





DIE MEISTERSINGER. 


Mr. Hinshaw’s vocal style and clear enunciation fitted perfectly the role 


of Kothner.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Hinshaw developed some very good by-play in his rdéle of Kothner, 
besides singing it well—New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Hinshaw’s Kothner deserves 


Vew York Times. 


praise for its 


excellent qualities.— 


_ William Hinshaw sang Kothner and as always with this artist he gave 
it significance and a lovely voice.—Evening Mail. 
William Hinshaw distinguished himself by giving a capital performance 


of Kothner, lifting the part out of the perfunctory rut 


into which it is 


usually permitted to sink—New York Press. 


Hinshaw made a capital Kothner.—New York World. 


Hinshaw war ein 


ausgezeichneter Kothner.—New York Staats-Zeitung. 








SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN STUDY DUNNING SYSTEM 







































Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, fourth from left in back row, and members of her San 
Francisco class enjoying an outing in the Golden Gate Park in that city. 


RS. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, of 
New York, the originator of the Dun- 

ning system of music study for beginners, 
who has conducted classes throughout this 
country and in Europe, recently headed a 
normal course for teachers in San Fran- 
cisco, some of the members of which are 


shown in the accompanying cut. These 
women, as well as the members of Mrs. 
Dunning’s other classes, are teachers ac- 
tively engaged in professional work, but 
who have taken the course of study under 
Mrs. Dunning in order to acquire a system 
which had already shown excellent results 
for those who had adopted it. 





MME. JOMELLT SHARES 
HONORS WITH GRUPPE 


Soprano and ’Cellist Win Hearty 
Recognition at New York 
Joint Recital 





Before one of the largest recital audi- 
ences of the season, Jeanne Jomelli, dra- 
matic soprano, and Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist. 
appeared in joint recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening of last 
week, giving a splendid program that af- 
forded both singer and ‘cellist opportunity 
to show their accomplishments to advan- 
tage. 

Mme. Jomelli sang as her first group 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” a Mozart “Wie- 
“Friihlingsnacht,” 
Odem,” 


Schumann’s 
Rubinstein’s “Ich fthle 
Strauss’s “Mit deinén blauen Augen” and 
Brahms’s “Der Schmied.” Each one of 
these was done with fine appreciation and 
lovely vocal quality. The Brahms song, 
however, gains considerably by being taken 
at a much slower and more stately pace 
than given. In her French group she was 
also highly successful with songs of Du- 
parc, Chaminade, Debussy, Pierné and 
Bachelet. Pierné’s “La Rieuse” was re- 
ceived with great applause and Mme. Jo- 
melli’s own setting of Heine’s “Ich hab’im 
Traum geweinet” to a French translation. 
“J'ai Pleuré en Réve,” sung for the first 
time in New York, was one of the most 
attractive items of the evening’s program. 
The audience liked it so well that the singer 
finally repeated it. 

Boellmann’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
was played by Mr. Gruppe with admirable 
technic and warm, healthy tone, the young 
artist evincing a poise that enabled him to 
present his art in a much more favorable 
light than at his recent recital. He is 
among the most satisfactory ‘cellists before 
the public at the present day and in his 
group, which included the Svendsen Ro- 
manza, Rubio’s “Bolero Espagnole,” Pop- 
per’s “Herbstblume” and Saint-Saéns’s Al- 
legro Appassionata, he played with fine ex- 
pression and great technical facility. He 
was obliged to add extras. 

As Wolf-Ferrari’s popularity will never 
be more marked than at the present day 
the two songs “Quando ti vidi’ and “Un 
verde praticello” were welcome, without 
being particularly distinctive; a “Serenade” 
by S. de Lange, sung in Dutch, was much 
applauded and was repeated. Then came 
American songs, Alexander MacFadyen’s 
dramatic “Inter Nos,” Campbell-Tipton’s 
“A Spirit Flower,” Sidney Homer’s “Song 
of the Shirt” and Hallett Gilberté’s song- 
cycle, “Song of the Seasons,” four songs 
to poems by the composer’s wife, which on 
this occasion had its first hearing in New 
York. 


genlied,” 
deinen 





Mme. Jomelli placed the cycle at the close 
of the program, in order that Mr. Gilberté 
might assist at the piano. The contrasting 
colors of the four seasons are finely de- 
picted in this work, which abounds with 
fresh melodic ideas. After a brief prelude 
the announcement of Spring in a few tell- 
ing lines is set forth, followed by the song 
“Spring”; in the same way each of the four 
songs, though the cycle is carried through 
without a break, is announced by a line 
which creates, as it were, the very atmos- 
phere of the season, described by the song 
that follows. Mme. Jomelli, to whom the 
work is dedicated, sang it with glorious 
voice, making the climaxes ring. In it she 
scored one of the most emphatic successes 
of the evening. In response to the ap- 
plause, which she shared with Mr. Gilberté, 
who played the accompaniments with free- 
dom of expression, she added his “Minuet 
la Phyllis,” a charming bit of lyricism 
Havored with the spirit of the olden days, 
singing it exquisitely. During the evening 
she received a profusion of flowers and was 
applauded with untiring enthusiasm. 

Charles Gilbert Spross played the accom- 
paniments for Mr. Gruppe with his mag- 
nificent art, while Harold Osborne Smith 
acted in the same capacity for Mme. Jo- 


melli. A. W. K. 


NEW SINGERS FOR DIPPEL 





Two More Americans on List—Garden 
and Tetrazzini Re-engaged 


Two new American singers have been 
engaged for the next season of opera by 
the Chicago company. Helen Stanley, who 
has been singing with great success at the 
Wuerzburg Municipal Opera House, is 
one of them, and the other is Edna Darch, 
of California, who has been in Europe for 
the last five years studying for the grand 
opera stage. 

It is also announced that Mary Garden 
and Luisa Tetrazzini have signed contracts 
for next season and that Lucien Muratore, 
who is reported to be engaged to marry 
Lina Cavalieri, has been secured. Another 
important addition to the company is Mme. 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm. 


American Tenor to Make London Début 
Before Royalty 


Lonpon, April 6—Lawrence Haynes, 
an American tenor, who has been studying 
in Paris for two years, will make his début 
here in May, when he will sing before the 
royal family at Buckingham Palace. 
Haynes is a native of Jacksonville, Fla. 
The efforts of the King of Greece to ob- 
tain for the young American a hearing are 
responsible for the royal favor. The King 
of Greece heard Haynes sing and became 
interested in him. 





Wilhelm Kienzl, composer of “Der Evan- 
gelimann,” conducted the fiftieth perform- 
ance of his latest work, “Der Kuhreigen,” 
at the Vienna People’s Opera 
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BAUBR'S FAREWELL 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Big Audience Absorbed in His 
Performance of Exceptionally 
Strong Program 


Nothing daunted by the excessive heat 
which made Carnegie Hall even more un- 
comfortable than it generally is, one of 
the largest audiences of the New York 
season was on hand last Saturday after- 
noon when Harold Bauer gave his farewell 
pianc recital. Mr. Bauer was in such splen- 
did form that his hearers soon forgot about 
the heat. He was applauded to the echo 
and though the recital lasted more than 
two hours no one found it too long. For 
the greater part Mr. Bauer’s program was 
of almost exceptional excellence. It in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E Minor, Bach’s G Minor “English 
Suite,” Schumann’s F Sharp Minor So- 
nata, César Franck’s “Prelude Fugue and 
Variation” for organ, which Mr. Bauer 
himself transcribed for piano, Ravel’s “On- 
dine,” Debussy’s “Children’s Corner’ and 
Chopin’s E Flat Minor Polonaise and the 
Barcarolle. And when it was over he added 
for good measure the Gluck-Sgambati 
“Melodie” and one of Brahms’s delicious 
“Liebeslieder” waltzes. 

His arduous season has apparently not 
fatigued Mr. Bauer in the least. Indeed, 
he seemed last week to rise above any- 
thing he accomplished earlier in the year. 
It had poetry in abundance, it had virility, 
breadth, weight and commanding authority. 
He accomplished the feat of playing the 
sugary Mendelssohn “Prelude” without sen- 
timentalizing it and the splendid fugue, 
while given with lucidity of exposition, had 
also its measure of poetic beauty. The 
pianist rose to a fine climax at the point 
where the chorale is majestically intoned 
above running figure work. It was an 
even greater pleasure, too, to hear the 
ever lovely Bach dances. Perhaps there 
was too much sameness in the color scheme 
which Mr. Bauer used for all of them, 
but it is certain that concert-goers have 
seldom heard the sarabande played so mov- 
ingly or the familiar gavotte with such in- 
expressible quaintness and charm. 

Mr. Bauer is the Schumann player par 
excellence and the gloriously melodious and 
ecstatic sonata was given a reading abund- 
ant in emotional sweep, romantic spirit, 
tenderness, passion and buoyancy, broad in 
outline, radiant in color. The César Franck 
transcription has a degree of melodic beauty 
rare in Franck, and also the inestimable 
merit of brevity. Ravel’s “Ondine” is a 
piece of atmospheric tone painting quite 
insubstantial otherwise and too long. Mr. 
Bauer played it with an eye to all the deli- 
cate tints of which it is capable. He 
caught the humor of the “Children’s Cor- 
ner,” though the “Gollywog’s Cakewalk” 
would have benefited in its burlesque spirit 
by more straightforwardness of rhythmic 
utterance. The Chopin “Barcarolle”’ would 
have been all the better for a slower tempo. 
Why are pianists so inclined to rush 
through this piece as though their lives de- 
pended on getting it over as fast as pos- 
sible? 

One of the loveliest items of the recital 
was the melody from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
which Mr. Bauer played as an encore, and 
which he did with the utmost delicacy and 
with pellucid tone. . F. Fs 


BUFFALO CLEF CLUB’S 
ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 


Miss Rennyson and Mr. Trick Soloists in 
Fine Performance—Mr. Fiedler Plays 
Farewell Concert 


BuFFa_o, April 10.—The Clef Club, mixed 
voices, Alfred Jury, director, rounded out 
its six years’ existence as a choral body 
on March 28, with a concert in Conven- 
tion Hall, which quite surpassed any of 
its previous efforts. The singing of the 
club in such numbers as Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Judge Me, O Lord,” and 
the stirring old Welsh folksong, “Men of 
Harlech,” was reminiscent of the singing 
of that model of choral organizations, the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. 

The soloists were Gertrude Rennyson, 
soprano, whose work had long since won 
the warm admiration of the Buffalo music 
public, and Ralph Leon Trick, pianist, who, 
as a student of Mrs. Showerman McLeod 
of this city, has developed musical talent 
of a high order, and who has just returned 
from a year’s study in Vienna, 











Miss Rennyson has developed marvelous- 
ly since she last sang here and displayed 
considerable versatility in the rendition of 
her numbers, which ranged from the air, 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” 
and German and English songs, to two 
Eighteenth century French “Bergerettes.” 

Mr. Trick has made admirable progress 
and in his playing of the Rubinstein Stac- 
cato Etude, he revealed a certainty of tech- 
nical resource quite dazzling in its bril- 
liancy. Both artists had many recalls and 
were compelled to grant encores. Mme. 
Blaauw accompanied Miss Rennyson with 
her usual capable facility and Mrs. Bag- 
nall, official accompanist of the club, gave 
it fine support. 

Under the local management of Mrs. 
Mai Davis Smith, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra played for the second time this 
season in Convention Ha!l on April 9. This 
orchestra is always a potent attraction, but 
the fact that it was the farewell appear- 
ance of Director Fiedler served to fill the 
hall with an audience which gave such 
hearty demonstration of its appreciation, 
that Mr. Fiedler can have no doubt as 
to the high place he holds in the esteem 
of this public. After the Beethoven 
“Eroica” Symphony, both director and his 
men were given an ovation. Alwin 
Schoeder, ’cellist, was the soloist, and re- 
ceived hearty and prolonged applause for 
his fine playing of Tschaikowsky’s Rococo 
Theme and Variations, in which the or. 
chestra gave him fine support. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson, who have 
done so much for local chamber music, gave 
an interesting concert on April 2, at which 
they presented a string quartet by Max 
Reger, its first hearing here. 

The plans for the coming May Festival 
are completed and the sale of season tickets 
has been the largest in its history. 

The program, with the artists and the 
musical organizations, follows: 


The Buffalo Philharmonic Chorus, Andrew T. 
Webster, conductor; The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock, conductor; Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, contralto; Alessandro Bonci, 
tenor; Otto Goritz, baritone; Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Nevada van der Veer, _ contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor; Frederick Weld, bari- 
ton. April 29.—Overture to “‘Oberon,’’ Weber, 
“Feast of Adonis,’ Jensen, Mr. Miller, Chorus 
and Orchestra; Prologue, ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ Leonca- 
vallo, Mr. Goritz; “Oh! Weep for Those Who 
Wept by Babel’s Spring,’ Hartmann, “Blue 
Danube,” Strauss, Chorus and Orchestra; ‘‘Vor- 
spiel” to “Hansel and_  Gretel,’’ Humperdinck, 
“Fiddler’s Song,”’ from “Konigskinder,’? Humper- 
dinck, Mr. Goritz; ‘“Springtide,’’ Rachmaninoff, 
Mr. Weld, Chorus and Orchestra; Wotan’s 
“Farewell” and ‘‘Magic Fire Scene,” from “Die 
Walkiire,”” Wagner, Orchestra. Wotan, Mr. 
Goritz. April 30.—Overture to the ‘Marriage of 
Figaro,” Mozart, Orchestra; Aria from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Mozart, Mr. Bonci; Symphony No. 9, 
Beethoven, Orchestra, Chorus and Quartet; Aria 
from “Gioconda,’’ Ponchielli, Mr. Bonci; ‘“‘Invita- 
tion to the Dance,’’ Weber, orchestration by Felix 
Weingartner, Orchestra: Aria from ‘‘7.a Bohéme,”’ 
Puccini, Mr. Bonci; “Hudigungsmarch,’’ Wagner, 
Orchestra. May 1.—Overture, “Husitzka,” Dvorak, 
Chorus from “Carmen,” Bizet, Chorus and 
Orchestra; Aria from ‘Achilles,’ Bruch, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink; Scherzo, opus 45, Goldmark, 
Orchestra; “Traume,’”? Wagner, “Die Drei Zigeu- 
ner,” Liszt, Mme. Schumann-Heink; March and 
Chorus from “Tannhauser,’’ Wagner, Chorus and 
Orchestra; Aria from “‘Rienzi,’’ “Gerechter Gott,” 
Wagner, Mme. Schumann-Heink: Chorus of the 
Messengers of Peace from ‘Rienzi,’ Wagner, 
Chorus and Orchestra; Chorale and Finale from 
“Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner, Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 


SNOW MARS PLEASURE OF 
CLEVELAND CONCERT GOERS 


But the Crowd That Braved the Weather 
for Augusta Cottlow’s Recital Were 
Well Repaid 


CLEVELAND, April 6.—It seems curious to 
record that the two concerts of the first 
week in April suffered in their attendance 
by the prevalence of heavy snowstorms, yet 
such is the case in this unusual season. 
Charles W. Clark, the popular baritone, 
and the Singers’ Club, with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, drew a small audience to the 
Hippodrome on Sunday, and on Tuesday 
the heaviest snowstorm of the year greeted 
the musical enthusiasts who braved the 
weather rather than miss Augusta Cott- 
low, whose recital, under the auspices of 
the Fortnightly Club, had been one of the 
long anticipated treats of the Winter. 

Miss Cottlow, whose baggage had gone 
astray,, appeared in the borrowed dress of 
a Cleveland concert pianist. It seemed en- 
tirely suited to its part of the occasion, 
and no one would have been the wiser had 
Miss Cottlow not requested that her em- 
barrassment be announced to account for 
any possible nervousness. Certainly there 
was none in evidence. The unanimous ver- 
dict was that no recital of the season, 
and few ever given in Cleveland, have com- 
pared in interest of program and brilliancy 
of performance with this one: 

Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s Organ 
Fugue in D Major, and two small Chopin 
numbers, preceded the Sonata “Tragica” by 
MacDowell, given in an authoritative man- 
ner. Two exquisitely played Debussy num- 
bers and Liszt’s “Taranteile, Venezia e Na- 
poli” closed her program. 

Atice BRADLEY. 
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SHATTUCK. 


ORCHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR THIS SEASON INCLUDE: 








New York 
- Detroit 
- Oberlin, Ohio (May Festival) 


New York Symphony Orchestra - - - - 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra Syracuse, N. Y. (May Festival) 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra~ - - - - - = Chicago 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra - - - - - Milwaukee 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra - Cedar Falls, lowa (May Festival) 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra - Mt. Vernon, Iowa (May Festiva!) 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra_~ - - - - .Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra - - - Neenah, Wis. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra - - - - - St. Louis 


Following his recent appearances 
as soloist with the Thomas Orchestra 
at Chicago and Milwaukee the press 
spoke of Mr. Shattuck as follows: 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, 
Sat., March 9, 1912—Mr. Shattuck is 
far more than merely a proficient 
technician, though the composition 
set forth his keyboard mastery in 
effective fashion. He has. the faculty 
to make everything that he does a 
self-expression. It is certain that 
many of the passages of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto, which so pleased 
his hearers, are empty and meaning- 
less in themselves. But Mr. Shat- 
tuck transforms every fragment of 
the composer’s thought with some 
grace of tonal beauty or accent or 
of effective phrasing, yet remains so 
true to the letter of the text—is, in 
short, so rhythmical and so much a 
musician—that the orchestra had evi- 
dent joy in accompanying him. Thus 
it happened that a relatively worth- 
less composition became the medium 
for the display. of a pianistic art of 
genuine significance. 





CHICAGO EXAMINER—Arthur Shattuck gave evidence of being not only 
one of the most gifted native artists, but one who may be compared with 
many of the foreign celebrities. He has a brilliant octave technic, fleet and 
sure fingers and his tone is round and of ringing quality. . 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—An interesting and attractive personality was 
Arthur Shattuck, an American pianist, who dominates a keyboard with 
brilliance and authority, giving grace to rounded tonal beauty through fin- 
ished and effective phrasing and a certain atmosphere of interest through 
decided expression of individuality. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL—Arthur Shattuck plays with remarkable style and 
authority. A player with less ability in concentrating his efforts in the places 
where they do the most good would find himself badly shaken before the 
end of the concerto was reached. It was good to hear the ease with which 
Arthur Shattuck covered the number. Everything was clear, decisive and 
perfectly done. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST—His playing is virile, with the man’s char- 
acter to it all the time, and the Rachmaninoff concerto for piano, No. 1, 
demands just such. It starts right out with passages which must find the 
player in full control of himself or there will be disaster, but Mr. Shattuck 
dashed into them as if he knew exactly what he was to do, and proved that 
he did. It goes without saying that he has trained fingers, though whether 
he played the scales faster than they have ever been played before we do 
not know—at least he played them fast enough for all purposes, and clearly 
to boot. F 

The important fact was that they seemed to mean something in the music, 
which he understood and brought out. Mr. Shattuck knows what his technic 
is for, and he played so well that we have about made up our mind to hear 
him again this evening, even if we have to purchase our tickets. 





MILWAUKEE FREE PRESS, Tuesday, March 12, 1912—In Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the soloist of the evening, Milwaukeeans made the acquaintance of a 
pianist who has long since established himself abroad among the foremost 
piano virtuosi of the day. That Mr. Shattuck has earned in the fullest measure 
the enviable reputation he enjoys was clearly manifested in his performance 
of the “F sharp minor Concerto” of Rachmaninoff, which received at. his 
hand not only a scholarly reading throughout, but was executed with a 
mastery of its technical difficulties which was nothing short of remarkable 
Mr. Shattuck understands not only how to draw from his instrument rich, 
singing tones, as was amply illustrated in the second movement, but is 
equipped as well with a clean, crisp technique which together with his rhythmic 
accuracy made of the third movement of the concerto a genuine pianistic 
achievement. | 

From the purely musical side, too, which in these days of stupendous tech 
nique is so often neglected, Mr. Shattuck’s playing is a source of keen enjoy 
ment which prompts a desire to hear him in recital where opportunity for 
versatility as well as individuality naturally is greater. To the enthusiastic 
applause accorded him, Mr. Shattuck responded with an additional number. 


During the season of 1912-13 Mr. Shattuck will concertize in Europe, 
returning to America for his second tour in 1913-14. 
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in London’s Concert Halls 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Eugene Ysaye Introduces New Edition of Himself to Concert 
World—Puccini Explains the Multiplicity of His Favorite 
‘‘ Butterflies’? and ‘‘ Minnies’’—How Toscanini Will Earn 
His $50,000 in the Argentine —Professional Debuts in Berlin 
and London for Godowsky Pupils from Vienna—Americans 








VIOLIN-PLAYING seems to be a germ 

in the Ysaye blood. The great Eu- 
gene’s brother Theophile, as many people 
know, has long been prominent in the music 
world of Brussels as concert-master and 
assistant conductor of the symphony or- 
chestra cultivated by Eugéne as a special 
hobby, and now the world-traveled virtuoso 
has introduced his son formally as a devo- 
tee of his own instrument. 

Ysaye chose to bring forward Gabriel at 
the last of his series of three concerts 
given in Vienna, on which occasion the 
stalwart son joined his illustrious parent in 
Bach’s Double Concerto for two violins 
placed on the program between the fourth 
of the Vieuxtemps concertos and the Bee- 
thoven Concerto. Gabriel bears a marked 
resemblance to Ysaye pére. 

: * *& 

With Arturo Toscanini in command at 

a salary of $50,000—or is it $54,000 -— 
for an engagement not much more than 
half the length of the New York season, 
for which he is paid $45,000, the imposing 
Colon Theater in opera-loving Buenos 
Ayres is facing what will doubtless prove 
to be by far the most noteworthy season 
in the history of an institution that has had 
many ups and downs, both artistically and 
financially, since it was opened, four years 
ago, with a brave flourishing of trumpets. 
~The South American city will hear Tos- 
canini’s interpretations of several scores he 
has not yet conducted at the Metropolitan, 
among them Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut, 
Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” Like all the 
other works, without exception, whether 
by French, German or Italian composers, 
“K6nigskinder” will be sung in Italian. The 
other operas that are to come under the 
sway of Toscanini’s magic wand are “Fal- 
staff,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “G6étterdammerung,” ‘Germania,’ 
“Mefistofele,” “Orfeo,” “Madama bButter- 
fly,” “La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
the Massenet “Manon.” To other hands 
will be entrusted “Werther,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Roméo et Juliette” and 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” 

The Dalila and Orfeo will be Margarete 
Matzenauer, the Manon Lescaut, Lucrezia 
Bori, whose coming to the Metropolitan 
next season will probably restore to the rée- 
pertoire the Puccini opera in which this 
Milan soprano first proved her quality with 
the Metropolitan company at the Chatelet 
in Paris two years ago. The Italian so- 
prano Bonaplata Bau, who also may be 
added to the Gatti forces next November, 
is another member of the Colon company. 

Visiting the Argentine capital for the first 
time, and with Toscanini as her artistic 
mentor, Carolina White will have oppor- 
tunity for a wider scope of valuable expe- 
rience than the exigencies of Chicago- 
Philadelphia répertoires and companies 
have made available for her in her own 
ountry as yet. 

Conspicuous among the men of the 
troupe will be Giuseppe Anselmi, the hand- 

me Italian tenor, who sings principally in 
Spain and Russia during the year. He 1s 
the singer to whom the late Heinrich Con- 
ried once cabled a panicky hurry call when 
Caruso’s return seemed problematical. It 
s supposed that his weakness for spelling 
irt with a capital M—a weakness to which 
lost operatic flesh, whether tenor or other- 
vise, is heir—has stood between him and a 
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New York engagement when negotiations 
have been opened with him. 

A Buenos Ayres season will be no nov- 
eltv to either Amedeo Bassi or Pasquale 
Amato, while further down on the list are 





That the Girl was none other than Elsa 
Szamosy, first of all Mesdames Butterflies 
in this country, is not without an element 
of interest to Americans. Before she came 
to this country to create the rdle in the 
Savage production in the vernacular she 
had been pronounced the composer’s fa- 
vorite Butterfly, and now, after seeing her 
and coaching her in his more recent work, 
he calls her his best Minnie. Already, how- 
ever, he has favored at least two other 
singers with his endorsement as his best 
Minnie, and Heaven only knows how manv 
are yet to enjoy the ecstatic thrill of being 
awarded that distinction. Within the ex- 
perience of one observer no fewer than five 
different Butterflies have Puccini’s word 
for their individual claim to being the best 
of all. 

The composer adroitly explained away 
this gallantry of his to the music critic of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung one day last 





Jaques Coini Arranging Altar in “Le Jongleur de Nétre Dame” at the London 
Opera House 


the names of De Lucca, De Angelis, Pa 
terna and others of standing. 

The season opens on the 23rd of May to 
extend through fourteen weeks. The or- 
chestra, including the stage band, will num- 
ber 126; the chorus, 120; the ballet, 56. 
Toscanini’s assistants will be Mollinari, 
Fatuo and Enrico Romei. 

* * * 

FTER a series of rehearsals that tor- 

tured the raw and bleeding nerves of 
the composer so acutely that he once got to 
the point of threatening to withdraw his 
work and quit the city, Budapest’s dis- 
traught Royal Opera seems to have suc- 
ceeded in achieving a production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” that will go far 
to retrieve the dwindling financial re- 
sources of the house and such artistic pres- 
tige as it may have had. Fifty times was 
Puccini called before the curtain to re- 
ceive the audience’s homage at the premiére. 
This, as it chanced, was the first perform- 
ance of the work in Continental Europe 
outside of Italy. 


Summer in Rome, when the question was 
put to him: “Which is really the best Cio- 
Cio-San after all?” Recovering from mo- 
mentary embarrassment he replied with 
this argument: “Have you ever been in 
love? Have you not fancied yourself at 
various times to be in love with several 
girls, or perliaps actually been in love with 
them? And didn’t you have the feeling 
every time afresh that the latest adored one 
was after all the only one you had ever 
really loved? I can’t recall at this moment 
the five to whom you refer, but if I have 
used that sentiment as an autograph for 
five different singers you may rest assured 
that at the moment of writing it I really 
believed it in each case.” 
kK * * 
OLLOWING Sevcik’s cue in taking sev- 
eral of his more promising young vio- 
linists over to London to give them pro- 
fessional débuts, in individual recitals, as 
well as in a joint program, the Imperial and 
Royal Academy of Music in Vienna sent 
half a dozen of its Godowsky pupils to the 
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English metropolis for two joint concerts, 
the programs of which were first given in 

Serlin en route. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that Sevcik’s move was 
taken in imitation of the Vienna institution, 
for it made an experiment of this kind last 
year, albeit on a less pretentious scale. 

The students thus exploited are sup- 
posed to represent the best results thus far 
achieved by Leopold Godowsky as director 
of the “master school” of pianoforte play- 
ing at the Emperor Franz Josef’s Imperial 
and Royal Academy of Music, where he 
succeeded Ferruccio Busoni, Emil Sauer’s 
successor. If they do their instructor and 
their institution credit the advertising value 
of the undertaking is sufficient to compen- 
sate for the outlay, in the long run. For 
the prospect of having all expenses paid 
for a professional début under auspicious 
circumstances in centers such as Berlin and 
London is, naturally enough, a dazzling in- 
ducement to the dreamers of dreams who 
are not abundantly supplied with where- 
withal to gratify their musical aspirations. 

The two programs given in Berlin and 
London were identical in all save one or 
two particulars. The first concert was 
given with orchestra and consisted of four 
concertos—the Beethoven “Emperor,” the 
Schumann, the Rachmaninoff in C minor 
and the Saint-Saens in F major, played, re- 
spectively, by Theophile Henrion, Becky 
Davison, Jacques Rischinsky and Antoine 
Geiger. In Berlin Chopin’s F minor Con- 
certo was played by Henrion instead of the 
Beethoven. 

The second program, given by Hans 
Schmetterling, Antoine Geiger, Marjorie 
Church and Theophile Henrion, contained 
works of the nature of the Paganini- 
Brahms Variations, Godowsky’s combina- 
tions of Chopin Etudes, Paganini-Liszt 
Etudes, a Scriahine Sonata, and so on. 
All in all, the outstanding talents seem to 
have been exhibited by Rischinsky and 
Fraulein Geiger. 

* * x 

HEN! MARTEAU’S wife is the noted 

Swiss violinist’s constant companion 
on his concert tours and they have their 
own little code for exchanging their im- 
pressions of the audience, the orchestra and 
the accompaniment it is supplying during 
the tutti passages, when Marteau is playing 
a concerto with orchestra. Recently on 
such an occasion the orchestra became 
badly tangled up during one of the solo 
violin’s rests and neither Marteau nor his 
wife, when their eyes met, was able to keep 
from laughing. 

Suddenly Mme. Marteau heard an indig- 
nant voice behind her say: “Just see how 
brazenly that impudent fellow gazes around 
the audience and flirts with the women.” 

One of Mme. Marteau’s favorite stories 
is one that was told her by the committee 
of a musical society in a Thuringian town. 
The society having long desired to have a 
certain celebrated violinist, the committee 
wrote to him asking him to make as rea- 
sonable terms as possible, as the town was 
a small one, adding incidentally that there 
was a general desire to hear him play the 
Beethoven Concerto. The violinist, who 
managed his concerts himself, sent this 
laconic reply: “Beethoven Concerto, $250; 
Mendelssohn Concerto, $200.” Which es- 
timate offers food for contemplation. 

.  s 


NCE more are the names of American 
artists, made or still in the making, 
strewn generously over the advance sheets 
of the concert season in London that coin- 
cides with her Spring and Summer “grand 
season” of opera. Léon Rains, the basso, 
has a recital on the 25th of this month; 
Vernon d’Arnalle, with a French name but 
an American for a’ that, will give one on 
May 6; Louis Persinger, the new young 
Western violinist, gives three afternoon re- 
citals next month, on the goth, 20th and 
31st; Bessie Mark, a coloratura soprano 
better known in England than her home 
land, sings in recital o; May 13, and on 
the following day Nathan Fryer, after a 
further period of study since he was last 
heard here, makes a reappearance. 

The Baltimore “dual-pianists,” the sisters 
Sutro, deserve credit for ferreting out suf- 
ficient two-piano material for a series of 
interesting programs, apart from any con- 

[Continued on next page] 
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sideration of their playing. They had a 
Scherzo by Scharwenka; a Prezludium, a 
Pastorale, and a “Marche Triomphale” by 
that most prolific of letter-writers and er- 
ratic composer, Algernon Ashton; a Ga- 
votte and Musette by Raff; a Sonata by 
Clementi; an Andante and Scherzettino and 
a “Valse Carnavalesque’” by Chaminade, 
besides the familiar Andante and Varia- 
tions by Schumann, on the program of their 
second London concert a few days ago. 
* * * 

LATE years have eaten many holes in the 

ranks of Germany’s older and more 
experienced singers. Either they have been 
promptly retired on becoming entitled to a 
pension or else thev have withdrawn from 
the stage acting on their own initiative. 
For many years Willy Birrenkoven has 
been identified with the fortunes of the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera, but he, too, 
deems that his time has now come. Before 
the end of.the current opera year he will 
have celebrated his jubilee as an heroic tenor 
of twenty-five years’ standing and at this 
milestone he will drop out of the race to 
hold his own with younger and fresher 
voices and, like an Americanized tenor col- 
league, apply his experience to the solution 
of managerial problems. He has _ been 
chosen managing director of the Municipal 
Opera in Dortmund, where he is due at the 
beginning of the new season in the Au- 
tumn. 

Birrenkoven’s departure from Hamburg 
comes at a time when the old Hanseatic 
city on the Elbe, one of the richest of Ger- 
man towns, is facing a new birth of its 
Opera. The advent of Felix Weingartner, 
with Margarete Matzenauer, Heinrich 
Hensel and Lucille Marcel, for the opera 
year before and after American engage- 
ments, will inject into its veins new blood 
that should effect its regeneration and help 
it to a place among the first of Germany’s 
lyric theaters. Aloys Pennarini remains a 
popular tenor there. 

x * * 
THE highest honor in the gift of musical 
London is the veteran Philharmonic 
Society’s Beethoven medal, struck in 1870 
in commemoration of the centenary of Bee- 
thoven’s birth. The latest recipient, chosen 
for this, the Society’s centenary year, is 


Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist. The In- 
strumentalists who have been thus honored 
heretofore have been Joachim, Kreisler, 
Kubelik, Arabella Goddard, Paderewski, 
Rubinstein, Sauer and Ysaye. Hans von 
Biilow was one of the first to whom it was 
awarded, likewise Brahms was one of the 
earlier recipients. 
oe 
ROGRAMS made up exclusively of mu- 
sic that has been inspired by Shakes- 
peare will be a feature of the forthcoming 
“Shakespeare’s England” exhibition at 
Earl’s Court, London, the concerts to be 
given by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry J. Wood’s baton. In choosing 
the works to be performed no restrictions 
as to nationality have been observed. Thirty 
works by “young British composers” are 
promised. 

An American soprano who has spent most 
of her time in England during the last two 
years is the soloist for the first concert 
This is Lilian Blauvelt, who will sing the 
“Mad Scene” from Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Hamlet.” Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” Over- 
ture, Berlioz’s “Queen Mab” Scherzo, Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and the overture to Nico- 
lai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” will be 
played on the same occasion. At the sec- 
ond concert Richard Strauss’s “Macbeth” 
will be the opening number. 

* * * 


ON a concert program in London the 
other day Brahms was designated as 
“the great classist.” An English critic con- 
fesses that he can offer no explanation of 
what it may mean, but maintains that any- 
thing is welcome as a variant upon “the 
Hamburg master.” No other composer can 
claim a first mortgage on the title, but it 
will be quite in order for some one to ask 
which of the three B.’s is “the classiest 
classist.” 
. «9 
ATRONS of the Palace in London have 
been offered “art in a new and singu- 
larly diverting form” in the performances 
of a Russian woman named Mika Mikum, 
who presents an “original interlude” which 
she calls “Rhythmic Impressions.” The 
lady’s special stunt is to illustrate the music 
of Chopin and other composers by lines 
drawn on a blackboard. I. bk @. 





MISS CHEATHAM’S EASTER MATINEE 


New Songs and Stories as Well as the Old Favorites Afford a De- 
lightful Program, Presented in This Gifted Artist’s Inimitable Style 


ASTER would not seem like Easter if 
Kitty Cheatham did not give her 
regular Easter Monday matinée. This in- 
describably delightful and unique enter- 
tainment has come to be part and parcel of 
the music season in New York quite as 
much as the Metropolitan opera perform- 
ances or the concerts of the Philharmonic 
and the Kneisel Quartet. Come what may, 
one always looks forward to it with the 


most pleasurable anticipation. One would 
look forward to it in this way even though 
Miss Cheatham were to repeat the same 
program year-in and year-out, which, of 
course, she is very far from doing. 

There was a very large audience for her 
Easter matinée last Monday, and there 
was no end of laughter and applause, both 
of which were increased and amplified as 
the afternoon advanced. 

[t will not do coldly to enumerate the 
items on this artist’s program as one does 
at the average recital. Suffice it for the 
moment to say that it contained many nov- 
elties and also many of the more familiar 
ones without which no one could possibly 
consider Miss Cheatham’s recital as com- 
plete, and this for the mere reason that it 
would be hopeless for anyone else to at- 
tempt to do them. 

Among those things which had not been 
heard at Miss Cheatham’s previous recitals 
were Frederick Norton’s “Dream Lady,” 
a charming conceit; a delightful and very 
little known song by Grieg, called “A 
Springtime Call,” and an equally unfamiliar 
little folksong-like melody called “The 
Old Man,” written by Brahms for Schu- 
mann’s children. (It takes a genius like 
Miss Cheatham to unearth gems like 


Ayres Garnett, that were not only humor- 
ous but interesting from the musical stand- 
point as well. Then there were the ever 
fresh tales about good and bad children, 
the old negro songs and stories—the ren- 
dering of which alone would serve to 
stamp Miss Cheatham as one of the great- 
est artists of the age—the nursery rhymes 
and some Russian songs of Tschaikowsky 
and Gretchaninow. 

Miss Cheatham was in her best form last 
Monday. One can hear her a hundred 
times, yet one must always be won anew 
by the ineffable beauty of her art, its pro- 
found sincerity, its touchingly human ap- 
peal, its wealth of tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Miss Cheatham’s recitals are in their 
way as ennobling and as emotionally puri- 
fying and elevating as the greatest of 
poetic tragedies or the sublimest music 
dramas. The means employed may be 
different, but the results are the same and 
results are what count. One regrets just 
one thing on leaving her matinées, namely, 
that Christmas and Easter occur only once 
a year. 

Flora MacDonald played Miss Cheat- 
ham’s accompaniments with her usual skill 
and in the negro songs the artist was assist- 
ed by Harry Burleigh. It goes without say- 
ing that the stage was decorated as charm- 
ingly as only Miss Cheatham can decorate 
it. H. F. P. 








Ladies’ Quartet to Assist Organist 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet has been 
engaged to assist Hugo Troetschel at his 
150th organ recital, at the German Evan- 
gelical Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
April 15. 
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A GIFTED PIANIST OF THE ROCKIES 


Charlotte Rhea James, of Colorado, 
Faces a Future Full of 
Bright Promise 


CoLtorADO SprINGS, April 5.—Charlotte 
Rhea James, Colorado’s brilliant eighteen- 
year-old pianist, has been visiting in this 
city during the Winter with her mother. 
While here she is studying harmony and 
theory with Frederic Ayres, who is most 
enthusiastic about her unusual talents. 

Miss James was born in Tennessee Pass, 
Col., and there, in her mountain home, was 
taught the rudiments of music by her 
mother. Later she studied under Amer- 
ica’s foremost pianist, Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, and before that was a pupil 
of Mme. Julie Rive-King. Both of these 
instructors predicted a brilliant success for 
the young woman. She is not only a pian- 
ist of marked abilities, but a number of 
her compositions show that her gifts in this 
line are also well developed. A Barcarolle 
and a “Sea Song” have greatly impressed 
those who have heard them and a Waltz 
Song and Variations on themes from 
“Pagliacci,” on which she is workmg, 
should prove equally pleasing. 

Miss James’s appearances on the concert 
stage have not been many, but in those re- 
citals which she has given the critics re- 
marked on her splendid technic, her poise 
and excellent musical taste. Her recitals 
in this city are events looked forward to 
and her reception on these only too few 
occasions are always enthusiastic. 

Lois Hupson ALLEN. 





Concert for Worthy Cause in Boston 


30sToN, April 8—The little fellows of 
the Hillside School were at the bottom of 
three of the most delightful subscription 
programs to be given in Boston this Win- 
ter—they and their enthusiastic patroness, 
Mrs. William Emerson Barrett, who lives 
at Fenway Gate. The last of the series was 
held at that lady’s home last Tuesday after- 
noon. It was a concert of chamber music 
by the Hoffmann String Quartet, assisted 
by Mrs. Alice Huston Stevens, May Belle 
Furbush and Mrs. Minnie Stratton Watson, 
who is, and should be, one of the busiest 
accompanists in Boston. 

Everybody knows that Mrs. Stevens sings 
delightfully. She did so, as usual, last 








Cnarlotte Rhea James 





Tuesday, especially the French songs. Mrs. 
Stevens learned to sing French songs in 
the Chalet-Vicq studios in Paris, where one 
is taught that charming art by Madame 
Gaétane Vicq, one of the most popular 
singers in Paris, and her gifted husband, 
Chalet, and where cne works in con- 
junction with the Chaigneau ensemble 
classes and finds oneself altogether in as 
interesting a musical milieu as exists in 
that wonderful city, besides one that is 
distinctly French. 
The first of this series of entertainments 


was the Sordoni-Gilbert program of chil- 
dren’s songs and the second was an Evening 
of Comedy given in Jordan Hall by the 
Conservatory Dramatic Department. Two 
short plays, “Emily’s Idol,” by Gertrude 
Jennings, and “Shades of Night,” by Cap- 
tain Robert Marshall, were given, and the 
Gilbert pantomime, “The Statue of Love,” 
was repeated. The entire series was under 
the direction of Clayton D. Gilbert. 

The Hillside School grew out of the 
generosity and altruism of Charlotte V. 
Drinkwater, who eleven years ago gave up 
her family homestead and farm of three 
hundred acres at Greenwich, Mass., to the 
rearing of orphans and neglected children. 
Her enterprise has appealed to numbers 
of wealthy Bostonians, besides Mrs. Bar- 
rett, who not only has made many personal 
gifts, but who has worked hard to arouse 
equal enthusiasm among her friends and 
acquaintances. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it” is the Hillside 
motto; and Miss Drinkwater begins the 
training logically, with the provision of 
proper physical environment, as a founda- 
tion for mental and spiritual development. 

Industrial education at Hillside is an ap- 
plied science. The children learn by do- 
ing. They are taught to do all things 
well by the art of concentration, self dis- 
cipline and control. “The time has come,” 
says Hillside, “when the heart and hand 
must be trained along with the brain. Are 
not the laws that underlie plant and animal 
life of more importance than the laws of 
the Medes and Persians? Will Greek and 
Latin roots contribute more to the wealth 
and moral fiber of the nation than alfalfa 
and clover roots?” It is pointed out that 
Hillside is not in any sense a correctional 
institution. It is in the way of a pre- 
ventive, not a cure. According to Miss 
Drinkwater, it is much easier to form than 
to reform character. 

School is not neglected there, though the 
outdoor life predominates. Each child has 
a garden of his own, and a good system of 
banking carried on there teaches him the 
care of the money received from the sale 
of his products. One year’s produce raised 
by the children, occupied at the same time 
with their household and school duties, 
amounted to $1,406.99. 

Want of sufficient capital has resulted in 
want of facilities so that Hillside cannot 
begin to accommodate the applicants for 
its protection. Hence the industry of Mrs. 
Jarrett and others. Louise LLEWELLYN. 





HARGREAVES TO CREATE 
ROLE IN WESTERN OPERA 


Metropolitan Tenor Will Sing “Marcus 
Whitman” In Mary Carr Moore’s 
“Narcissa” In Seattle 


Charles Hargreaves, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged to cre- 
ate the chief tenor role in the new Amer- 
ican opera “Narcissa,” by Mary Carr 
Moore, which is to be given in April in 
Seattle, and in the other nearby cities as a 
part of the great historical celebration of 
the discovery and settlement of the far 
Northwest. 

The opera is historical in its story and 
makes use of many of the personages who 





Charles Hargreaves, Tenor, Who Will 
Create the Chief Tenor R6le in “Nar- 
cissa” 


were instrumental in winning that section 
of the country for the United States. Mr. 
Hargreaves will take the role of Marcus 
Whitman, the missionary-explorer, whose 
exploring of the Northwest and whose ar- 
duous journey to Washington in behalf of 
this country are well known. 











MISS COLLIER AS VIRTUOSO 











Miss Collier substituted at 
notice, and made the most of 
portunity. Her performance 
first place remarkably contagious. 
people only should play 
for it is fast getting old. 
modestly but with 


heart and were 
time anywhere; 


ness of her 
for the first 
are few violinists in the 
who can accomplish what 
plished without effrontery 
by sheer virtue of her musical 
and solid musicianship, 
sincerity and absorption in her task. 

For once, also, 
chestral accompaniment. 


the vein, yet her 
mirably and rarely 
thority and_self-control.—Boston 
Mar. 30, 1912. 

Miss Collier gave 
with its improvisational 
commendably clear and 


character, 


is. But the slow 


the young violinist. 
perfect, the orchestra 
soloist and neither 
other. The perfect intonation, 
double-stopping in the 
movements, the surety 
were matters to grow 


30, 1912. 
Miss Collier, 
success with 


the soloist, 
the Bruch 


tant. Her tone, too, 


COHASSET VIOLINIST PROVES DE- 
LIGHTFUL SURPRISE TO AUDIENCE 
Boston and Cohasset 
a share of the success 
Symphony concert yesterday 





Is Brilliant Success as Symphony Soloist 


very short 
her op- 
was in the 
Young 
this concerto, 

Miss Collier 
firmness played this 
music as if she had learned it in the full- 
playing it 
and there 
ranks today 
she accom- 
or affectation, 
nature 
her unvarnished 


there was a fitting or- 
For one thing, 


Miss Collier was sure of herself, had 
thought out everything carefully in ad- 
vance. She appeared exceptionally in 


enthusiasm was ad- 
blended with au- 
Post, 


the first movement, 
in a 
elastic fashion. 
When one compares this style of freedom 
with the solo display that was given in 
the Sibelius concerto recently one realizes 
how poetic and superior this movement 
movement which fol- 
lows is to us the gem of the work. Its 
sentiment was most charmingly caught by 
The ensemble was 
balancing the 
trying to force the 
the clear 

first and last 
in high positions 
enthusiastic over. 
The artist’s tone was delicate and sweet 
rather than broad.—Boston Record, Mar. 


had complete 
concerto. For 
she is a remarkably accomplished execu- 
is pleasing, being 
rich, varied and in temperamental agree- 
ment with whatever passage she is read- 


ing. Miss Collier played the concerto 
in a way to throw light on the metho’s 
of the composer.—Monitor, Mar. 30, 1912. 


can each claim 
won at the 
afternoon 


Brilliant Success as Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, March 29 and 30. 
Press Reviews: 


Orchestra. 


by Bessie Bell Collier, the violinist, who 
came hither from the South Shore town 
to study and who made her first im- 
portant appearance in 1905 with the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Collier was not due to make her 
début as a Symphony soloist until tater 
on this season, but an accident that 
temporarily inca- 
pacitated Sylvain 
Noack, the _ soloist 
first announced for 
this week’s con- 
certs, prompted the 
management to call 
upon her at the 
eleventh hour. Her 
praiseworthy and 
highly appreciated 
performance of the 
Bruch concerto in 
G minor was, under 
the circumstances, 
doubly successful. 
It proved her as- 
surance and her 
art simultaneously. 
Her technic was 
brilliant and her 
tone was remark- 
able for its deep 
feeling. The audi- 
ence found the 
young soloist a de- 
lightful surprise 
and applauded her 
with more than 
friendly warmth.— 
Boston Journal, 
Apr. 1, 1912. 

Miss Collier took 
his place at short 
notice. She expect- 
ed to play later in 
the season. There 
were agreeable fea- 
tures in her performance of the first and 
second movements of Bruch’s concerto. 
Yesterday she was applauded liberally. 
—Boston Herald, Mar. 30, 1912. 


BOSTON ARTIST WINS FLATTERING 
SUCCESS 

There are always eminent artists to 
draw upon in Boston. Miss Bessie Col- 
lier was to have appeared with the or- 
chestra in the concerts of April 19th and 
20th, and an emergency ca!l brought her 
to the platform tlree weeks earlier than 
had been planned. 

Miss Collier gave the first movement, 
with its improvisational character, in a 
commendably clear and elastic fashion. 
When one compares this style of freedom 





BESSIE BELL COLLIER, 


Fourth Engagement With This 


with the solo display that was given in 
the Sibelius concerto recently, one realizes 
how poetic and superior this movement 
is. But the slow movement which fol- 
lows is to us the gem of the work. Its 
sentiment was most charmingly caught by 
the young violinist. The ensemble was 
perfect, the orchestra balancing the soloist 
and neither trying 
to force the other. 
The perfect intona- 
tion, the clear 
double stopping in 
the first and last 


again at the end of 
the concerto, and 


19, 1904, in a concert at Steinert Hall, 
Boston Violiniste and has played publicly as follows: No- 
Gives Fine Per- a ps > ‘ 4 
formance vember 7, 1905, Raff Concerto with the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra; Novem- 
Miss Bessie Bell her 12, 1910, Bruch G Minor Concerto 
Nb Se Collier, the young with the New York Sy mphony Orchestra 
Boston violiniste, played Bruch’s con- at Brooklyn; the Saint-Siens B Minor 


certo in G minor at the 20th symphony 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon. Miss Col- 
lier appeared at short notice on account 
of an injury to the wrist sustained by 


Sylvain Noack, the second concert master and the 
Mar. 30, 1912. 


of the orchestra, who was announced as 
the soloist of the week. 

Miss Collier acquitted herself with 
great credit and won an unusually en- 
thusiastic reception from both audience 
and orchestra. She played with marked 
technical proficiency and with musical 
taste. Her grasp of the composition was 
firm and her discrimination of its variety 
in style was intelligent. 

She displayed facility in passages de- 
manding a fiorid execution and sincerity 


and depth of sentiment in measures of 
lyric 
ment. 
ing quality, and her bowing of marked 
breadth and elasticity. She 
sense of nuance as of rhythm, and is able 
to impart a quiet and impressive beauty 
to a piece 
isms or exaggeration. 

She showed admirable presence of mind 
in the readjustment of the 
instrument, an 
caused 
stopping of the brilliant finale. 


movements, the Best of all Miss Collier’s ability does 
surety in high po- not lie in digital expertness, nor in a 
sitions were mat- precise articulation of the bow—a thing 
ters to grow en- not to be underrated. Her playing in- 
thusiastic over. dicates a refined mind, sensibility to 
The artist’s tone emotion and a respect for her instrument 
was delicate and as a medium for interpretation rather 
sweet rather than than of mere display. 

broad. The great This was a significant point in Miss 
enthusiasm which Collier’s career, for although she played 
greeted her clean- with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
cut, unaffected the Worcester festival in October, 1905 
work was fully de- (Saint-Siens, Rondo Capriccioso), Mr. 
served. She was Kneisel conducting, and the concerto of 
recalled again and yesterday at Cambridge, November 17, 


1910, this was her first appearance with 
it in Boston. 


won a complete Born at Cohasset, Mass., April 3, 1885, 
success. — Boston Miss Collier began violin lessons at four 
Advertiser, Mar. with Mrs. Charles W. Gammons. At five 
30, 1912. she played in a concert. At eight she be- 

gan study with Mr. Kneisel, whose pupil 

she remained for 10 years, with inter- 
“OLave pS Ace te pi mittent instruction from Willy Krafft 

CONCERTO and Mr. Svecenski. 


Miss Collier made 


Concerto with the 
chestra at 
a 


tour through the West in 1908, and 
various concerts through New England 
Middle States.—Boston Globe, 


274 Summer Street 


Violinist 





character, as in the slow move- 
Here her tone was of a pure, sing- 


has a keen 


of cantilena without manner- 


tuning of her 
insistent matter which 


her some anxiety in the double 


her début December 


Soston Symphony Or- 


Brooklyn, February 28, 1912; 


Address: 


Boston, Mass. 
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ROME CONTENTIOUS OVER DEBUSSY 





“ Antis,” in Majority, Shout Down the French Composer’s Admirers 
—Lydia Lipkowska Helps the ‘“‘Entente Cordiale’” Between Italy 
and Russia—Boito Becomes a Roman Senator 


Rome, March 24.—Concerts succeed each 
other in quick succession at the Augusteo. 
The conductors are Bernardino Molinari, 
Bruno Walter and Willem Mengelberg. On 
Sunday, March 17, there was a very satis- 
factory concert conducted by Molinari, 
which included a symphony by Brahms, the 
“Lago incantato” or “Enchanted Lake,” by 
Liadow, the “Suite” of Debussy’s “Iberia,” 
the final duet of the first act of “Semirama” 
by Maestro Respighi and the Prelude and 
Death of Isolde from Wagner’s “Tristan.” 

Maestro Respighi’s “Semirama” is new to 
Rome, and the duet was well received. 
Signora Cervi Caroli and the tenor Tac- 
cani were the singers. The composer is a 
Bologna symphonist of much fame. His 
“Semirama” was presented last year at the 
Comunale of Bologna. There was a short 
tug-of-war between the Debussyites and the 
anti-Debussyites at this concert, the former 
demanding an encore of the “Suite.” They 
were overmatched, however, by the ma- 
jority. The admirers of the bizarre but in- 
teresting music of the French master 
shouted “Viva Debussy” with all the power 
of their lungs, but they did not get their 
encore. Molinari went on to the duet of 
Respighi’s opera amid the acclamation of 
the majority, who listened with religious 
attention to the execution of the fragment. 
This duet is a long love passage between 
Susiana and Merodach. It is rather remin- 


iscent of Wagner, but Respighi has some 
originality, notably in the orchestral part, 
where the vocal element is blended with 
most melodious symphonic music and pro- 
duces a fine effect. 

Interest is taken in the approaching ar- 
rival in Rome of the baritone, Mattia Bat: 
tistini. He is returning from Russia after 
a successful tour and is billed to appear at 
the Costanzi early in April in “Linda da 
Chamounix” with Rosina Storchio. He will 


subsequently sing with Juanita Capella in 
the “Ballo in Maschera.” 

In the meantime “I] Trovatore” and “La 
Traviata” have been presented on several 
occasions at the Costanzi and there has also 
appeared in the concert hall of the same 
establishment Yvette Guilbert from Paris. 
This lady treated the Roman public to songs 
of the Troubadours of the Middle Ages, to 
Pastorals and to the lyrics of Montmartre, 
for which she is famous. She was accom- 
panied by a flutist and a pianist and was 
received with considerable favor by those 
among the Romans who wnderstood her. 
Yvette, by the way, seems to have given up 
all idea of appearing as an actress. She 
desired to do so many years back in Paris, 
but she was strongly advised by the late 
Francisque Sarcey, the dramatic critic, to 
stick to her songs which had made her suc- 
cessful. 

Lipkowska a Popular ‘“Violetta”’ 


Lydia Lipkowska, from the Imperial The- 
ater of St. Petersburg, is most favorably 
noted here for her work in “La Traviata” 
with the tenor Marini and the baritone 
Benedetti. Her voice is not ample in vol- 
ume, but it is sweet in timbre; she is very 
beautiful and graceful and is an excellent 
V ioletta. 

As a Russian she received enthusiastic 
applause from the public, as well as nu- 
merous bouquets, for Italy and Russia are 
now almost allies against the execrated 
Moslem. The old operas are to be followed 
at the Costanzi this week by Maestro Zan- 
donai’s “Conchita,” already produced at the 
Dal Verme of Milan. 

What I said about the connection between 
Lydia Lipkowska’s reception at the Cos- 
tanzi and the growing political friendship 
between Italy and Russia has a corollary in 
what happened recently at Odessa. Mattia 
Battistini received a thundering ovation in 
the Municipal Theater of that town in “Er- 
nani.” The public shouted “Viva L’Italia” 
and “Viva Battistini.” He was pelted with 
flowers as if he were a pretty prima donna 
or a beaming ballet-girl, for the Russians 
prize the dancers. Battistini was recalled 
ten times and had to repeat the air 
“Vieni meco,” which ravished the Russians. 


He also sang in “Hamlet,” the ‘Ballo in 
Maschera” and “Quo Vadis?” 

The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of 
Rome, desiring to give impetus to Italian 
symphonic music, has opened a national 
competition. This requires from young mu- 
sicians absolutely new and hitherto unheard 
compositions which will be produced this 
year and next at the Augusteo. Candidates 
have full choice of the subject and form 
of their works, which have to be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy not later than 
October 15, 1912. 

Chopin’s music had a revival latelv at the 
Hygiene Exposition here. A concert was 
given during which were heard “La Ber- 
ceuse,” the No. 8 Nocturne, the “Taran- 
tella” and the “Funeral March.” Signor 
Monaldi lectured on the Polish musician 
and various episodes of Chopin’s life were 
projected on a cinematograph screen. 

End of a Remarkable Career 


There has just passed away at Monte- 
falco, in his native Umbria, a once remark- 
able singer and comnoser. Commendatore 
Domenico Mustafa died at an advanced age 
on the night of March 17. In his youth he 
was one of the finest sopranos in the choir 
of the famous Sistine Chapel of the Vati- 
can. He was born in 1829 at Sellano, 
near Spoleto. An accident of a peculiar 
character befell him when he was a child, 
and this, if injurious for a time to his 
health, was actually good for his voice. He 
was trained in Rome by Tobilli and Pope 
Gregory XVI sent him for a time to An- 
agni Cathedral, where he studied under the 
contrapuntist D’Addrispe. In 1848 he was 
nominated “primo soprano” in the Sistine 
choir. In the time of Pius IX, about 1855, 
he composed a remarkable “Miserere,” 
which was subsequently surpassed by his 
“Tu es Petrus,” composed for the solemn 
commemoration of St. Peter in the Vat- 
ican Basilica. This was for three choirs 
which Mustafa thus arranged. He put the 
tenors and the basses at the éntrance of the 
church, two hundred boy sopranos in the 
first balcony of the cupola, and contraltos 
in the center of the edifice. The effect of 
this was enormous, the public bursting out 
into loud applause while Pius IX was cele- 
brating mass. The composer was soon 
afterward made life director of the Sistine 
Chapel, and then comnosed two “Corali” for 
St. Peter’s, an “Assoluzione,” which was 
performed at the funeral service of Giu- 
seppe Verdi, and a “Dies irae” for the 
frneral requiems of Popes. In 1900 Leo 
XIII, resolving to nush forward Don Lo- 
renzo Perosi, then a young man, superan- 


nuated Mustafa, who retired to Montefalco, 
where he died. The dead composer was a 
friend of all the musicians of his time from 
Mercadante and Spontini to Verdi and 
Boito. 

Boito Becomes a Senator 

Everybody interested in matters of music 
is glad to hear that Arrigo Boito has been 
made a Senator by King. Victor Emmanuel 
III. The composer of “Mehstofele” is now 
seventy years old having been born at Pa- 
dua in 1842. He promises to live to as 
green an old age as his master and friend, 
Giuseppe Verdi. It must be remembered 
that he is a writer as well as a composer. 

He has written plays for theaters—‘te- 
atri di prosa,”’ as they call them here— 
many libretti and a lyric drama, “Luigi Far- 
nesi,”’ set to music by Maestro Palumbo. 
It is again announced that Boito’s long- 
promised opera “Nerone,” is at last ready 
and those who have heard some selections 
from it state that it is a veritable master- 
piece and will mark a great page in the his- 
tory of music. 

Some amusement has been caused in 
Rome by a telegram to the newspapers from 
Atlanta. Ga., announcing that Alessandro 
Bonci had been held up there for contra- 
vention of the liquor law. “Reading the 
heading of the telegram, “Bonci arrestato 
per contravvenzione alla legge di tempe- 
ranza,”’ one would imagine that the famous 
tenor had been drinking deeply. Nothing 
of the sort. As a good Italian he likes to 
have Chianti from the hills of Tuscany with 
his meals, and so he and his family had it 
in their hotel. You have probably already 
had the details of this adventure, which 
was peculiarly unpleasant for the Com- 
mendatore and for Signora Bonci. 

Frequenters of the San Carlo of Naples 
have much enjoyed Tarquinia Tarquini’s 
interpretation of Salomé in the opera by 
Strauss. She is described as a true artist, 
singing, dancing and acting to perfection. 
The tenor, Cosentino was a good Tetrarca 
and Jokaanan part was effectively filled 
by Romboli. At the Bellini Theater in 
Naples Lehar’s “Eva” has had great suc 
cess. It is staged by the Morosini com- 
pany. At the first performance the public 
could not have enough of it and enthusi 
astically encored Giselda Morosini who was 
Eva. WALTER LONERGAN. 





“T hear your son is making money out 
of his voice at the opera. Where did he 
learn singing?” 

“Oh. he doesn’t sing; he calls the car- 
riages.” 














































RIDDEZ 


SUCCESSFUL in long season at BOSTON OPERA HOUSE in WIDELY DIFFERING OPERAS, including PELLEAS, THAIS, FAUST, 
CARMEN, SAMSON and DELILAH, MANON, TOSCA, WERTHER, HABANERA. RE-ENGAGED FOR NEXT SEASON. 





The Eminent 
French Baritone 








‘ PELLEAS 


Jean Riddez made his best effect here in the part of Pelleas. 
Grace, passion and voice united in a memorable rédle.—Boston 
Advertiser, Jan. 11, 1912. 

Mr. Riddez gave a thoughtfully conceived impersonation of 
a. his diction was admirable.—Boston Herald, Jan. 

Mr. Riddez sang very intelligently, carefully. In common 
with all the others, he was most advantageously costumed, but 
this was not the only thing responsible for the impression that 
he gave so truly of ardent youth and all its high-pulsing emo- 
tions.— Boston Post, Jan. 11, 1912. 


THAIS 


There was Jean Riddez, a rousing young dramatic baritone, 
who, like Miss Brozia, made his American début last night. 
A man of stately presence, an evangelist more spirited than 
spiritual, and whose stumble in the desert, as he was leading 
Thais away from the fleshpots of the gay city, therefore seemed 
all the more plausible; a singer with a resonant voice of wide 
compass. His was truly an impressive, successful début. It 
would have made this production of ‘‘Thais’’ long to be re- 
membered on its own account.—Boston Journal, Dec. 7, 1911. 

Jean Riddez, who sang Athanael, brought his usual earnest- 
ness to the work, and made the part full-voiced and convincing. 
—Boston Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1911 ‘ 

Mr. Riddez held a happy medium between bombast on the 
one hand, and lack of dramatic force on the other. His manner 
of bearing himself on the stage, the dignity and reserve force of 
his impersonation were thoroughly in accordance with the na- 
ture of his task.—Boston Post, Mar. 17, 1912. 


MANON 


Mr. Riddez appeared as Lescaut for the first time here. He 
makes the character that of a coarse and swaggering bully, a 
mean, contemptible fellow, usually in his cups. The brother 
of Manon and a villain and a coward, but shrewd and design- 
ing, something more than a common roisterer. The qualities 
My ite Riddez’ singing are now familiar.—Boston Globe, Feb. 


HABANERA 


The chief praise of the representation belongs to Mr. Riddez. 
His Ramon was an evocation that everybody will remember; 
it was powerful. consistent, and thorough. Regardless of what 
Ramon is worth among all the lyric heroes that have been 
characterized on the Boston opera stage this Riddez portrayal 
is one of the memorable efforts of the three years. It should 
be placed on the same plane of value, rhaps, as the baritone 
part in ‘‘The Miser Knight.’’ Mr. Riddez certainly reached the 
standard of interpretation which Mr. Baklano set in the 
Rachmaninoff soliloquy.-—Monitor, Mar. 23, 1912. 

Mr. Riddez was appropriately melodramatic in action. From 
the moment he was seen with the knife to the final exit, his per- 
secmmanee was strongly craracterized.—Boston Herald, Mar. 23, 

Riddez was in good voice and rose excellently to the tryin 
demands ef the rédle both vocally and dramatically.-Boston 
Traveler, Mar. 26, 1912. 


FAUST 


The most virile Valentine seen in recent years was that of 
Mr. Riddez. The newcomer from Paris sang with clearer and 
surer tones than before, and his acting was one of the liveliest 


A FEW PRESS REVIEWS: 


features of the performance.—Boston Journal, Dee. 14, 1911. 
Mr. Riddez, the only artist to appear before the curtain after the scene 
sf Ns igs A death, was compelled to return four times.—Boston Post, 
ar. 2, 1912. 
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RIDDEZ AS “RAMON” IN “HABANERA” 





CARMEN 
Mr. Riddez was an excellent Escamillo, and sang the Toreador song with 
spirit. His singing was as delightful as ever and the duets with Carmen 
immensely pleasing.—Boston Herald, Mar. 3, 1912. 


Mr. Riddez was a robust and authoritative Escamillo.—Bos- 
ton Post, Mar. 3, 1912. 

Histrionically, he was eminently competent. His creation is 
picturesque and suggestive.—Boston Herald, Mar. 14, 1912. 


WERTHER 


Albert, the husband of Charlotte, was well acted and sung 
by M. Riddez. M. Riddez made the small part very effective.— 
Boston Advertiser, Mar. 2, 1912. 


SAMSON 


In the High Priest, a met part than Athanaél, Mr. Rid- 
dez, who supplanted Mr. Gilly of the Metropolitan, sang and 
acted with a just combination of discretion and force.—Boston 
Transcript, Dee. 11, 1911. 

The Grand Priest sang and acted with admirable comprehen- 
on of his part, and sympathy with it.—Boston Post, Dec. 11, 
911. 


TOSCA 
Riddez at His Best as Baron Scarpia 


Jean Riddez sang Scarpia in ‘‘Tosea’’ at the opera, Saturday 
evening, with Carmen Melis and Gaudenzi as his chief’ partners 
in the Sardou melodrama, which Puccini has Italicized with 
his graphic score. Scarpia is the best thing Riddez has yet 
given here. 

This villain swings on the stage with determined stride, but 
with his head sunk upon his chest. In the chureh his eyes are 
always shifting; craftiness and cunning are denoted in every 
movement. The supreme achievement of this creation is that, 
although it is very broad and melodramatic (in appearance he 
often suggested the old pictures of Quilp), it does not step out 
of the portrait. Riddez’s Scarpia is a horrible creature, but at 
least he appears real.—Boston Record, Feb. 5, 1912. 

Mr. Riddez took the role of Scarpia for the first time here, 
and surprised those who admired him most. The rdéle is a 
melodramatic one.. It was made especially so by Mr. Riddez, 
who underscored every point of the action and the dialogue 
heavily. whose voice suited itself to the lurid music with 
astonishing effect, and who suggested with admirable mastery 
the sinister force, cunning and brutality of Scarpia’s nature.— 
Boston Post, Feb. 4, 1912. 





. 
Mr. Riddez appeared as Scarpia for the first time here. His 


impersonation was highly melodramatic, but there was a cer- 
tain distinction even in this exaggeration, and Scarpia is one 
of the most superb puppets that ever strode upon the stage. 
The characterization last night was quite the best thing Mr. 
Riddez has done here. His Scarpia was picturesque in his thirst 
for sin, a connoisseur in his tastes, guided in his elections to 
favor by wide experience, authoritative, cruel, lecherous, a 
grandiose and pompous figure, yet possessing fascination. The 
actor deserves particular credit for his walk and his makeup. 
Scarpia’s stride as well as his face is indicative of the man. 
= last oe  - a as the face of Scarpia, a mask of 
vory, whic id not reveal too much o > a 
Boston Globe, Feb. 4, 1912. ee a eee 


CONCERT 


In the somewhat thankless task of singing the music allotted 
to a minor character, Riddez, the eminent French baritone. 
proved himself a musician of sterling worth. His gratifying 
delivery proved him a mature artist. fully conscious of every 
beauty of the music and text. The plenitude and timbre of his 
voice no less than the artistic methods he employed, commanded 
a bie approbation.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Apr. 
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IF YOU COULD HEAR ONLY ONE 
OPERA, WHAT WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 





Music of Another 





- “Aida”? the Preference of Sylvester Rawling, of the New York 
“Evening World,” Even Though He Is a “ Perfect Wag- 
nerite’»-The Narrowness of Music-Lovers Who Let Their 
Admiration for One Composer Prejudice Them Against the 








F you were stranded on a desert island 
and could get back to New York for 

only one night’s performance of opera, 

what opera would you choose to hear? 

This train of thought was brought out 
during a luncheon with Sylvester Rawling, 
the music editor of the New York Eve- 
ning World, at his club overlooking Madi- 
son Square. 

“Some years ago one of the New York 
music critics told me about an article 
which he was preparing,” stated Mr. Raw- 
ling, “in connection with which he wanted 
to get the opinions of various people, in- 
cluding myself, as to the greatest opera in 
the world. After thinking for a moment 
I replied “Tristan und Isolde.’” 

The critic then formulated the question 
which appears at the beginning of this 
article. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation,” de- 
clared the World writer, “I answered 
‘Aida.’ Far from considering Verdi’s mas- 
terpiece ‘funny,’ as a commentator of to- 
day is quoted as estimating the opera, I 
admire it so much that I scarcely ever miss 
a chance to hear it. Aside from its mu- 
sical and dramatic beauties, even a deaf 
man would enjoy ‘Aida’ from the mere 
grandetr of its pageantry. 

“My preference for this opera may be 
considered remarkable when it is added 
that I am a ‘perfect Wagnerite.’ Just why 
a music-lover should be intolerant of the 
works of one composer merely because he 
admires another is something I can never 
understand. To my mind. there is too 
much of this brushing aside as of little 
consequence that which does not happen 
to appeal to one. This intolerance is not 
found in any of the other fine arts. Lovers 
of good literature who admire the novels 
of Charles Dickens do not deny the genius 
of Thackeray. The same applies to the 
field of painting. When it comes to music 
the enthusiast is liable to acquire a de- 
fective vision—that is, he can see only one 
great master when there are two in the 
picture, 

“This blurring of the musical eyesight 
is an attribute of the critics only in so far 
as they reflect a general tendency of the 
public.” 

Too Many Concerts 


Mr. Rawling finds the life of a New 
York music editor a busy one. “There are 
too many concerts in New York,” declared 
the World writer, “that is, too many that 
are not up to the standard of the metrop- 
olis. It is all a result of the desire to gain 
the approval of New York as an actual 
commercial asset. In other fields New 
York success is a case of the survival of 
the fittest, but in music some of the unfit- 
test are allowed to survive through the 
kindness of patronizing friends. 


“This capitalization of friendship is 
really harmful to the cause of serious mu- 
sic in many cases. Suppose a New York 
music lover has been enlisted through 
friendship as a patroness of many concerts 








Sylvester Rawling, Music Critic of the 
New York “Evening World” 


where the price of admission is greater 
than the musical value. Then suppose 
that she is asked to subscribe to some 
really meritorious musical enterprise. Her 
reply will be, ‘I’m so sorry, but I have too 
many demands upon my pocketbook.’ 

“What use is it for people to assist mu- 
sical aspirants of mediocre talent? If 
they have not real musical ability it is mis- 
taken kindness to aid them in a career for 
which they are not fitted by nature. It 
would be much more kind to stay away 
from the concerts of such people and let 
them gravitate to some other profession 
in which they have a better chance to suc- 
ceed.” 


Started as Gas’ Engineer 


Unlike most of the music editors of the 
New York dailies, Mr. Rawling is not a 
native American, having been born and 
brought up in England. At the age of fif- 
teen young Sylvester came to the United 
States and started out as a gas engineer. 
After some time spent at this pursuit the 
young Englishman returned home for a 
year. America again called him and he 
finally drifted to St. Louis, where he ran 
a live-stock paper. 

“When I ceased being a gas engineer and 
started to be a newspaper man,” said Mr. 


Rawling, “my friends declared that I was 
going from one kind of gas to another. I 
will admit that I didn’t know any more 
about live stock than I did about the bot- 
tom of the sea, so I came to New York 
and looked for a regular newspaper job. 

“My first position was on the Tribune. 
They did not pay salaries in those days and 
we all worked on space rates. My check 
for my first week’s work on the Tribune 
was for $4.95, and I always wondered why 
ved didn’t add another nickel and make 
it D5. 

“I did not do any of the musical work 
on the Tribune, but I became an apprecia- 
tor of good music from going to musical 
affairs with Mr. Krebiehl. He is, of course, 
the founder of whatever school of music 
criticism may be said to exist in New York, 
for almost all of the writers of to-day 
have served as his assistant on the Trib- 


Experience as Managing Editor 


Mr. Rawling joined the staff of the Eve- 
ning Telegram and James Gordon Bennett 
later sent him to London and Paris to take 
charge of the European editions of the 
Herald. He became managine editor of 
the New York Press, gaining the distinc- 
tion later of being the only music writer 
in New York to have served as a managing 
editor in the leading cities of three dif- 
ferent countries. 

After working for most of the dailies in 
New York Mr. Rawling finally landed with 
the Pulitzer papers, the World and the 
Evening World. For the last sixteen years 
he has been doing the music news of the 
latter paper. Like the musical departments 
of the majority of metropolitan journals 
this feature of the Evening World grew in 
spite of the indifference of those in charge. 
Mr. Rawling took the music tickets which 
lay neglected in the office and went to hear 
the music of his own accord. They al- 
lowed him to write up these musical events 
simply to humor him. 

As the music department grew Mr. Raw- 
ling found that he was attempting too 
much in covering the musical doings along 
with his work on the editorial side of the 
paper, so he gave up the latter and its at- 
tendant salary. “I love music with keen 
enthusiasm,” declared Mr. Rawling, “and 
I want to keep that enthusiasm, for with- 
out it the musical writer becomes mechan- 
ical. In order to retain my news sense I 
snend my Summers substituting for the 
men in the office who are away on their 
vacations, for without that spirit of the 
reporter a music editor becomes a mere 
encyclopedia.” 

Owing to the fact that he is with an 
afternoon paper Mr. Rawling is one mem- 
ber of the critical force who does not have 
to hurry away from a concert in order to 
get his reports in print. Those who are 
unfamiliar with the afternoon papers of 
New York may imagine that Mr. Rawling 
leisurely writes his review of a concert on 
the following day. In reality the first edi- 
tion of the Evening World goes to press 
at seven in the morning. Mr. Rawling 
does his writing at one o’clock at night, in 
the quiet of a deserted club, sending the 
“copy” by messenger down to the “lobster 
gang” at the World office. This is the fan- 
tastic title of the separate staff of the pa- 
per which goes on duty after midnight and 
gets out the early edition. 

Geniality is the salient characteristic of 
Mr. Rawling as a man. An appreciator 
of humor he has none of that density 
which the comic papers insist upon at- 
tributing to the native Briton. His -genial 
enthusiasm for good music is essentially 
American—and so is he. 

Mr. Rawling is fully alive to the neces- 
sity of making the American musical pub- 
lic something else besides opera-goers. “It 
will not do to have many people agreeing 


with the opinion of chamber music ex- 
pressed by one man, who said of one such 
concert, ‘I don’t want to go and sit in a 
dark room listening to four middle-aged 
men playing sleepy music.” > ow 





Elmira Choir That Sings Oratorio With- 
out Aid of Baton 


EvmiraA, N. Y., April 6—Elmira has a 
choral organization of which it is exceed- 
ingly proud and which has just given two 
Sunday night performances of Elgar’s ora- 
torio, “The Light of Life,” which have been 
admirable in every sense. The organization 
in question is the choir of Trinity Church 
and consists of sixty voices directed by 
George Morgan McKnight. The choir is 
unique in that it performs its work with- 
out the guidance of the baton and with so- 
loists regularly enlisted as members of the 
organization. That the great technical dif- 
ficulties of such a work as “The Light of 
Life” can be successfully overcome without 
a visible director is something that not 
many choirs could demonstrate. During 
the last seven years the choir has given a 
cantata or part of an oratorio every Sun- 
day night in Lent. The list of works in- 
cludes: “Elijah,” Mendelssohn; “Light of 
Life,” Elgar; “Olivet to Calvary,” Maun- 
der; “The Redemption,” Gounod; “The 
Holy City,” Gaul; “Stabat Mater,” Ros- 
sini; “The Daughter of Jairus,” Stainer; 
“Crucifixion,” Stainer; “The Seven Last 
Words,” Dubois. 





New York Lecture on “Parsifal” 


A lecture-recital on “Parsifal” was given 
under the direction of Henry W. Hart, in 
the Kranich & Bach Recital Hall in New 
York on Tuesday of last week, preceding 
the production of the opera at the Metro- 
politan. Mrs. Grace Gaylor Clark gave a 
reading of the drama, accompanied by mu- 
sical excerpts, and Mr. Hart’s talk on Ger- 
man and Italian operas was supplemented 
by selections sung by Vivien Holt. 





Giovanni Martinelli, Covent Garden’s new 
Italian tenor for the coming season, was 
the Dick Johnson in the recent Genoa 
production of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 
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Her voice has exceptional 
purity and quality, phrasing 


and intonation admirable. 
New York Press 
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$1,700,000 THE COST OF METROPOLITAN OPERA 








[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World] 


UTTING a good American dollar into 
twenty-one parts is no easy financial 
task. Though it may sound like a pref- 
atory announcement to some feat of leger- 
demain, the management of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House performs it 
after each of the two hundred and ten odd 
performances in a twenty-four weeks’ sea- 
son, with a deftness born of practice. 

The business executives of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago and the Boston Opera Com- 
panies, likewise, are dividing the elusive 
greenback. Less extensive schedules pre- 
pared by these organizations minimize the 
frequency of the monetary division, but 
every such effort entails the approximate 
labor that prevails in the office of the New 
York institution. 

Every one of the six dollars paid by the 
opera habitué for an orchestra seat in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. undergoes a 
splitting-up process. This is also true of 


the sixty one-dollar bills that have secured 
Madam Socially Ambitious her box, and 
the lone simoleon parted with by the long- 
haired individual for a square foot of 
room. 

The music-mad enthusiast who imagines 
he has paid the price of a ticket solely to 
listen to Caruso’s matchless tones is mis- 
taken. Only a mite finds its way into the 
pay envelope of the great Italian tenor. 
The rest trickles in a score of other direc- 
tions; for there are numerous items of ex- 
pense in opera-giving besides the salaries 
of famous singers. The holes in the sieve 
at the bottom of the Metropolitan’s cash 
drawer lead to some seven hundred and 
fifty persons, native and foreign-born, 
whose names appear on the payrolls in rig- 
idly classified departments, to say nothing 
of the corporations and business firms who 
serve this distinguished opera company. lf 
one were to follow in the wake of money 
exchanged for a choice seat after it had 
reached the box-office treasurer its stop- 
ping points and the respective sums lopped 
off by Business Controller John Brown 
would tabulate about as follows: 


DISBURSED. RECEIVED. 


MeN bcs co caccacces S820 For'one stat... .96.00 
nn ae eee ae 
SEE, ov adacn vases .59 
eS eee ae 
yt i a ee .07 
Technical and scenic... .12 
Vio. ees See .08 
a... eee eee .02 
SPCR ETT .08 
IIE. 6. o's oe cade bs -11 
SOCEPECINE® 2 ccc ceecse .09 
Se .04 
CORE. cs acer eeoee .23 
pee eee .02 
Superintendent’s dept.. .09 
Storehouse rent ....... .09 
Storehouse labor ...... .04 
Productions ....:e-.- EF 
Performing rights ..... .09 
MEIWOTUISITIN wccccccsess OF 
CTUMNGPOFEALION «22020. .20 
Miscellaneous ......... .19 
$6.00 $6.00 


The total outlay which the Metrvupolitan 
will have made when the IgrI-12 season 
ends—the middle of April—will require 
many times the price of_an orchestra chair, 
as the gross figures $1,700,000 show. How- 
ever, this expenditure includes the expense 
of the trip during the last two weeks in 
that month when other cities are to be vis- 
ited, besides Brooklyn and _ Philadelphia, 
where occasional performances are given 
during the season. The Metropolitan, 
though seemingly in a position to yield 
large annual profits from its vast under- 
taking, really has little beyond glory to 
compensate for the effort. Last season the 
surplus was in the neighborhood of 
$100,000, and this year will show still bet- 
ter earnings; but two seasons back the 
loss reached nearly half a million, due to a 
policy of expansion found to be imprac- 
ticable. It is therefore apparent that the 
business hazard is sufficient to justify the 
belief that a one-or-two-hundred-thousand 
dollar yearly profit is not unreasonable be- 


cause the very next season double that 
amount may be lost. 

When it is borne in mind that the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan, and not the 
general public, must meet any yearly deficit 
one appreciates that opera is something of 
a game—at least so far as stakes are con- 
cerned. This becomes still more apparent 
in view of the fact that many department: 
must be maintained fifty-two weeks every 
year in order properly to conduct a season 
only five months long. That is why the 
management must know how much it costs 
to raise the curtain on any given opera and 
what the average sum is for any one such 
operation. At present the Metropolitan 
estimates that the average cost of a pres- 
entation of opera is $8,000. This estimate 
is figured on the one hundred and seventy- 
odd opera and concert performances given 
in New York and in all outside cities, in- 
cluding the sixteen provided for Brooklyn 
music lovers, nine for Philadelphia and 
fourteen for other cities. ; 

In the Metropolitan’s six storehouses, lo- 
cated in various parts of New York read- 
ily accessible to the opera house, are one 
hundred complete productions, as they are 
officially known. Each of these produc- 
tions is composed of from one to eight 
scenes, made up of what are known as set 
pieces, drops and backs, and _ furniture, 
hangings, pictures and other articles needed 
to convey to the eye all that it is intended 
should be shown. The cost of a single 
production ranges from $10,000 to $50,000, 
according to the length and character of 
the opera. One work may require only a 
comparatively small financial outlay, 
whereas another needs from two to: five 
times as much to create the series of stage 
settings. Then there is the cost of the 
costumes to be computed, which sometimes 
calls for as much as $10,000, exclusive of 
what several of the foremost principals 
pay for their own apparel and accoutre- 
ments. Had it not been possible to buy 
the costumes of the onera of Boris Godo- 
nof in Paris, after their use in that city, 
their duplication alone would have cost 
$50,000. 

The total investment in the one hundred 
productions owned by the Metropolitan has 
already reached nearly $3,000,000. 





Mr. Chadwick’s Women’s Chorus Makes 
Its Bow 


Boston, April 8.—The initial perform- 
ance of the Conservatory Choral Club, G. 
W. Chadwick director, assisted by Eva 
Johnson, pianist, and Violet Hernandez, 
organist, was on April 2, before a large au- 
dience. The following well-arranged pro- 
gram was given: 

Chorus from ‘Paradise and the Peri,’’ “Deck 
We the Pathway,’’ Schumann; Toccata for organ, 
D’Ivry, Violet Hernandez (Waltham); ‘Saint 
Mary Magdalen,” D’Indy, Zona Griswold (Dalias, 
Tex.); Ballade in G Minor, Chopin, Eva Johnson 
(Huntington, L. I.); ‘‘Mary’s Lullaby,” ‘Rondel’ 
and ‘“‘Miss Nancy’s Gown,” Chadwick, Choral 
Club; Trio, ‘Rest Thee on this Mossy Pillow,” 
Smart, Stella Crane (Jamaica Plain), Mima Mont- 
gomery (Salida, Cal.), and Ruth Lucas (Evanston, 
Ill.); “Maids of Arles,” Chaminade, Martha 
Hadley (London, England). 


The club is composed of fifty women’s 
voices under the direction of Mr. Chad- 
wick and illustrates the excellent work 
done at this institution. The chorus was 
well balanced as to tone and sang its num- 
bers in a gratifying manner. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s three numbers were particularly 
well done and called forth repeated ap- 
plause. The solos by Miss Griswold and 
Miss Hadley were well received, as were 
the organ and piano numbers by Miss Her- 
nandez and Miss Johnson. A. E. 





Mme. Jomelli to Sing for Hammerstein 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, has been 
engaged by Oscar Hammerstein for his 
London opera company and will leave New 
York for England on April 30. 





\lexander von Fielitz recently intro 
diced Dvorak’s posthumous “Tragic Over- 
— * "s 
ture’ at a concert he conducted in Dres- 
den, 
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LEON RAINS 


(Royal Opera, Dresden) In America; January 1913 








Léon Rains must be numbered among the very best bass baritones of our concert 
rooms. His magnificent voice, which is capable of the finest nuances, and his noble, broad- 
ly conceived and perfectly polished “Vortrag,” again aroused general admiration at 
his concert.—Berliner Allg. Zeitung, Berlin. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A CYCLE OF 
OLD IRISH MELODIES 


(For Four Solo Voices, Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Bass) 


ARRANGED BY 


ARTHUR WHITING 


Price, net, $1.50 


CONTENTS 


The Shan Van Voght (Quartet) 
Clare’s dragoons (Quartet) 


Little Mary Cassidy (Bass) 
Shule Agra (Contralto) 


Eileen’s farewell (Soprano) To ladies’ eyes (Tenor and 
The Snowy - breasted pearl Bass) 
(Bass) Nora Creina (Tenor) 


Lament for Owen Roe O’Neill 
(Quartet) 

Savourneen Dheelish (Tenor) 

The Cruiskeen lawn (Quartet) 


Oh! the Marriage (Soprano) 

The Wild Geese (Unaccompa- 
nied Quartet) 

Avenging and bright (Quartet) 


The original homophony of these simple old Irish melodies has 
here in part been modified to conform to a general scheme of artistic 
and musical development, in which four solo voices are brought for- 
ward singly or in combination, to create a perfect whole. 
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NO SIGN OF BERLIN SEASON WANING 


Concerts as Plentiful as Ever.—Richard Strauss Again Demonstrates 


Canniness. 


—A New Instrument Invented.—A Visit from Max 


Reger and the Famous Meiningen Orchestra. 


Berlin Bureau of Musical America 
Berlin, German, Goltzstrasse, 24, 
March 20, 1912. 

HE Berliner Tonkiinstler Verein, 
which has for its object the promo- 
tion of the artistic and material interests 
of its members, has just issued the annual 
report on the sixty-seventh year of its 
existence. During the last year the society 
gave nine regular performances, one spe- 
cial performance, three lecture recitals on 
musical science and pedagegy and one stu- 
Ninety-three works by 
with the assistance 


dents’ recital. 


thirty-three composers, 


of fifty artists, were given a first hear- 
ing. The library of the society, compris- 


ing more than 14,000 volumes, has been 
placed at the disposal of the public, and 
year 5,245 made. 


for lessons and concerts has 


during the loans were 
The bureau 
proved as successful as the sick fund and 
the benevolent and loan funds established 
several years ago. The funds of the so- 
ciety at the close of the year amounted to 
80,100 marks. For many years the so- 
ciety’s very able president has been Adolf 


Goettmann. 

“Ariadne auf Naxos,” the new musical 
comedy of Richard Strauss and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, and the condensed two-act 
version of Moliére’s “Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,” which is to precede the nov- 
elty and for which Strauss has written an 
overture, will be published, as all other 
creations of Strauss, by Adolph Fuerst- 
ner, Berlin-Paris. The first publication of 
the work will appear in Paris with the 
above firm. The advantages for the author 
and publisher in giving a German work its 
first publication in France are that the 
work will enjoy greater legal protection 
and longer copyright privileges. And there 
are still people who claim that artists are 
not business men! 

An almost epoch-making innovation in 
the building of musical instruments is the 
“Dyophon,” which for the last few weeks 
has been on exhibition at the Berlin branch 
of the famous firm of Breitkopf & Haer- 
tel. The “Dyophon” is an_ exceedingly 
clever combination of harmonium = and 
piano and was invented by G. Heyl, of 
Borna, near Leipsic. In its case two in 
struments are contained, a pianoforte and 
a harmonium, entirely distinct from each 
other and playable separately. As in the 
reed organ, the instrument is controlled by 
a series of stops. But besides these and 
the organ pedals, the instrument is also 
equipped with piano pedals. The player 
may produce an organ or a piano effect at 
pleasure and not only this, but it is also 
possible to play the organ with one hand 
and the piano with the other. Still fur- 
ther, one hand may strike an organ or 
harmonium chord and one finger of the 
same hand produce piano tones. This 


brief outline of this interesting invention 
will give an idea of the great number of 
tonal combinations possible in the “Dyo- 
phon.” 

Amy Hare, the distinguished English 
pianist, who is to give an orchestral con- 
cert in Queen’s Hall, London, in October, 
is to appear under the patronage of Queen 





Wanda Rudford, an American Girl, Who 
Is Making Progress Aboad as a 


Reciter 
Alexandra. This is not the first mark of 
distinguished favor which has been shown 
Miss Hare. Her last concert in London, 


under the 
Princess of 


several years ago, was given 
patronage of the Prince and 
Wales, the present King and Queen. Dur- 
ing April Miss Hare will be heard in a 
series of concerts with orchestra and reci- 
tals in Holland. 

A vacancy for the solo viola in the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra has been filled by the young 
\merican violinist, Joseph Becker, of New 
York, who is a pupil Sam Franko, for- 
merly of the same city and now of Berlin 


Mrs. Zeisler’s Continued Success 


anny Bloomfield Zeisler has been play- 
ing with extraordinary success in the 
larger German cities, where her art has 


been highly appreciated by public and press. 
On the 14th of this month the celebrated 
\merican pianist had a veritable triumph 
in Hamburg, where she played Beethoven's 


“Kaiser Concerto.” On the 19th Mrs. 
Zeisler gave her recital in the same city 
with equal success. On the 24th the artist 


will leave Berlin for Freiburg and on the 
27th she will be in Paris. She will leave 
for America on the 29th, sailing on the 
linertka. 

Wanda 


Ruaford, a young American re 
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citer, assisted with several recitations at 
the lecture given in the Esplanade Hotel by 
M. E. Mas, who came especially from Paris 
for this event. 

A young American violinist who has been 
rapidly gaining prominence is Flora Field, 
of New York. In all of the cities in which 
she has played on her various tours, she 
has received unstinted praise from the 
press. She is termed a violinist of extraor- 
dinary talent, an artist of splendid technic 
and more mttsical profundity than is usu- 
ally the case with women. Her musical 
precision, sense of rhythm and versatility 
are emphasized by the critics. And now 
the Berlin public will have an opportunity 
of hearing the artist, for Miss Field gives 
a concert in the Sing Academy to-morrow 


evening, with the assistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sam 
Franko. 


The second concert of the esteemed vio- 
linist, Jacques Thibaud, was suddenly dis- 
continued after the violinist had played 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto in E Minor. 
It was announced that a sudden indispo- 
sition prevented the artist from continuing 
his program. And now the public (at 
least, the paying part of it) is wondering 
whether the money for the tickets is to be 
refunded. Thibaud was have been as- 
sisted by the American violinist, Louis 
Persinger, who was to have played the 
second violin in Handel's Sonata in G 
Minor for two violins. 

On Thursday the Swiss pianist, Walde- 
mar Luetschg, was heard in Beethoven 
Hall, and, as ever, to the best advantage. 
He played two preludes and fugues of 
Bach—a Minor and A Flat Major from 
the ‘“Wohlttemperiertes Klavier,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein Sonata,” and Schu- 
bert’s Fantasie in C Major. The intelli- 
gence, technical ability and genius of this 
artist entitle him to a place among the fore- 
most pianists heard in Berlin. 





Three Orchestral Novelties 


Leonid Kreutzer, the conductor, pre- 
sented us with three novelties in his con- 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra last 
Thursday. The first, played from the man- 
uscript, was a Symphony in G Minor, by 
Julie Weissberg. The work evinced no 
noteworthy individuality or inspiration and 
consequently failed te awaken much inter- 
est. The following composition, Concerto 
in G Minor for violin and orchestra, by 
Gustav Ernest, contains moments of con- 
siderable value, especially in the Romanzo 
and Finale, whereas the introductory al- 
legro suffers from being far too blurred. 
The work was admirably interpreted by the 
violinist, Alexander Schmuller. The pro- 
gram was concluded with the most inter- 
esting novelty of the evening, the “Dram- 
atic Phantasie” of Maximilian Steinberg. 
The work is unique and so cleverly instru- 
mentated that the tonal effects are decided 
ly fascinating. 

Mischa Elman gave his last concert in 
the large auditorium of the Philharmonic, 
and drew a large audience as usual. This 
celebrated young artist, who knows no tech- 
nical difficulties, and whose good taste is 
equally assertive in anything he attempts, 
seems to exercise a never-failing power of 
attraction. 

The Harrison sisters, May (‘cello) and 
Jeatrice (violin), whose first concert has 
already been chronicled in these columns, 
repeated their success in their second con- 
cert, March 15. These talented sisters 
have been warmly received by both press 
and public, and display excellent training 
and pronounced sincerity in their work. 
The program contained the B Flat Major 
Trio, op. 97, Beethoven; the Bach G Major 
Suite, for ’cello alone; César Franck Son- 
ata for violin and piano; the Schubert 
\dagio-Allegro—tastefully arranged by 
Becker for ‘cello and piano—and a minu- 
etto by Becker, a very grateful composi- 
tian for these instruments. Miss May dis- 
played surprising breadth in her rendition 
of Bach’s G Major Suite, and Miss Beatrice 
received a genuine ovation at the close of 
the César Franck Sonata, in which much 
credit was due to the masterly accompani- 
ment of Professor Robert Kahn. There 
is reason to predict a promising career for 
these two sisters. 

The “Berliner Trio,” comprising Fritz 
Lindemann, Theodore Spiering and Hein- 
rich Beyer-Hané, gave a third chamber 
music evening in Bechstein Hall on Satur- 
day. With the intelligence and precision 
of profound musicians, these artists exe- 
cuted their interesting program, consisting 





of Beethoven’s Trio, No. 1, op. 70; the 
Trio in F of Saint-Saéns, and the E Flat 
Major Quintet by Schumann. In this lat- 
ter composition the trio was ably assisted 
by Messrs. Gentz and Gehwald. 

On the same evening, Carolyn Willard, 
of Chicago, gave a piano recital in Bee- 
thoven Hall before a fairly large audience. 
Her program consisted of works by Scar- 


latti, Schumann, Brahms, Paul Juon, 
MacDowell, Henselt, Rubinstein and 
Chopin. 


The first of two duet evenings by the 
celebrated French artists, Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot, took place in Bee- 
thoven Hall on Monday. As other dutiez 
awaited us elsewhere, we were able to hear 
only the first number, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A, which, by the way, lasted nearly fifty 
minutes. Thibaud imbues all his renditions 
with artistic taste and spirit, and Cortot has 
gained many admirers in Berlin by his 
splendid, compelling temperament. The 
first adagio movement of the Beethoven 
sonata, as rendered by these artists, seemed 
to me rather indistinct, not sufficiently 
plastic. Thematically the rendition was 
rather hazy. The andante and last presto 
movements, on the other hand, were a 
masterpiece of. lucid analysis. The recog- 
nition the concert-givers received from the 
vast audience left nothing to be desired. 


American Pianist’s Début 


On the same evening Adele Laue, a 
young American pianist, came before ‘he 
Berlin public in her own concert with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Dr. Kunwald. The pianistic ability 
of Miss Laue is indisputable. She posses- 
ses an excellent, and in the main, reliable 
technic, that great talent for constructing 
a composition in accordance with the com- 
poser’s ideas, without sacrificing her own 
individuality, and, in spite of a few slips 
(or, was it the memory?) in the Beethoven 
Concerto in G, a well-developed sense ‘for 
rhythm. The two other numbers on the 
program were Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie 
and the Concerto in E Flat by the same 
composer. Possibly, for Liszt Miss Laue 
does not evince a sufficiently impulsive tem- 
perament. But withal, as a débutante, the 
pianist accomplished her task, especially in 
the E Flat Concerto, in such a _praise- 
worthy manner that the enthusiastic ap- 
plause accorded her by the large audience 
was fully deserved. 

The only concert of the fameus Ducal 
Court Orchestra of Meiningen, under the 
conduction of Max Reger, was the event 
in the Blithner Hall on Tuesday. As will 
be recalled this orchestra acquired fame 
under the baton of the incomparable Hans 
von Bulow. That the organization still 
holds its distinguished position was con- 
clusively proved at this concert. The pro- 
gram was introduced by Reger’s “Lust- 
spiel Overture,” which displays a greater 
wealth of melody in all simplicity than 
most of the other works of the German im- 
pressionist—or calculator. Expectations 
were brought to a white heat with the fol- 
lowing number Beethoven’s “Froica” 
Symphony. Reger gave many an agreeable 
surprise in the manner in which he inter- 
preted the work. Truly enough, the pro- 
found musician was more in evidence than 
the inspired artist, but the constituent ele- 
ments of the structure were brought out 
with marked lucidity. Herein the con- 
ductor was ably assisted by the splendid 
orchestral body at his command. The 
reputation of this orchestra is not to be 
wondered at when one hears a perform 
ance of such value. In the strings the or- 
chestra is represented about as_ perfectly 
as the best orchestras we have ever heard. 
By no means of the same merit are the 
wind instruments, particularly the brasses. 
The clarinets, on the other hand, called 
forth unreserved admiration. 

Reger conducts less wildly and ponder- 
ously than formerly. His gestures are 
few, but always of significance. One feels 
the will power of a strong personality at 
work. 

The concluding number consisted of 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a theme 
of J. Hiller. The most pronounced im- 
pression of this work is one of confusion, 
although a very distinct purpose is every- 
where present. Still, with all due respect 
for the illustration of all that can be done 
with a simple theme, a composition origi- 
nating of so little artistic inspiration is 
scarcely likely to interest the average audi- 
ence. There was certainly little interest 
shown on this evening. O. P. Jacors. 
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HER RISE IN OPERA READS LIKE FAIRY TALE 








OSTON, April 8.—About a dozen years 
ago, in an inland city a little golden 
haired girl not over eight years of age, was 
listening to her first opera and in wide-eyed 
wonder and enthusiasm applauding the 
great Calvé. It was a performance of 
“Carmen” in which Calvé won such world- 
wide fame, and if anyone had told the little 
miss that it would be but a few years when 
she herself would be- singing a principal 
role in company with the great artist she 
was then hearing, she would have thought 
it a fairy tale. 

The little girl was Bernice Fisher, and 
this Winter she sang Micaela to Mme. 
Calvé’s Carmen. ; 

Taken all together, Miss Fisher’s work 
at the Boston Opera House in the season 
just closed presents possibly the greatest 
individual effort and surely one of the 
greatest individual successes of a note- 
worthy season. . 7. 

In spite of all this Miss Fisher is as 
modest and unaffected as a school girl. It 
is a refreshing experience for a newspaper 
man to interview her. 

Perched up in the corner of a sofa with 
her head on one side like a bird’s, she 
expressed the belief that a singer, cer- 
tainly an operatic singer, should be a musi- 
cian as well as possess a good voice and 
an ability to act. ; 

“I cannot possibly understand,” said she, 
“how some of the artists get along with no 
knowledge of theory, harmony, sight-read- 
ing and ability to play at least simple ac- 
companiments. You know my early studies 
were of the pianoforte, and I also had a 
complete course in many branches of music 
study. I can sit down and play the entire 
score of an opera, and it is of the greatest 
assistance to me in learning a new role. 
Another thing, an artist should love her 
work and it shouldn’t really be work, any- 
way. I enjoy an acting part, but I love a 
part in which I can sing. I love Yniold 
and I love Debussy. 

Miss Fisher is distinctly an American 
artist, born in Evanston, IIl., and having 
studied almost exclusively in this country. 
She had the advantage of study with De- 
bussy, especially of the part of Yniold 
last Summer, preparatory to the first per- 


formance of “Pelléas” by the Boston Opera 
Company. 

A recognition of her success of this sea- 
son and last lies in her re-engagement for 
next year, with the understanding that she 





























Bernice Fisher 


is to sing first parts in several operas. 
When it is considered that up to last sea- 
son Miss Fisher did not know what the 
back of a stage looked like, it speaks for 
American ability and American training. 
She will spend the early part of the Sum- 
mer in Evanston, and later will go to Ply- 
mouth, Mass., coming to Boston several 
times a week for coaching under André 
Caplet, the conductor, who returns from 
Europe in the early Summer. DD. tn be 





Special Music in Providence Churches 


Several of the larger churches in Provi- 
dence observed Palm Sunday with special 
musical services. At Grace Church the 
choir, under the direction of the organist, 
A. Lacey Baker, had the assistance of 
Howard White, basso, formerly of the 
Boston Opera Company and the Albert T. 
Foster String Quartet, while at the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the choir, un- 
der the direction of Victor Hammerel, 
rendered W. Rhys-Herbert’s sacred can- 
tata, “Bethany.” James Rogers’s Lenten 
cantata, “The Man of Nazareth,” was 
given at the First Universalist Church, 
where W. D. Stone directs the choir. The 
soloists were Margaret Watson, soprano; 
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Alice Ward, contralto; Jesse Baker, tenor, 
and Butler Church, basso. At the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, Maunder’s cantata, 
“Penitence, Pardon, Peace,” was given 
under the direction of Percy Spring, or- 
ganist, while at the Free Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church, Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary” was sung, the solos being sus- 
tained by Margaret Clark, soprano; 
Wilson Stanwood, baritone, and Frederick 
H. Willis, tenor. At St. James Church, 
Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” was spendidly 
rendered, the choir being ably assisted by 
Henri J. Faucher, violinist. The Paw- 
tucket Congregational Church’ gave Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” the singing of Loyal 
Phillips Shaw and Osberne Freese being a 
pleasing feature. 





Max Jacobs in Nearby Concerts 


Max Jacobs, the New York violinist, will 
appear during April at a number of con- 
certs and recitals. Among the engagements 
which he has already closed are a joint 
recital on April 23 with Umberto Sorren- 
tino, tenor, at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York; concert in Ridgewood, N. J., with 
his string quartet, on the 29th, and the 
Tuesday Salon at the Hotel Plaza on May 
7. He also takes part in a private musicale 
in New York on the sixteenth. 


Birmingham Enjoys Organ Recital 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 8.—During the 
present season music lovers of Birmingham 
have had the pleasure of hearing several 
distinguished organists, among them being 
Edwin A. Kraft, of Cleveland, and Gatty 
Sellars, the English organist, and on April 
2 Minor C. Baldwin, of New York, gave 
one of the most enjoyable organ recitals 
of the year. His program was particularly 
tasteful and rendered with fine effect, the 
audience being most enthusiastic in its 
praise of his work. Mrs. Flournoy Rivers, 
an accomplished local musician and teacher, 
has gone to New York for the Summer. 
During her absence her classes will be in 
charge of Edgell Adams, the latest addi- 
tion to musical circles here. Miss Adams 
is a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson and Go- 
dowsky, and is a musician of en 





Hendrika Troostwyk’s Concerts 


Recent successful appearances for Hend- 
rika Troostwyk, the young violinist, include 
a recital at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., on March 25, and concerts in Phila- 
delphia and New Haven on the 29th and 
April 8, respectively. She has scored suc- 
cesses throughout the season and is every- 
where hailed as one of the most satisfac- 
tory of the younger American violinists. 
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Lissant, the Canadian Tenor, as “Sieg- 


mund” 


Lissant Beardmore, the famous Canadian 
tenor, known in the operatic world as Lis- 
sant, arrived in this country last week for 
a short visit with his relatives and friends 
in Toronto. Lissant has been in Europe 
now for three years and his rise in the 
operatic world has been hardly short of 
phenomenal. Just before leaving Berlin 
he was engaged by Max Martersteig to sing 
at the opera in Leipsic and will make his 
first appearance there in “Lohengrin” in 
the middle of May. Two years ago Lis- 
sant sang with marked success at the opera 
in Bremen and has since won distinction 
in other German cities. 





Is Rider-Kelsey a Suffragette? 


On several of Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s re- 
cent programs the following group has ap- 
peared: “Autumn Bacchanale,” Lola Car- 
rie Worrell; “April,” Irma Taylor Wil- 
son; “Memory,” Mary Willing Meagley ; 
“June,” Lulu Jones Downing. 

In view of the increasing number of 
native composers, both men and women, 
the above group would suggest that per- 
haps the distinguished American soprano 
had taken up the cause of her sex in that 
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field and had banded together a chosen 
few for a conquest of their rights, but 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey is authority for the 
statement that she is not—emphatically not 
—a suffragette. She believes that women 
already have their “rights” and that they 
could not be made more beautiful. 


HERBERT ORCHESTRA TOUR 








Evan Williams and Other Soloists Assist 
in Washington Concert 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8&.—Victor 
Herbert and his orchestra began a tour 
through the South under the Radcliffe 
management with a concert here on Sun- 
day. Coming so soon after the initial per- 
formance here of “Natoma,” Victor Her- 
bert was heartily received. Selections from 
this opera were presented by Evan Will- 
iams, the celebrated tenor, who also sang 
“Oh Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” and 
selections from “The Jewels of the Madon- 
na.” Mr. Williams received a royal wel- 
come that was well deserved by his voice 
and art. 

Miss Eversman, who recently came to the 
rescue of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in this city by singing the title role of 
Aida, gave operatic selections, while Ethel 
Tozier, one of our local pianists, was heard 
in the first movement of the Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor of Grieg. 

The orchestra made a decidedly favorable 
impression. If Washington is a sample of 
what the Herbert Orchestra will do in the 
South, success should greet it everywhere. 
Mr. Herbert will be introduced into several 
new cities by Mr. Radcliffe, who has plan- 
ned a more extensive tour than that of last 
Spring W. Bi. 


CHAMBER MUSIC AT CAPITAL 


Hammer Quartet and Rubinstein Club 
Give Washington Concerts 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The second 
concert of the Hammer String Quartet 
brought forth a program that included 
Haydn’s Quartet No. 12, in C Major, known 
as the “Emperor,” and Mendelssohn’s Quar- 
tet No. 1, in E Flat Major. The second 
selection was especially well given, each 
movement being enthusiastically received. 
The quartet consists of Heinrich Hammer, 
William Green, Daniel Breeskin and Rich- 

ard Lorleberg. 

The first sacred concert of the Rubinstein 
Club, Mrs. A. M. Blair directing, took 
place on Wednesday last at the First Con- 
gregational Church. The assisting artist 
was Richard Leorleberg, who presented sev- 
eral ’cello numbers with artistic finish and 
fluent technic. The chorus sang “Morn- 
ing,’ by Harris; Twenty-third Psalm, by 
Schubert; Inflammatus from the “Stabat 
Mater,” Rossini, with Mrs. Nellie Wilson 
Shir-Cliff as soloist; “Omnipotence,”’ by 
Schubert, and “The Cloister Gate,” by 
Grieg, with Mrs. Fannie Atlee Gage and 
Mrs. Blanche Muir Dalgleish taking the 
solo parts. The work of the chorus was of 
a high standard throughout and reflected 
great credit upon Mrs. Blair. In some of 
the songs the organ was used, with Mrs. 
H. G. Wilbur at the instrument. W. H. 








Opera Engagement for Saenger Pupil 


Thornton D. Urquart, one of Oscar Saen- 
ger’s talented pupils, will appear in the 
leading tenor role of the new Victor Her- 
bert comic opera, in which Arthur Ham- 
merstein is to star Emma Trentini. The 
American vocal teacher sent his pupil to 
Mr. Hammerstein for a hearing and a 
contract was immediately signed for three 
years. The engagement of Mr. Urquart is 
significant in that another Saenger pupil, 
Orville Harrold, was the leading support 
of Miss Trentini in “Naughty Marietta.” 
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A PIONEER AMONG MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















Illinois Music Teachers Who Have Been Prominent in the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—No. 1, L. T. Rickaby; No. 2, O. R. Skinner; No. 3, E. R. Lederman; 


No. 4, The Late L. G. Gottschalk; 
Perkins; No. 7, Theodore Militzer; 


HE Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, 
which will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
convention in Streeter, Ill., on May 7, 8, 9 
and 10, was among the vanguard of other 
similar State organizations which have be- 
come numerous and important factors in 
musical dissemination and _ progress 
throughout the country. 

Dr. H. G. Perkins, of Chicago, first con- 
ceived the idea of a State association and 
his first call for a convention was re- 
sponded to by such prominent musicians as 
Clarence Eddy, Frederick Grant Gleason, 
Emil Liebling, Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Bal- 
atka, August MHyllested, E. De Campe, 
Frederick W. Root, C. H. Brittan, John J. 
Hottstaedt, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Mrs. O. S. Fox, Nearly Stevens, Louis 
Falk, Robert Goldback, and many others. 
The first meeting was held in Chicago in 


No. 5, H. O. Merry; No. 6, Dr. H. S. 
No. 8, H. W. C. Daab 


1887, and during the twenty-five years of 
its existence the association has grown in 
size and importance, and Chicago’s increas- 
ing growth as a music center is a big factor 
in its development. 

The association’s published annual reports 
contain essays, discussions and programs 
of both substantial and literary value, and 
in addition to the pedagogic proceedings at 
the annual meetings, concerts are given by 
such organizations as the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the latter band of players being 
selected for this year’s convention. 

Dr. H, G. Perkins, who was the first pres- 
ident of the association, having served for 
ten consecutive years, and who is a prime 
mover in the affairs of the organization, 
has many times been fittingly recognized 
and rewarded by his co-workers for his 
valuable services. 





San Francisco Quartet in Final Concert 

San Francisco, April 1.—A program 
presented by the Minetti Quartet on Thurs- 
day closed its series of four recitals. The 
quartets were Mozart’s, in B Flat Major, 
No. 15, and Grieg’s, in G Minor, op. 27, 
the slow movements of both numbers be- 
ing played with much tonal beauty. 

Especial interest was attached to the 
exceptionally well rendered Beethoven 
Piano and ’Cello Sonata in A Major, No. 
3, by Albert Elkus and Arthur Weiss. Both 
players showed a fine appreciation of en- 
semble. 

The Mansfeldt Club, whose concerts al- 


ways draw capacity audiences, gave a piano 
recital on Wednesday. Four of the pianist 
members, Lorraine Ewing, Stella Howard, 
Hazel Hess and Cecil Cowles, played a fine 
program. Miss Cowles also appeared as a 
composer, playing her own “Persian Dance” 
and “Waltz Caprice.” The Pacific Musical 
Society presented one of its interesting 
programs at its regular meeting last week. 
Those participating were Mrs. Maurice 
Liebmann, piano; Louise Feldheim, mezzo- 
soprano; H. B. Randall, clarinet, and May 
Sinsheimer, piano. Schumann’s “Fantasie 
Stiicke” for clarinet and piano, op. 73, was 
one of the interesting numbers. x & 
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“MUSIC AND THE NEW FOURTH 


A Nation-Wide Seveuiat to Celebrate Independence Day with 
Local Pageants and Dramas with Music Instead of Gun- 
Powder—The Effect of This Tendency on America’s Musical Art 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








T would be one of destiny’s surprises if 
our good old time-honored Fourth of 
July, which has been responsible for more 
horrible noise than anything else in Amer- 
ica, should at last be the very means of 
rearing up an American musical renais- 
sance that would startle the world and— 
what is of more importance—suffice the 
nation. And such a thing is not as im- 
possible or unlikely as it might seem. 
There is a gathering force in this direction 
to-day which springs from the deepest 
sources of national enthusiasm—which is 
irresistible in its progress and infinite in 
its possibility. 

Reference to this matter is particularly 
timely just now, for the cities of the land 
will soon be making official preparations 
for the Fourth, and they will be taking the 
ideas of the New Fourth into considera- 
tion on a much broader scale than at any 
time since this movement began. What is 
important to us is to see at what point 
the current of this movement picks up the 
musical idea, to see where and why the 
contact is made, and to get some glimpse 
of the bigness of the possible result. 

The matter touches every American, and 
in the active musical world there is no 
class that it does not directly concern. The 
practical musician, singer or instrumental 
performer; the member of a musical club; 
the amateur who has any interest in cit- 
izenship; the composer above all else—all 
have their share, as large as they choose 
to make it, in the upbuilding and the bene- 
fits. 


A New Kind of Celebration 


America has made up its mind to have a 
new kind of a celebration for its greatest 
national holiday, the Fourth of July. This 
is the starting point. The old-fashioned 
celebration by powder and noise has be- 
come a national danger and nuisance. City 
after city has taken up the cry of a “safe 
and sane” Fourth, and has taken measures 
to devise a celebration which shall procure 
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it. New forms of celebration have come 
to no adequate fulfilment as yet—it is much 
too early for that. More thought has been 
spent upon the destruction of the old 
Fourth than upon the creation of the new. 

What is of first importance to realize, 
however, is that the tendency of the new 
celebration is already becoming well estab- 
lished. The movement is gaining force in 
a certain direction, and the absence of any 
important competing tendency is the strong- 
est evidence of the stability of the present 
trend. For at a time like this the national 
mind is alert for all valuable thoughts and 
suggestions. 

This tendency may be defined in the 
broadest way as a dramatic and musical 
one. A moment’s thought will show how 


‘closely such a development rests on the 


foundation of the traditional celebration 
of Independence Day. Heretofore the 
Fourth has meant two things—the Idea of 
Liberty and noise. These ideas have found 
expression in the various ways with which 
we are, nowadays too greatly, familiar. 
Both are basic ideas. The idea of liberty 
is the idea upon which the nation itself 
rests, and must necessarily be and remain 
the idea upon which rests its chief national 
holiday. Noise has represented the neces- 
sary outlet for enthusiasm concerning this 
idea. In the youthful and half-savage days 
of a new nation there had to be some im- 
mediate way of showing and venting an en- 
thusiasm keenly felt. Stump speaking and 
the shooting of guns were the means at 
hand, and these and closely similar ways 
of expression were seized upon. The vir- 
tues of sincerity and spontaneity originally 
animated these ways of celebrating. 

The whole present movement stands for 
a civilizing of this impulse to celebrate and 
of the means of celebration. The ways of 
representing the Idea of Liberty are to be 
developed into forms more suitable for 
our present civilization. The Idea of Lib 
erty is essentially an idea capable of dra- 
matic and scenic representation, especially 
in America, where it is bound up with the 
historic and romantic beginnings of our 
national life. The present trend is there- 
fore to give this idea representation by 
means of dramatic action shaped according 
to the requirements of pageantry, that it 
may be seen by masses of the people. 


Changing Noise Into Music 


The noise of the Fourth, i. e., what might 
be called enthusiasm by sound, becomes, in 
the present trend, Music. The transforma- 
tion of a nation’s noise into a nation’s 
music—this becomes the task and province 
of the New Fourth. And the country is 
ready for it. There is a national welcome 
ready for the day when all the energy that 
in the past has gone into the exploding of 
powder shall go into the universal making 
of music and song. Such music is the 
twin-sister art of the pageant-drama, and 
constitutes in fact the very atmosphere 
of exalted emotion in which such a drama 
should move. These two elements—ele- 
ments unlimited in their possibilities—stand 


at the foundation of the idea of the New 
Fourth. 


Pageants and Pageant-Dramas 


The moment that drama and music are 
taken into consideration the necessity of a 
form for them arises. And the problem 
of the New Fourth is to find the form or 
forms in which these things can be given 
to the people on a large scale as represent- 
ing the idea of the day. Tremendous aid 
is being lent to the finding of this form 
to-day by the various experiments in the 
making of paceants and pageant-dramas in 
different parts of the country, and by the 
activities which are demonstrating the re- 
sponse of the people to music in a large 
way. Out of these experiences the forms 
for popular national celebrations will arise. 

The music of the Fourth of July in the 
past has been chiefly confined to the brass 
band. The idea was to have some musical 
noise—there was no association of this 
musical noise in the mind of any one with 
the great art of music, in a broad and high 
sense. With the new order of things this 
is completely changed. The pageant-drama 
musters the chorus and orchestra (this was 
done locally even in a small Vermont 
town), and finds good music on the choral 
and orchestral plane wholly acceptable to 
the neople. The band will still have its 
function and will always be necessary for 
street. marching, but the latter has no 
ea in the kind of ceremony now pro- 
posed, which is given in one place as def- 
initelv as a drama is given on a stage. Un- 
der these circumstances the music neces- 
sary to accompany the entrances and exits 
of masses of people, marching or other- 
wise, will be taken care of by the orches- 
tra. 

The kind of celebration which is now 
irresistibly tending to form itself has in it 
the dramatic germ, which may grow to any 
size according to local talent and condi- 
tions, and the musical germ, subject to a 
similar growth. The way of growth is 
open to each, and in its possibility is lim- 
ited only by the limits of national genius 
in these respective arts. Thus the Forest 
Festival (Midsummer High Jinks) of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco grew to 
its present colossal musical-dramatic pro- 
portions. 

Into this music-pageant celebration will 
be drawn all the other elements which are 
now lining up for the New Fourth, the 
Recreation Associations, clubs and societies 
of various kinds, the various organizations 
of young people—all elements going to 
provide the material out of which such 
celebrations are made. 

Writings and information concerning the 
movement generally have been gathered 
into the pamphlets on Independence Day 
Celebrations published and given out by the 
Russell Sage Foundation in New York. In 
response to inquiries and requests from 
cities throughout the country, the Sage 
l‘oundation is now giving out a pamphlet 
containing practical suggestions for form- 
ulating celebrations. This brochure, “Sug- 
gestions for Celebrations of the Fourth of 
July by Means of Pageantry,” has been 
written and Fg by William Chaun- 
cey Langdon of the Sage Foundation, who 
composed and directed the Thetford (Vt.) 
Pageant last Summer. Mr. Langdon has 
covered as thoroughly as possible the pa- 
geantry and dramatic ideas and has form- 
ulated two ideas for celebrations, a “cere- 
mony” and a pageant. He has laid strong 
emphasis on music, and at his request I 
have contributed an article on the musical 
possibilities of the celebrations. This book 


will go out very broadly to mayors of cities, 
Fourth of July committees, clubs, and all 
who are interested. 

The ultimate development of this move- 
ment will mean the calling forth from the 
composer of a bigger and more powerful 
musical art than any which has yet arisen 
in America. 

As a rule the composer in America is 
too absorbed in his old-world dream. He 
does not feel himself te stand in any deep 
touch or sympathy with his country, be- 
cause his country has asked nothing of 
him. <A thousand things call him toward 
the musical art of Europe, and the ideals 
of the academies, which foster the old 
traditions. But nothing has called him to 
living contact with his own land. 

Great music can spring only from great 
Need. When the Need is laid at the door 
of the composer and he knows at last that 
he is required to create a musical art big 
enough for America, there is no doubt 
whatever but that he will and can do so, 
since he must. 


JANSER ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





Springfield Organization Surpasses Itself 
—Conductor’s Songs Solo Feature 


SprincrieLD, Mass., April 6—The 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra reached 
the summit of its artistic achievement in its 
concert on April 1, under the baton of 
Emil Karl Janser. Mr. Janser appeared 
on the program not only as conductor, but 
also as the composer of three songs sung 
by Berrick von Norden, the soloist. These 
songs were “Four by the Clock,” “I Doubt 
It,’ a humorous encore number, and an 
“Evening Song.” All were well received 
and the “Evening Song” had to be re- 
peated. 

Among the orchestral -selections wer: 
the “Unfinished” Symphony of Schubert, 
which the orchestra played in a_ finished 
manner; Volkmann’s D Minor Serenade 
for strings, with an effective ‘cello obbli 
gato by Arnold Janser, and Godard’s 
Adagio “Pathétique,” with a piano added to 
the orchestral instruments. The program 
opened with the Mezart Overture, “The 
Flight from the Seraglio,” and the final 
number was the “Festmarsch” of Richard 
Strauss. 
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(high voice) 


We Two Together (high voice) 


Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 
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AMERICAN STRING QUARTET’S SUCCESSFUL SEASON 





to sense rhythmic values; to 
elasticity, freedom and _ spon- 


the ability 
play with 
taneity. 
The quartet has been slightly changed in 
its personnel this Spring by the addition 


HE American String Quartet, which in- 
cludes in its membership Gertrude 
Marshall, first violin; Evelyn Street, sec- 
ond violin; Adeline Packard, viola, and 
Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, violoncello, 
all artists of excep- 
tional afility as soloists, 
is closing a season 
which has been filled 
with important engage- 
ments covering every 
part of the East and 
South. The season in- 
cluded visits to Wil- 
liams and Smith Col- 
leges, many club and 
private engagements 


throughout New Eng- 
land, of which there 
were several at the 


beautiful Fenway Court 
of Mrs. John L. Gard- 
ner, Boston; and a con- 
cert in Jordan Hall fol- 
lowed by one in Stein- 
ert Hall, Boston, at 
which Heinrich Geb- 
hard, the distinguished 
pianist joined in a pro- 
gram of exceptional in- 
terest. There were two 
concerts in Montreal, 
where the quartet has been heard for sev- 
eral seasons in succession. 

This quartet has been especially compli- 
mented for the virility and warmth of tone 
attained by the individual members and by 
the organization in ensemble. The mem- 
bers possess, to a marked degree, an un- 
usual ability to produce dynamic shadings 
and to create subtle nuances. They have 





The American String Quartet 


of Adeline Packard, viola, who takes the 
place of Edith Jewell. Miss Packard has 
been before the public as a professional 
violinist for some time. 

During August and September next the 
quartet will spend much time in Medfield, 
Mass., where the members will have the 
exceptional advantage of coaching by 
Charles Martin Loeffler. 





and again, and the players in the orchestra 
as well as the audience were most hearty in 
their applause. The remainder of the pro- 
gram, with the exception of Beethoven’s 
Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, was given up 
phony Orchestra was given Tuesday even- to Wagner, ending with the “Tannhiuser” 
ing before a large audience. It was Max Qverture. It was all splendidly played. 
Fiedler’s farewell appearance and as he "ow 
entered he was given a rousing ovation, the ce een 
applause lasting several minutes, and this 
was repeated at the close of the concert. 
Josef Hofmann was the soloist and his 
brilliant playing of Chopin’s F Minor Con- 
certo, in which he received sympathetic 
support from Mr. Fiedler and the orches- 
tra, will linger in the minds of the list- 
eners for many a day. He was recalled again 


Josef Hofmann, Soloist, with Boston 
Symphony in Providence 

ProvipENcE, April 6.—The last concert of 

the thirty-first season by the Boston Sym- 


Fairy Cantata Has Hearing 

“The Little 
Charles Vincent, 
a ‘fairy tale by 


Mermaid,” a cantata by 
with libretto founded on 
Hans Christian Andersen, 
was produced by the Montclair Studio 
Choral under the direction of Emma K. 
Denison in Montclair, N. J., on March 206. 
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‘sung by 


sung by 
Dennison 
Witch. 


The title part was excellently 
Pearl Lumley Wirth, and Miss 
made a great success as the Sea 
Charles C. Pritchard, baritone, assumed 
the character of the Prince, and Mrs. 
Pritchard assisted in the capacity of a 
reader. The accompanist for the cantata 
was Mrs. Nelson Funk. The chorus was 
composed of twelve young women, in- 
cluding eight sopranos and four altos. 





FESTIVAL IN DIXIE LAND 


South’s Big Musical Event in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., This Month 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., April 2.—The 

eighteenth annual Music Festival of the 


South Atlantic States will be held at Spar- 
tanburg on April 24, 25 and 26 with eleven 


prominent soloists, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, and the Converse College 


Choral Society, under the direction of 
Arthur L. Manchester. 

Included in the list of artists are Mary 
Garden, George Hamlin and Ellison Van 
Hoose, of the Chicago Opera Company; 
Jeanne Jomelli and Gertrude Rennyson, the 
noted sopranos; Corinne Welsh, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Albert Janpolski, 
baritone, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 

Features of the festival will be a pres- 
entation of “Faust” in concert form with 
Mme. Jomelli, Miss Welsh, Messrs. Van 
Hoose, Middleton and Janpolski and a 
chorus of 200, and Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” with the principal parts 
Miss Rennyson, Miss Welsh, Mr. 
Althouse and Mr. Middleton. The final 
evening will be Artists’ Night with Miss 
Garden and Mr. Hamlin as principal solo- 
ists. 


Musicale for Benefit of Blind Babies 


A musicale will be 
April 14, at Delmonico’s, New York, for 
the benefit of the Arthur Home for Blind 
Babies. The program will be one of pleas- 
ing variety and many prominent artists 
will lend their aid. The program will in 
clude: 


given on Sunday, 


“Dinorah,”’ 
Cadix,’ Delibes, 
Forge, Sidonie 
“*L_ouise,’’ Charpentier, 


“Shadow Song” from 
Meverbeer, “ es Filles de 
“Schatz, du willst wissen,’”? La 
Spero; Sopr: ino Aria from 
Mrs. Isaac Newton Spiegelberg; Soprano Solos, 

Mother o’ Mine,” Frank Tours, ‘Philosophy,’ 
David Emmell, Maybelle Davis; Piano Barcarolle, 
Leschetizky, Concert Etude, Mrs. Dowell, Bertha 
Klemens; Songs, “Birth of Moon,’ Leoni, ‘‘Sun- 
rise Song,’’ Boltzell, “‘Come to Me,” D’Hardelot, 


Soprano Solos, 


Jennie Hall Buckhout; Violin, Romance, Linding, 
Hungarian Dance, Prahms-Joachim, Edwin 
Grasse; Readings, **Pagan Chance,’’ Rudyard Kip 
ling, “In de Mawnin,’”’ and “Li’l Brown Baby,” 
Laurence Dunbar, Henry Gaines Hawn; “Sun 
shine Greetings,’’ Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden; 
Contralto S 10s, “The Sea,’’ MacDowell, “The 
Lark,”? Parker, “‘The Danza,’’ Chadwick, Mildred 
Potter; Piano, Nocturne, Chopin, Rhapsodie, 
Liszt, Bertha Klemen; Songs, ‘*Vous dansez, 
Marquise,” Lemaire, ‘“‘Chansons de Musette,”’ 
“Mimi Pinson,” Leoncavallo, “‘En passant por 
la Lorraine,’’ Arcadet, \ugette Forét: ’Cello 
Songs, Adagio, Bargiel, “Sous la _ Feuilles,”’ 
Thomé, Joseph Heindl; Tenor Soles, ‘‘Morning 
Ilvmn,.” George Henschel, ‘‘Fedora,’’ Giordano, 
“Mattinata,’’ Leoncavallo, Paul Morenzo; Violin 
Solos, “Song Without Words,” Scherzo capri- 
cioso, Polonaise, Edwin Grasse, played by the 
composer. The accompanists will be George 


Falkenstein, Margery Morrison, Kurt Schindler 


and Miss Cohen. 


Sousa’s Son Sues Impresario 


A suit for $17,602 was filed in the New 
York Supreme Court last week by John 
Philip Sousa, Jr., son of the famous band 
master, in which the defendant is Thomas 
Quinlan, an [nglish producer and man- 
ager, who arranged the trip of Sousa and 
his band through Africa and Australia last 
year, agreeing to pay the organization 
$4,000 a week for thirty weeks, in addition 
to $6,500 for the leader’s personal expenses. 
The account has been assigned by the 
bandmaster to his son, who alleges that the 
amount sued for is still due on the con- 
tract, although repeated demands for pay- 
ment have been made. 


Dessoir, the wife of a university 
who has been a popular /teder 
closed her 
recital 


Susanne 
professor, 
singer in Germany for a decade, 
with a farewell song 
mol ith 


public career 
in Berlin last 
Richard Buhlie has been 


Berlin the three piano recitals he 
gave in London. 


repeating in 
recently 
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APPEAR IN NEGLIGEE!! 
NOT THIS GERMAN SINGER! 


Frau Ottmann Forfeits Contract Rather 
Than Dress Part in Scene Where 
Feature Is Lack of Costume 
Bertin, April 3.—Because she refused 
in the title role of a revival of 
Belle Heéléne,” in the 
costume which the part 
Marie Ottmann, one of Ger- 
many’s most popular opera stars, forfeited 
her contract with the Theater des Westens. 
Frau Ottmann is one of the most beau- 
tiful women on the German stage, and will 
be remembered as the original German 


to appear 
Offenbach’s “La 
daring negligée 
calls’ for, 


Merry Widow in Lehar’s opera. When 
Max Reinhardt decided to preduce “La 
Belle Helene” she was engaged for the 


leading part, but when she learned of the 
scanty costume she was required to wear 
in the famous boudoir scene, she declined 
tc appear. 

A Hungarian actress, to whom costume 
or lack of costume made little difference, 
was then engaged for the part, but un- 
fortunately for the management she was 
taken ill just before the first performance, 
and Irau Ottmann was implored to re- 
consider her decision. She was told she 
could wear what she liked in the distaste- 
ful scene. 

This time, however, she 
artistic dignity, and, declaring that she 
would not be “second choice,” again dis- 
appointed the management. 

But “La Belle Héléne” has been pro- 
duced and is being played. A minor under- 
study, probably delighted at the chance, 
assumed the title role, and as for her cos- 
tume there is so little of it that little need 
be said. 


stood on her 


Eleventh Annual Festival for Nashua, 
New Hampshire 


_Nasnua, N. H., April 8—The details 
for the eleventh annual music festival of 
the Nashua Oratorio Society, on May 16 


and 17, give promise of an excellent series 
of three concerts. The works that will be 
given are Saint-Saens’s “Samson et Dal- 
ila,’ Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
least.” The soloists are to be Mildred 
Potter, mezzo-soprano; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; Stephen Townsend, baritone, and 
Oscar Hunting, bass. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra will also assist. Eusebius G. 
llood, who has been the director since the 
inauguration of these festivals, will be the 
conductor. At the first concert the ad- 


vanced chorus of the High School, z50 
voices, will sing the “Wedding Feast” and 
“Olaf Trygvasson,” and the soloists and 


Nashua 
will produce 
closing concert. 


orchestra will also be heard. ‘The 
(Jratorio Society, 100 voices, 
“Samson et Dalila” at the 


Bruce Steane, the Englishman who com- 
posed a “Dreadnought” Suite, has now com- 
pleted a tone poem for orchestra entitled 
“Grimaldi,” inspired by the character of the 
famous clown, who frequently acted while 
suffering intense pain. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FANELLI. 7 


MusicaL AMERICA, in its letter from Paris last week, 
gave the strange story of Ernest Fanelli, the obscure 
and impoverished orchestral player who, at fifty-one, 
has leaped into fame through a composition written 
twenty-nine years ago. According to the account the 
composer did not take his score to the conductor of 
his orchestra, M. Pierné, with the intention of showing 
it to him as music, and of having it performed, but 
merely as a testimony to his ability as a copyist. The 
music was apparently not even signed, as M. Pierné 
asked him who had written it. 

The conductor was naturally astounded to find the 
music prophetic of much of that which has happened 
to music in the twenty-nine years since it was written. 
Surprising as the incident itself, due to a 
composer of abnormal temperament so long neglect- 
ing the remarkable child of his early brain, there is 
nothing fundamentally astonishing in the achievement. 

Things about to be discovered or invented, are al- 
ways “in the air.” 

Professor Dolbear, Tufts College, was experimenting 
with light vibrations through opaque solids, years be- 
fore Roentgen startled the world with his X-ray pho- 
tographs. A number of men almost had the final prin- 
ciples of the aeroplane before the Wright brothers 
made it ultimately practical. In Dolbear’s case, he 
happened not to think of the sensational idea of mak- 
ing photographs with his X-ray, and another thought 
of it first. With the aeroplane inventors before the 
Wrights, it was lack of actual success of the product 
that stood in the way of fame. In Fanelli’s case it 
was some quality of temperament that prevented him 
from getting his work into the arena. 

Sentimentalists will, in this. instance, make much of 
the idea of the obscure genius struggling with poverty, 
of the maintenance of ideals against the encroachments 
of want, and of the modest and retiring nature of 
this man who presumably knew himself to have genius. 
Pleasant as Fanelli’s recent success is to contemplate, 
the circumstances of the matter warrant no such view. 
It is a wholly abnormal thing that a genius should 
keep his work in total obscurity for twenty-nine years, 
and even then be making absolutely no effort to bring 
it to light. Such extremes in hiding one’s light under 
a bushel are remote from the natural process of hu- 
man life, and are productive of good for no one. There 
is no question here of the opposed and oppressed 
genius. Fanelli was not fighting for his work; he 
“blushed with confusion (at fifty-one!) at the mere 
discovery of his authorship by Pierné.” 


was, in 


Fanelli’s poverty was undoubtedly brought about 
through some deficiency in his nature which made 
it impossible for him to get into the open with his 
work. If he had been able to make his work tell, and 
had risen to the position to which his brains entitled 
him, however great his struggle with conditions might 
have been, he would not have been spending twenty- 
nine years in total obscurity, in ugly poverty and want, 
and in occupations of a degrading nature. 

There is nothing beautiful in starvation and want, or 
in tragic obscurity when appreciation is merited. These 
things are ugly in themselves, and they are barren and 
uncreative. A man who, thirty years ago, could write 
music prophetic of conditions during many years to 
come, should now be a leader, showing frenzied mu- 
sical art which way to go. His creative faculty should 
have been growing stronger through use, instead of 
atrophying. He should have been giving out his soul 
in music to men and not begging crusts and playing in 
dingy dance halls. 

Modesty is a charming quality, and shyness has its 
attractions, but these are things that can easily be 
carried to the extremes where, they cease to be virtues. 
Fanelli’s life cannot be regarded as a struggle for ideals 
through poverty, but is rather a tragedy of tempera- 
ment. We must admire him for his genius, and con- 
fess to the sympathetic feeling which always goes out 
to a man in whom genius and modesty are combined. 
But we cannot fail to recognize that his is a case of ab- 
normality, ot exaggerated temperamental qualities 
which have resulted tragically and have hampered the 
very genius of the man, which should have had some 
liberal measure of free play all these years. 

It is pleasant to see Fanelli receiving recognition 
at this late date, even despite his putting every obsta- 
cle in the way of it, and it is hoped, though scarcely 
to be imagined, that he has retained a measure of his 
creative capacity and musical vision equal to the task 
of fulfilling some of the world’s present musical needs. 





ABERRATIONS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


Hugo Miunsterberg, intellectual diplomat from Ger- 
many to America and vice versa, has made some in- 
teresting observations on the intellectual relations of 
America and European countries, in an article on 
“American Patriotism and Europe,” in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 

The general theme presented is the accidental and 
factitious nature of culture in various countries, due 
to an erratic system of international communication 
concerning culture matters. Also, the article treats of 
the fact, so plain to all students of the matter, that 
America in its youthful self-satisfaction and egotism 
pays no proper attention either to pleasing its patrons 
abroad, or to a proper revelation of its own best in- 
tellectual and artistic products to other lands. 

Professor Miinsterberg finds that the European books 
appearing in translation in the American market make 
a pitiful, absurd and erratic showing of the actual for- 
eign output, also he finds that American dealers in 
books are so careless of their foreign arrangements 
that the foreign dealers find it almost impossible to 
obtain American books ordered of them. 

He points out the curious conditions that exist as 
the result of these irregularities and this self-absorbed 
patriotism. He says that it is well known that the “per- 
sistent efforts of a few great art dealers have created 
in the American market a monopoly for French paint- 
ings through artificially awakening a taste, then a fash- 
ion, then, finally, a craving for an art which originaily 
did not |e at all in the line of American instincts.” 
In a s  nilar way, he says, accidental factors have de- 
terminea the most recent prevalence of Italian opera 
in the operatic life of the nation. Further, he poinis 
out that it is just as supremely accidental that in the 
field of scholarship Germany for a long while was the 
only place of pilgrimage for American students, al- 
though, as he says, “no American ever sees a paint- 
ing of Boecklin or hears an opera of Mozart or Bee- 
thoven.” 

So self-absorbed are we here that our culture takes 
on an accidental aspect according to whatever countries 
have made the strongest campaign here for their work. 
This militates against a broad, and especially against 
a true, horizon in matters of American culture. On 
the other hand, as regards America making no ef- 
fort, as Professor Miinsterberg says, to bring to other 
nations her own spiritual products, America is not ac- 
customed, as other nations are, to cater to foreign 
nations and to consider their convenience. 

Thus we in America will be much slower in gaining 
a true appreciation of our artistic and literary quality 
abroad than will foreign nations with us. This is only 
too apparent from the preposterous remarks about 
American life and thought frequently made by Euro- 
peans of prominence who have not ascertained the facts 
about America. 


The first step toward remedying these matters will 
The individual will not 


be a truer individual culture. 





consent to be accidentally cultivated, but will scan 
the world’s horizon for himself and build up for him- 
self an intellectual and artistic character than -rests 
on the solid foundation of the world’s present reali- 
ties. If later such tendencies lead to broader interna- 
tional understanding, so much the better. 





GATTI-CASAZZA AND GERMAN OPERA 


When Mr. Gatti-Casazza first assumed control of the 
Metropolitan Opera House a few years ago there was 
not a little dismay in certain quarters lest with an 
Italian in control of the artistic destinies of the insti- 
tution German opera should be slighted. It did not 
take long, though, to convince skeptics of their error 
and to prove to them that Gatti-Casazza, far from being 
inimical to German music, supported it even more 
staunchly thani.had either of his two immediate prede- 
cessors, both of whom were native Germans. 

Since those days the Italian director has not re- 
ceded an inch from his position. It has won him the 
sincerest admiration and gratitude of all true music- 
lovers. Indeed, there are times when one wishes that 
he were half as zealous in the cause of certain other 
composers, notably the Frenchmen Bizet, Massenet and 
Saint-Saéns, as he is for Wagner. His devotion to the 
greatest of all operatic composers has been ceaseless- 
ly in evidence. He has made it a point to give as many 
Wagner performances as available artistic resources 
permitted... He hus restaged to more or less advantage 
certain of the music dramas that under Conried had 
been condemned to very shabby scenic garments in- 
deed. Choral and orchestral forces have likewise been 
strengthened, thanks to his tireless efforts, and the en- 
semble is vastly stronger and superior in every way to 
what it was in the years before his arrival. 

Up to a few years ago German opera in New York 
was synonymous with Wagner. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
eagerly sought to extend its boundaries. He has made 
Humperdinck’s “K6onigskinder” a fixture in the reé- 
pertoire, thereby accomplishing the greatest service to 
German operatic art in New York since Conried pro- 
duced “Parsifal.” He brought out this season Thuille’s 
“Lobetanz” and Blech’s “Versiegelt,” and if these have 
attracted less favorable attention the blame can as- 
suredly not be laid to him. He has revived Gluck 
operas in sumptuous style. 

German art has no greater friend or more ardent 
champion than Mr. Gatti-Casazza, a fact which the sea- 
son now ending has demonstrated quite as effectually 
as the preceding ones. 
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Helen Royton and Adolf Link Off for Europe 


Estelle Wentworth, the prima donna, who went to 
Berlin to study with Frank King Clark, has secured 
an engagement as leading soprano in the Royal Opera 
House of Dessau, and the news of her success has in 
duced Helen Royton, familiar to theatergoers as the 
Mimosa San of “The Geisha” and as Poppy in “San 
Toy,” to go to Berlin to study. She went to Bremen 
on the George Washington, and on the steamer were 
several musical celebrities, including Felix Weingartner, 
Lucille Marcel and Adolf Link. Mr. Link is the chief 
comedian of the Duke’s Theater in Meiningen, and has 
been appearing at the Irving Place Theater in New 
York. 

Powell—Maud Powell, the violinist, is now an auto- 
mobile enthusiast. Her husband, H. Godfrey Turner, 
this week presented her with a touring car, and Mme 
Powell, already an accomplished driver, will spend 
much of the Summer on the Long Island roads. 


Homer—Louise Homer, the Metropolitan Opera con 
tralto, is not an anti-suffragist, although she was so 
mentioned in a recent magazine article. Her husband, 
Sidney Homer, believes in votes for women, and Mrs 
Homer says she thinks just as he does. She hopes her 
four daughters will be allowed to vote when they are 
old enough. 
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OF EXCEPTIONAL WORTH 


Large Audience Pays Tribute to Splen- 
did Work of Miss Hauser, Mr. Sas- 
lavsky and Assisting Artists 





A delighted audience remained to ap- 
plaud Isabel Hauser, the pianist, Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, violinist, and their assisting 
artists, at the close of their concert of 
chamber music at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on April 4. 

An inspiring per- 
formance of Dvo- 
rak’s Piano Quin- 
tet had just been 
played by Miss 
Hauser and four 
members of the 
New York Sym- 
phony Society, 
Mr. Saslavsky, 
first violin; Ru- 
dolf Rissland, sec- 
ond violin; Hans 
Weissman, _ viola, 
and Paul Kefer, 
cello. The pres- 
entation of the 
melodious Dvorak 
work maintained 
such an even 
standard of excel- 
lence that it was difficult to single out any 
one movement as the most pleasing, but the 
Andante con moto gave perhaps the keen- 
est enjoyment. 

Of like interest was the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ’Cello Sonata, op. 58, No. 2, 
by Miss Hauser and Mr. Kefer. In 
this number the 
pianist had an ex- 
cellent medium for 
the display of her 
pianistic talents, 
playing the various 
movements with 
distinction and 
sureness of tech- 
nical resource. In 
the Allegretto 
Scherzando Mr. 
Kefer found his 
most grateful op- 
portunity, bringing 
to the rendition of 
this movement an 
understanding of 
the underlying 
emotional content. 

Mozart’s Piano Quartet in G Minor en- 
listed the artistic services of Miss Hauser, 
together with Messrs. Saslavsky, Weiss- 
man and Kefer. The four musicians gave 
an eloquent reading of the Mozart com- 
position, bringing it to a brilliant close with 
a performance of the Rondo which was 
marked by an irresistible gayety. The play- 
ing of Miss Hauser was notably effective 
in this number and at the close the pianist 
received many floral tributes of apprecia- 
t10Mn, 








Photo Dupont 
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MR. TAFT AT THIS FESTIVAL 





President and His Wife to Attend Cin- 
cinnati’s Big Event 
Cincinnati, April 8.—President and Mrs. 
\Villiam H. Taft have accepted the invita- 
tion of the board of directors of the Cin- 
innati May Festival Association to attend 
this year’s May Festival to be held from 
\lay 7 to 11. Lawrence Maxwell, president 
‘{ the association, went to Washington to 
extend the invitation, and the official ac- 
ceptance has just been received. The 
President and Mrs. Taft hope to attend all 

f the concerts. 

Both the President and Mrs. Taft have 
een closely identified with music in Cin- 
innati. The President was a warm friend 
{ the late Theodore Thomas and one of 
his staunch supporters in the early days 
iere. Two years ago he unveiled the monu- 
nent erected to the dead leader in Music 
lall. Mrs. Taft was at one time a mem- 
er of the May Festival Chorus, under 
Ir. Thomas. Later she was the first presi- 
ent of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
ra Association. 

‘he programs for this year are regarded 
$s the greatest in the history of these 
‘mous festivals. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 

the opening event, followed by “The 


eatitudes” of César Franck on Wednes- 
lay night ; “The New Life” of Wolf- 
errari and Benoit’s children’s cantata, 


into the World,” and Van der Stucken’s 





the Berlioz Requiem and scenes from 
“Meistersinger” as the closing night’s pro- 
gram. The two matinées will be equally 
remarkable; the “Dante” Symphony, by 
Liszt, in which a chorus ef 500 children 
will assist, and Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” 
and Schumann-Heink as soloist, will be the 
main features of the Thursday matinée, 
while the Saturday matinée will present an 
all-Wagner program with Gadski, Ric- 
cardo Martin and Herbert Witherspoon as 
soloists. 





BERLIN PIANISTS’ SUCCESS 





Lavish Praise for Playing of Lydia 
Hoffmann and Alberto Jonas 


Bertin, April 5.—The fourth symphony 
orchestra concert of the Breslau Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in addition to the taste- 
ful program arranged bv Florenz Werner, 
also presented a welcome surprise in Lydia 
Hoffmann, a splendid pianist of Berlin, 
who played the Concerto in E Flat by Liszt 
with power and compelling rhythm. Her 
piano passages were clear and fluent, her 
playing of octaves was full of strength 
and the long series of trills were brought 
out to perfection. There was fine shading 
and much temperament in her _play- 
ing of the seldom heard Andante Spi- 
anato and Polonaise, op. 22, of Chopin. In 
this also she gained well deserved success 
and acknowledged the applause with a 
Caprice of Mendelssohn, in which her 
playing created genuine astonishment. To 
judge from her performance this pianist 
belongs to those few whose future should 
be followed with special interest. 

Alberto Jonas, the celebrated Spanish 
pianist and teacher here, has been appear- 
ing with great success in the principal cities 
of Germany. The critics of Cologne spoke 
glowingly of his wonderful technic and of 
the convincing manner in which he played 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata. A clever 
new Suite by Paul Ertel also won much 
favorable comment. Everywhere his play- 
ing was received with unbounded enthu- 
siasm. 





Lectures on Puccini and Wagner Operas 
by Mr. Gideon 


Boston, April 5.—Under the auspices of 
the Boston Opera Company Henry L. Gid- 
eon lectured in New Haven, Conn., on 
March 15 on “Madama Butterfly” and on 
April 4 he presented the third of a series 
of four talks on “Wagner and his Music 
Dramas” at the home of Jennie Frances 
Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Gideon 
illustrates these talks with numerous se- 
lections on the pianoforte. 





Two Elaborate Easter Services 


Two elaborate musical services were held 
at Calvary Baptist Church, New York, on 
Easter Sunday, under the direction of Ed- 
ward Morris Bowman, organist and choir- 
master. The morning music included two 
Handel numbers, “] Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth” from “The Messiah,” sung 
by Mrs. Charles A. Lewis, and “Hallelu- 
jah! the Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth,” 
sung by a chorus of one hundred. 

In the evening service Edward Norman 
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STEINWAY! 


Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 


The gradual 


the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Kent sang “Cujus Animam” from “Stabat 
Mater.” 

Mr. Bowman’s musical settings of two 
prayers were sung by the choir, and Mr. 
Bowman gave a benedictory twilight organ 
recital, 


Baltimore Soprano to Sing with Aborn 


Company 
BALTIMORE, April 8.—Mrs. Mabel Gar- 
rison Siemonn, a vocal graduate of the 


Peabody Conservatory, has been engaged by 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Company 
to sing a number of important roles in its 
Spring tour. She will appear as Filina in 
“Mignon”; Gretel in “Hansel und Gretel”; 
Gilda in “Rigoletto,” and in othe leading 
roles. Mrs. Siemonn was the soprano so- 


loist of the Peabody Concert Company for 
several seasons. W. J. R. 





Italian Tenor Gets Judgment Against 
Liebler & Company 


A verdict for $7,257 was obtained in the 
New York Supreme Court last week by 
Giuseppe Gaudenzi, the Italian tenor, in a 
suit against Liebler & Company for breach 


of contract. Gaudenzi declared he had 
been engaged to sing in Mascagni’s “Yso- 
bel,” which was never produced in this 


country, owing to a disagreement between 
the producers and composer. 





Alfred Kaiser’s new opera, “Stella Maris,” 
is winning success in the smaller German 
cities. 











SENSATIONAL RISE AND FALL OF ETELKA GERSTER | 





By ROBERT GRAU co 
ANY there are to-day who can recall 
the night, in the early 80's, at the 
Academy of Music, York, when a 
new coloratura singer stepped into fame 
almost unheralded in the middle of a Ma- 
pleson opera season. Grand opera up to 
that night had been a serious problem for 
the doughty old colonel, and it was said 
that the sheriff was “on the doorstep” on 
the very evening when Etelka Gerster, the 
Hungarian soprano, carried the audience 
off its feet and set it literally crazy by her 
sensational vocalization. That audience 
was so enthralled by the marvelous voice 
and methods of execution of Gerster that 
it is a truth—many forgot they were in an 
opera house. 

That night saved Mapleson, for, at Ger- 
ster’s second appearance, as Amina in “Son- 
nambula,” every seat in the house was sold 
before the doors were opened, and this was 
not an ordinary achievement in the period 
whereof I write. Gerster became the rage 
and for three years her name was one to 
conjure with. The fame that had come to 
her in a night was so distinctly unusual and 


New 


emphatic that the history of grand opera 
in this country cannot record any similar 
achievement to this day. Others have come, 
been heard and conquered, but no triumph 
so sensational as Gerster’s has ever been 
witnessed by an American audience. 

The career of Etelka Gerster received 
its impetus from a New York audience, 
and, sad to relate, that same career ended 
as suddenly as it began, also before a New 
York audience, a decade later. 

After Gerster left this country, 
amassed a large fortune through three 
years of constant success, little was heard 
of her save that she was singing abroad. 
Rumor had it that her voice was not what 
it had been, and American impresarios were 
reluctant to accord to the diva the $1,250 
a night she demanded for a concert tour. 
Nevertheless that intrepid Yankee, Henry 
E. Abbey, despite the rumors he had heard, 
engaged Gerster for a sixty-concert season 


having 


in 1892-3 at her own terms. 
At length announcement was made of 
the opening concert at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. The public had heard the 
rumors, but Abbey’s confidence in the diva 
was shared by all. The opera house was 
sold out, a galaxy of well-known singers 
was secured to surround the star. In all the 


years that | have attended musical events | 
never observed an audience so full of an- 
ticipation as that gathering that had come 
to pay homage to the greatest living colora- 
tura singer. 

Finally Gerster appeared for the first 
number in the opening part of the program. 
Such an ovation not even Patti had ever 
received. Gerster did not appear the least 
nervous, and before she sang her first note, 
if there were any in the audience doubtful 
as to her vocal condition, her self-posses- 
sion in the face of that tumultuous wel- 
come would have restored their confidence. 

It was truly the same Gerster who had 
come ten years before and conquered in a 
night. There she stood before the wel- 
coming audience that had paid fabulous 
prices to hear her sing. The tension was 
something awful, for with the first notes 
was to be determined whether rumor had 
lied. But, alas! 

Gerster was voiceless! 

How she did try to coax those trills and 
roulades from that wonderful throat! 

But we will drop the curtain here. Ger- 
ster’s career had ended that night, for she 
never again recovered her voice, and that 
audience of three thousand music lovers 
went slowly from the opera house the sad- 
dest assemblage I have ever seen. Many 
were in tears, for had not their favorite 
singer failed almost in the same manner as 
she had triumphed at her début ten years 
before? 
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When Ginsburg’s magnifi- 
cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
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“POST VICTORIAN MUSIC” AND OTHER NEW BOOKS 





OST VICTORIAN MUSIC’* is the 
indeterminate and rather enigmatic 
title of a newly published volume of essays 
by the English writer, Charles L. Graves. 
In the compass of four hundred pages he 
has treated a wide variety of musical sub- 
jects, ranging from discussions of the work 
and Debussy to reviews of 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky and 
Beethoven’s letters; brief commentaries on 
certain great singers of the past; the bal- 
lad industry, the music in the public schools 
and a host of other. miscellaneous topics. 
Almost all of these papers have appeared 
at some time or other in the Spectator, so 
that the relative untimeliness of certain 
ones is easily accounted for. 

Mr. Graves’s book makes exceedingly in- 
teresting reading, for the most part, and 
where critical comments and opinions are 
called for they are generally sound and 
discriminating. Mr. Graves has given a 
brief but keen survey of Richard Strauss’s 
“Symphonia Domestica,” “Salomé” and 
“Elektra.” He has laid his finger on one 
of Strauss’s most vulnerable spots when he 
declares that “by far the most impressive 
effects are attained by occasional lapses 
from contorted and highly organized dis- 
cord into straightforward, genial and, if 
the truth be told, commonplace melody. 
For the quality of the later Straussian mel- 
ody, when stripped of its magnificent or- 
chestral upholstery, is often quite Early 
Victorian in its bland banality.” It is also 
refreshing to note that, though an English- 
man, Mr. Graves does not rhapsodize over 
Elgar’s much-talked-of First Symphony. 
He hits the nail on the head when he says 
that “no musical composition can be pro- 
nounced great that is not based on the bed- 
rock of melody. Just as the grand style in 
literature depends on verbs and nouns, so 
melody forms the bones and sinews of the 
grand style in music. If this canon be ac- 
cepted we cannot accord the title of great- 
ness to the new symphony. ... He 
(Elgar) is stronger in his epithets than in 
his verbs and nouns,” 

There are interesting pages on Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, Adelina Patti, Julius Stock- 
hausen, Clara Novello, Manuel Garcia. 
August Manns, Jacques Blumenthal, An- 
toinette Sterling and Sterndale Bennett. 
There is also an absorbing article on 
“American Musical Criticism,” in which the 
author names as the three typical American 
critics Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Finck and Mr. 
Huneker. Mr. Krehbiel’s critical attitude 
and style, he finds, “do not exhibit any 
notable lapse from the orthodox.” He is 
somewhat aghast at Mr. Finck’s courage in 
stating the truth that Chopin’s piano com- 
positions are superior to Beethoven's and 
“of claiming for MacDowell a place along- 
side of Schubert and Schumann as a song 
writer.” But perhaps Mr. Graves, like 
most other Englishmen, has not yet taken 
the trouble to familiarize himself with 
MacDowell. To Mr. Huneker several 
pages are devoted and the conclusions at- 
tained therein may be regarded as fairly 
correct. 

It is not possible to enter into an exam- 
ination of the numerous other essays. But 
they are all well worth reading, and if 
here and there one disagrees with certain 
statements there can be no question of the 
perfect sincerity on which they are based. 
Mr. Graves’s literary style is facile, grace- 


of Strauss 
books on 


ful and not over-ornate. MH. OF. FP. 
*k * * 
engaging work, which will interest 


N 

A both dilettante and professional mu- 
sicilans, is a new volume, “The Piano Ped- 
als—How, When and Where to Use 
Them,’+ by Mrs. A. M. Virgil, the noted 
piano-pedagogue and director of the Virgil 
Piano School, New York. The author ex- 
plains at the very outset that the old meth- 
ods of indicating pedaling have been the 
cause of much dissatisfaction; that other 
signs have been tried with little success and 
that therefore if the underlying principles 
of pedaling are understood the pianist will 
be well enabled to disregard signs alto- 
gether. 





*“Post VicToRIAN Music.” By Charles L. 


Graves Cloth, 369 pages. Published by the 

Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $2.00 net. 
+“THE Prawo Pepats.”” By Mrs. A. M. Virgil. 

Published by the Virgil Piano School Co., New 


York. Price, $1.25 net. 


with exercises in broken 
chords, Mrs. Virgil explains each musical 
example in Part I; all tempi and varieties 
of chords are considered and there is an 
admirable presentation of the subject. In 
Part II, the question as to how runs are 
to be pedaled is brought up and again 
handled with original and sound ideas. The 
staccato is next given attention; the “demi- 
staccato” and “sharp. staccato” are ex- 
plained and examples given. Space is also 
given to the pedaling of related and unre- 
lated tones, what the author terms “echo 
chords” and “echo effects” and the ‘‘Sosten- 
uto Pedal.” At the close Mrs. Virgil quotes 
Anton Rubinstein’s “The pedal is the soul 
of the pianoforte” and remarks that though 
an experienced player may take liberties 
with the pedal through his superior gifts, 
lesser pianists will surely come to grief un- 
less they fully comprehend the meaning of 
the pedal and its relation to the proper de- 
livery of compositions. The book is a dis- 
tinct addition to the literature concerning 
the various phases of development of the 
art of the pianist. 

* * * 


Beginning 


The first volume of Edwin Evans’s “Jo- 
hannes Brahms—Historical, Descriptive and 
Analytical Account of the Entire Works” tf 
—has appeared, published by the house of 
Scribner. It is devoted to the entire vocal 
works and is one of the most remarkable 
books that have been published in some 
time, being much more than the average 
biographical work. Mr. Evans has done a 
splendid piece of work, a huge labor. 

The information which Mr. Evans’s work 
gives is enormous and the book should be 
in the library of every iiusic-lover; it is 
intended for the use of concert-goers and 
as a reference work to which one can re- 
sort for a musicianly and interesting de- 
scription of any song or choral work of 
the great German master. In this it is 
without equal in musical literature. In the 
order of their opus numbers the many com- 
positions, beginning with op. 3 and continu- 
ing to the “Four Series Songs, Op. 121,” 
are carefully explained, the music being 
dwelt upon and the poems also considered 
with much appreciation. At the close of the 
volume a table of the forty-nine German 
folksongs which Brahms arranged is given 
and a chronological list of the years of the 
composer’s life and the things which he 
did during them is included; there is also 
a table of editions, which will prove useful 
to admirers of Brahms, giving the original 
title, the English title, translator, English 
first line and the publisher of the songs. 

A work of this kind means an amount of 
labor to the person who undertakes it that 
can hardly be estimated by the casual reader 
of books on musical objects, or in fact on 
any subject. To write a thorough biog- 
raphy of a man requires a great deal of 
time and work, but this encyclopedic volume 
is a much more taxing proposition. It is a 
labor of love, a tribute by its writer to the 
memory of the composer and Mr. Evans 
may be assured that it will go down as 
one of the most exhaustive musical works 
yet written by any author. A. W. K. 

* * * 

M. B. LEAVITT, a very well-known fig- 

ure in American dramatic circles for 
the last half century, has just published a 
book, “Fifty Years in Theatrical Manage- 
ment,”$ which is in all respects a remark- 
able piece of work. More than 700 pages 
in length it is brimful of information of 
the most absorbing kind and will appeal 
not only to those interested in theatrical 
matters but to musicians as well. Mr. 
Leavitt has devoted not a little attention 
to the rise and expansion of grand opera 
in America and he has traced it almost 
from its beginnings down to the present 
day. Aside from an account of the vicis- 
situdes and gradual rise to prosperity of 
this form of musical art the author has 
also given sketches of the careers of many 
of the most famous operatic artists of to- 
day. Of course there is much about comic 
opera and comic opera singers and several 
pages are also devoted to musical man- 
agers. The book covers with great com- 
pleteness the period between 1859 and the 
present day. It is accurate, well written 
and interestingly illustrated, and cannot 
fail to meet with general approval. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA FROM ITS BEGINNING 


First Real Impetus to National School Given by Catherine II— 
Spontaneity, Sincerity and Poetry of the Representative 
Works —Artistic Independence of the Composers 


By IVAN NARODNY 


“ 





. 





ANY American and English opera- 
goers have the idea that Italians, 
Germans and French are the only authori- 
ties in opera and take for granted that 
everything pertaining to opera must be 
measured from a Latin-German point of 
view. What does not belong to Germans, 
Italians and Frenchmen is not worth know- 
ing. For this very reason the foundation 
f a national Anglo-Saxon or American 
opera is discouraged and every original ef- 
fort slighted. I was not much surprised, 
in this connection, to hear a noted New 
York music critic say that he did not know 
there was an independent Russian na- 
tional opera. In his opinion Russian opera 
stood even beneath American, and what- 
ever there was was an imitation of Wag- 
ner. 

Russia is looked at as a semi-barbaric 
country of peasants and Cossacks. Its art 
and opera are measured from the point of 
view of its bad political system. Bad as 
Russian conditions are politically Russian 
tvranny has never been so detrimental to 
its art as American commercialism. The 
history of Russian opera dates back as far 
as the time of Peter the Great. But Cath- 
erine IL (1762-1798) gave the first real 
impetus to the Russian national school. 
Between her diplomatic schemings and ro 
mantic affairs she found time to dabble 
personally in art and literature and wrote 
several librettos which were used by na- 
tive musicians. As a result of her en 
couragement sixty operas were produced 
during her reign. One of them, “Annette,” 
is quoted as the first wholly Russian opera, 
in librettist, theme and composer. [From 
the death of Catherine the Second until 
\lexander I ascended the throne only a 
few new operas were created. One of the 
most conspicuous figures during the reign 
f the first Alexander was a certain Mr. 
C. Cavos. He was an industrious manu- 
facturer of national operas, employing both: 
Russian text and subject. His best effort, 
“Ivan Sussanin,” dealt with Mikail, the 
irst Czar of the dynasty of the Romanoffs. 
upon Cavos followed Verstovsky, 
whose operas, “Tomb of Askold” and “Pan 
l'vardovsky,” were produced in Moscow 
when Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812. 
The first is built upon an old Slavic saga 
in which Askold, the hero, and his brother 

r play the same roles as do Hengist and 
ae in Saxon chronicles. The other is 
founded upon a Polish legend resembling 
the “Faust” legend. 

Searcely had Verstovsky’s day passed 
when Mikail Glinka appeared with his 
‘\ Life for the Czar.” When this opera 
vas first produced it created enthusiasm 
such as nothing that preceded had. The 
libretto is almost the same as that which 
Cavos used in his “Ivan Sussanin,” only 
Glinka treated it more elaborately and with 
far greater emphasis upon scenic effects. 
Cavos was more under the influence of 
the Italian, Glinka of the German school. 
But neither was an imitator. Glinka, more 
than Cavos, was inspired to create some- 
thing independent. What Pushkin and 
l.ermontoff were in Russian noetry, that 


Close 


was Glinka in opera. He made his crea- 
tions cornerstones of modern Russian op- 
era, weaving into a substantial fibre the 
threads of nationalism, which his prede- 
cessors had spun aimlessly. In doing so 
Glinka’s first principle was that the art, 
which should most faithfully represent the 
Russian people, must be produced on a 





In despair she flings herself into the river. 
At once she is surrounded by a throng of 


nymphs, roussalkys, with whom Russian 
superstition has populated every brook, 
lake and river. She herself becomes a 


nymph and eventually succeeds in enticing 
her false lover to her arms beneath the 


water. 
Dargomijsky’s second opera, “Marble 
Guest,” for the libretto of which he used 


the poetic drama of Pushkin, based on the 
legend of Don Juan, consisted solely of 
recitative, chorus and concerted pieces be- 
ing wholly banished. Both of these Dar- 
gomijsky operas are considered classics in 
the present Russian répertoire. A _ con- 
temporary with Dargomijsky was Serov, 
who wrote three operas—‘Judith,” “Rog- 
neda” and “Power of Evil.” The last is 
most remarkable, dramatically as well as 
musically. It is founded upon a play by 











Imperial Mariensky Opera in St. 


showy scale. It must be lyrical and at the 
same time dramatic and spectacular. All 
Russians have an inborn love of song and 
like the dramatic effects and stage glitter. 
This betrays itself forcibly in the vivid col- 
orings which outline the architecture of 
cathedral or cottage or in the dramatic cos- 
tumes for betrothal, marriage and_ burial 
ceremonies. 

Glinka’s second opera, “Russlan and 
Loudmilla,” though far finer musically than 
“A Life for the Czar,” has never awak- 
ened the same national enthusiasm. It suf- 
fers from a disconnected and patchy lib 
retto, put together by five collaborators 
upon Pushkin’s version of a Slavic fairy 


tale very much like the “Sleeping Beauty. 


Dargomijsky’s Work 


The first typically national opera founder 
in the modern sense was Dargomijsky, a 
nobleman, who had first made his reputa- 
tion in official circles. His masterpiece, 
“Roussalka,” is based upon a poem by 
Pushkin. It takes us to the picturesque 
and romantic banks of the Dnieper River, 
where the heroine, Natasha, the daughter 
of a miller, is deserted by a princely lover. 
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Ostrovsky and thrills with its haunting 
melodies and powerful realism. One feels 
a strong element of mysticism in Serov’s 
creations, which, perhaps, is due to the in- 
fluence of Wagener. Serov’s style is virile 
and robust and he produces plenty of at- 
mosphere. 

Next to Serov stands Borodine, who left 
but one opera, “Prince Egor.” From the 
beginning to the end his work breathes the 
very essence of the melancholy Russian 
folksongs. His hero, Prince Egor, is an 
adventurer of the Russian medixval ages 
and the scene is laid in the picturesque 
surroundings of Kieff. As a libretto he 
used an old Russian epic and constructed 
from it a remarkable piece of art of great 
dramatic power. He took care to empha- 
size the plaintive minor cadences peculiar 
to the Russian folksongs. and he also made 
use of the complicated part-songs—the 
three lower voices suvplying a foundation 
upon which the strains of the upper part 
seem improvised. 


‘“‘The Demon’ Rubinstein’s Masterpiece 


In the history of Russian opera Rubin- 
stein plays an interesting role, and for al- 
most a quarter of a century he dominated 
Russian music. Out of his twelve operas 
‘The Demon” is considered his master- 
piece. For the ewsiong of this opera Ru- 
binstein used a poem by Lermontoff. The 
scenes are laid in the wild, mountainous 
region of the Caucasus, where the Demon, 
living as a human being, falls passionately 
in love with Tamara, a pretty Circassian 
girl. Rubinstein’s Demon rivals the Satan 
of Milton, with the difference that Milton’s 
devil is dominated by intellect, while that 
of Rubinstein is a genius of diabolic emo 
tions. The Demon of Rubinstein succeeds 
in winning the love of the girl, but as 
soon as he is about to embrace her she 
dies in his arms. In impotent fury the 
Demon endeavors to enchain her = spirit 
with his own, but at this moment an angel 
appears and tells him that her pure soul 







forever beyond his sensuous 
reach. Ali of Rubinstein’s operas have a 
pronounced Oriental flavor, with romantic 
legendary themes and genuine Russian at- 
mosphere. 

A man of the same temperament and 
creative power as Rubinstein but far more 
a Russian in his tendencies and conceptions 
was Tschaikowskv. Tschaikowsky’s ambi- 
tion was to excel in opera, his ideal being 
Mozart. He left no less than ten operas, 
of which “Eugen Onegin” and “Pique 
Dame” are considered most popular, lyr- 
ically and dramatically. He is one of the 
typically national Russian creators in op- 
era. Melancholy, passion and exotic splen 
dor are prevalent elements in his works. 
Scenically his operas are less showy than 
those by his predecessors, but they are 
more full than any of them of Russian 
pathos and despair. Although Tschaikow- 
sky depicts vividly the emotional side of 
national life he remains less realistic and 
gripping in his style and dramatic treat- 
ment than his contemporary, Moussorgsky. 

From Moussorgsky’s standpoint a perfect 
opera must have the component parts of 
voice, action, orchestra and scenery, united 
into an inseparable entity. His “Boris 
Godunow” and “Khovanstchina” are prob- 
ably the most typically ultra-modern Rus 
sian operas of to-day. Like most of the 
Russian composers he expressed himself as 
antagonistic to Wagner. yet in the main he 
accepted Wagner’s dictum that opera 
should be regarded as a dramatic and mu- 
sical unity, with the difference that Wag- 
ner relegated to the orchestra the function 
that Moussorgsky confined to the voice. 
Although his contemporaries, especially 
Rubinstein, looked at Moussorgsky as at a 
dilettante, yet they all admired his facility, 
imagination and power of inspiration. 


shall remain 


Not Professionally Schooled 


With the exception of Rubinstein all of 
the Russian opera composers were men of 
no professional destined 
originally to the practical walks of life. 
Glinka and Dargomijsky were trained to 
be officials of the bureaucratic machine; 
Borodine obtained a high reputation as a 
scholar in chemistry, and he often used 
say that his best inspirations came in his 
laboratory; Moussorgsky was an officer of 
the army but later earned his living as a 
clerk; Tschaikowsky studied law and was 
expected to become a judge, while Rimsky 
Korsakoff went through the long course of 
training of a navy officer, his ancestors all 
having been high officers in the navy. 
Thanks to their active careers their works 
are imbued with a vivid sense of life and 
their operas are instinct with racial char 
acter. The late Rimsky-Korsakoff once 
quoted to me a dictum by Brahms: “The 
twentieth century in opera and drama will 
belong to Russians.” 

“Why do you think 
sakoff asked him. 

“Because they are building their crea 
tions on real human life, while the others 
are building on fossilized academic founda- 
tions,” replied Brahms. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff is a creator of the 
most typical Russian opera. Having known 
him closely and listened to his views of 
the subiect I am personally inclined to con- 
sider him as a Russian Wagner; revolu- 
tionary at heart he remained an artist of 
the national romantic school in his operas. 
rom his twelve operas, which figure at 
present in all the répertoires, “Snegou 
rotchka,” “Mlada,” “Christmas Night” and 
“Czar’s Bride” are and remain the crown 
ing achievements in modern Russian opera. 
He has succeeded more than any other of 
the young Russian opera composers in 
combining the scenic effectiveness of Glinka 
and the realism and dramatic power of 
Moussorgsky. To that he has added a rich 
Oriental coloring, the glow of thrilling 
harmonies and a fascinating use of the 
ballet. 

One feels spontaneity and poetry in Rus 
sian opera. It is a piece of living national 
art—true music drama. Everything in it 
is treated with the utmost sincerity and 
simplicity. Unfortunately most of the for 
eign translations of the libretti of Russian 
operas, which I have seen produced abroad, 
are so miserable that they have ruined the 
effect of the work. Then, too, the employ 
ment of artists, who do not know Russian 
life and the characters they personify 
makes me always feel “creepy” about a 
Russian opera abroad. I| remember the 
production of “Pique Dame” by the Metro 
politan Opera House. It made on me the 
impression of a burlesque of what | used 
to see in Russia. 
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CHARMING little operetta for chil- 
dren, suitable for use in schools, is 

“The Fairy Godmother’s Lesson,’’$ the text 
by Abbie Goodwin Lewis, the music by Car- 
rie Bullard, recently issued by the house of 
Ditson. The story is fanciful, while the 
music is decidedly appropriate and clever. 
It is written with considerable taste. The 
work is made up of an Introduction, chorus, 
“We're up in the Morning” ; chorus, “Work, 
work, work”; song, “Fairy Folk Have no 
Mammas”; chorus, “We’re washing, wash- 
ing”; song, “List to My Song and I[’ll Tell 
You True’; chorus, “In a Merry-go-Round 
that is Work and Play”; song, “A Letter, 
a Letter’; interludes, “Music of Snow- 
People,” “Brownie’s’ Frolic and Song”; 
song, “Our Genus and Tribe” ; chorus, “We 


are falling, falling”; interlude, “Maypole 
Winding” and a final chorus, “We'll Be 
Up in the Morning.” 

* * * 


A®.. excellent anthem for general use is 

‘The Earth is the Lord’s,’+ by Nich- 
olas de Vore, which is among the new 
publications of the H. W. Gray Co. It is 
a stately and virile piece of four-part 
writing, with a considerable harmonic in- 
terest, cast in A major, common time; 
there is a short solo marked for soprano, 
though it may be sung by a mezzo, which is 
strong melodically, and the entire anthem 
shows good sound musicianship and a de- 
cided gift for composition. 

* * * 

A MONG the new issues of Bote and 

Bock, Berlin, is a volume of six piano 
pieces* by Max Reger, who in spite of hav- 
ing in recent years had so enormous an 
amount of invective hurled upon him has 
come out of the fray unscathed. This set 
of pieces is called “Aus meinem Tagebuch” 
and is the third part of the composer’s op. 
82. 

There are six compositions and they are 
all exceedingly interesting, both for their 
harmonic substance, which in many cases 
is startling, and for their melodic beauties. 
The amateur, no doubt, finds the melodious 
side of these pieces somewhat obscure; 
that is, he plays the compositions over 
casually and fails to grasp the melodic curve 
of Reger, which is there, but which is not 
to be found on the surface. Throughout 
contemporary music one is always surprised 
with a modern’s treatment of that much- 
abused ingredient in composition known as 
melody; Reger’s handling of his melodic 
material is absolutely original, but a care- 
ful examination of his work reveals him in 
a most favorable light as a melodist. His 
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gift in this direction is not that of a Grieg 
or a Dvorak, lyricists pure and simple, but 
his ability is marked and his music shows, 
above all, a degree of workmanship that 
is surpassed by no living composer. 

Of the six pieces, “Lied,” “Albumblatt,” 
“Gavotte,” “Romanze,” “Melodie” and “Hu- 


moreske,” the most ingratiating are the 
“Albumblatt,” “Romanze” and the “Ga- 
votte,” which latter is particularly notable 


in its harmonic touches. Here Reger has 
taken the old dance-form and infused into 
it the very essence of modernity and most 
successfully, too. The compositions are for 
the piano virtuoso, not for the dilettante, 
and should find a place on the recital pro- 
gram. 
* * * 
S ONATINAS in strict classical style by 
contemporary composers are not met 
very frequently to-day. Charles Dennee 
has, however, written four for the piano** 
which are notable for their excellence, mu- 
sically, and as material for teaching pur- 
poses, for which they were doubtless orig- 
inally conceived. The first is in C major, 
with an Andante con moto in F, which has 
a strong feeling for the classical and a final 
movement in C, an Allegro giocoso, bright 
and happy in style; in the next sonatina, 
which is in G, we have a delightful Alle- 
gro vivace in 2—4 time, a slow movement 
Semplice in D and an Allegro con spirito 
in G. The E flat major sonatina has a 
charming first movement; the Grave in C 
minor seems to be somewhat more ambi- 
tious than the rest of the movements in 
these beautiful little works. It is a-warmly 
felt elegy and its harmonic interest, largely 
chromatic, is considerable. It is on the 
whole a piece of writing which would fit 
well into the scheme of a short recital 
program. The Allegro con spirito is also 
attractive and its repeated notes recall such 
delightful bits as the “Le Coucou” of Da- 
quin and the musical pleasantries of Ra- 
meau and Couperin. The last sonatina is 
in B flat, and in addition to its first and 
iast movements, which are of unusual 
charm, the slow movement, Andante con 
espressione, in E flat, is exceptionally fine. 
Mr. Dennee has distinguished himself in 
these four gonatinas ; he has written within 
the form as left us by Kuhlau, Clementi 
and the other men, whose works we all 
have studied in our early pianistic days, 
and has created simple, melodious themes 
that are refined in character. The work- 
manship throughout is of a high order and 
piano teachers should give the sonatinas 
careful attention. A. W. K. 


*“Aus MEINEM TAGEBUCH.” 
Piano. By Max Reger, op. 82. Published by Bote 
and Bock, Berlin. Price M 3. 

**“Four SoNnaATINAS.” For the Piano. By Charles 

Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Price, 50 and 75 cents, respectively. 
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Boston, Mass. 





Providence Pianist Makes Successful 
Début 


PROVIDENCE, April 4.—Providence may 
add another name to her list of pianists of 
the first rank for Edith Gyllenberg, who 
was heard in a recital on Friday evening, 
surprised even her most ardent admirers 
by her splendid playing. Miss Gyllenberg 
was the first graduate of the music school, 
of which Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross is di- 
rector, winning a scholarship for her ex- 
cellent work. Afterward she became a 
pupil of Mme. Helen Hopekirk of Boston. 
Miss Gyllenberg has a forceful style, yet 
plays with sympathy and _ understanding. 
Her interpretation of Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 12, was given with rare 
skill, while her Chopin numbers were played 
with a delicacy that showed an artistic tem- 
perament. She was assisted by Rudolph 
Larson, violinist. G. F. H. 





Unknown Beethoven Andante Found 

Bertin, April 4.—It is reported here 
that an unknown Andante by Beethoven, 
with variations for cembalo and mandolin, 
has been discovered at Prague by a mu- 
sician named Chitz. The work will be 
performed soon at Dresden. 





A piano recital of high merit was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, on April 3, by members of the post- 
graduate and advanced class of Ernest 
Hutcheson. The participants were Agnes 
Wirt Hall, Carlotta Heller, Mary Bowen, 
Emma Bender and Austin Conradi. The 
works played were by Mozart, Raff, Mac- 
Dowell, Arensky, Debussy and Liszt. 


New York Music School to Hold Sum- 
mer Session 


The American Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic, in New York, will begin a session of 
special Summer courses on June 24, which 
will continue until August 2. The courses 
open to students will be vocal music, piano- 
forte, organ, violin and harmony. Espe- 
cially interesting will be the course for 
pianoforte teachers, including classes in 
performance conducted by Leslie J. Hodg- 
son. McCall Lanham will offer a special 
course for vocalists. On three successive 
Wednesdays a series of recitals will be held 
at the Institute; the first to be given on 
June 26 by Henry Schradieck, violinist, and 
Mr. Hodgson, followed by a song recital 
with Mr. Lanham accompanied by William 
Fairchild Sherman, and closing with a 
piano recital by Mr. Hodgson. 





Alice Nielsen’s First “Nedda” 

Alice Nielsen will appear on the stage 
of the Boston Opera House with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company of New York, 
singing Nedda to Caruso’s Canio in “Pag- 
liacci,” on Wednesday afternoon, April 17. 
It will be the first time that she has ever 
sung the role of Nedda. 





An elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered Easter Sunday by the choir of 
3rantly Baptist Church, in Baltimore, un- 
der the direction of Jessie Louise Arm- 
strong, organist. The anthems included 
“Now Is Christ Risen,” by Evans; 
“Awake, Thou, That Sleepest,” by Moker; 
“On That First Easter Morning,” by 
Spence, and “The Lord Omnipotent Reign- 
eth,” by Adams. 
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DIPPEL ON COAST 
PLANS BIG SEASON 


Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Other Cities to Hear Chi- 
cago Company 


Los ANGELES, April 1.—It is a big proj- 
ect that Manager Behymer has on hand for 
next season in bringing the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company to Los An- 
geles for a week. It will test the musical 
enthusiasm of the city to furnish the 
$60,000 guarantee necessary. 

Mr. Dippel, general manager of the Chi- 
cago company, has been in Los Angeles for 


several days looking over the ground, and 
it is probable that the financial arrange- 
ments will be made satisfactorily. 

It is announced, tentatively, that Tetraz- 
zini will be heard in “Lucia” and “Rigo- 
letto”; Mary Garden, George Hamlin and 
Dufranne will sing in “Natoma” and 
“Thais”; Dalmorés, Stevens, Whitehill and 
Hannah will be heard in “Walktre” and 
“Tristan”; a double bill will be presented 
in “Hansel und Gretel” and “The Secret 
of Suzanne,” and possibly Mary Garden 
will sing in “Louise,” 

Victor Herbert will come with the com- 
pany to conduct his “Natoma.” This opera 
also will be given at Santa Barbara, it is 
promised, in an open air amphitheater back 
of the old Mission, in which its scene is 
laid. 

Mr. Dippel says that he will bring 275 
people and will present the operas as they 
are given in Chicago and _ Philadelphia. 
Other cities on the coast which may hear 
this company are San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Vancouver. Nearly 
two months will be spent on the Pacific 
coast if the necessary guarantees are forth- 
coming. As such a company has not been 
heard here since San Francisco earth- 
quaked the Metropolitan company six years 
ago, the tour should be a success. 

This is another event for which Los An- 
geles needs a big municipal auditorium, as 
the large crowd which could be accom- 
rodated would keep the prices down. As 
matters now stand seats will cost from $2 
to $7, owing to the limited capacity of the 
present auditorium. 

Mr. Behymer has conducted several sea- 
sons of Metropolitan opera here with much 
success, besides seasons of many lesser com 
panies. There is no doubt that the local 
end of the affair will be looked after to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

W. F. G. 





Vittorio Arimondi, the basso, late of the 
Dippel forces, has been singing in St. Pe- 
tersburg. 








AN AMBITIOUS ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION OF NATIVE FILIPINOS 











Manila Monday Musical Symphony Orchestra, Composed of Seventy Native Philippine Musicians, 


A Bout ten thousand miles to the west- 

ward from Carnegie Hall, New York, 
there is an orchestral organization which is 
giving the music-lovers of the Philippines 
programs of the same musical value as 
those presented by the established orches- 
tras in America. This is the Manila Mon- 
day Musical Symphory Orchestra, 
posed entirely of native Filipinos, 


gave the second concert of its first season 
cn January 22. 

Concert goers in Manila are evidently 
as fashionably late as the box holders at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, for this 
evening concert began at nine o'clock. A 
glance at the program might lead one to 
suppose that he was to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


com- 
which 











Vincenzo Gambardella 


Complete program notes describe the 
ambitious numbers played by these seventy 
musicians, under the baton of Vincenzo 
Gambardella, a graduate of the Naples 
Conservatory of Music. Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony was the opening num- 
ber, followed by the “Scéne du Miroir,” 
from “Thais,” and Beethoven’s Overture 
to “Egmont.” Completing the varied list 
of orchestral selections was the Mendels- 
sohn Overture, “Die Schone Melusine” and 
Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic Poem, “La Jeun- 
esse d’Hercule.” 

The names of the Filipino players show 
the trace of Spanish blood in their ancestry, 
whereas their conductor, Mr. Gambardella, 
is an Italian musician of the accepted long- 
haired type well known to our concert 
halls. Completing the pot pourri of na- 
tions the orchestra had an Anglo-Saxon 








Under the Leadership of 


soloist, Mrs. W. H. Anderson, who sang 
a recitative and aria from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” 

Various English and American musical 
authorities are quoted in the program in 
explanation of the numbers played. In 
addition there are interesting excerpts 
from musical writings to occupy the at- 
tention of the audience during the inter- 
missions. Among these are a description 
of the orchestral instruments from Kreh- 
biel’s “How to Listen to Music.” As an 
instance of the interest taken in orches- 
tral music by the people in the Far East the 
program shows the seating plan of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
and it also gives a comparison of the in- 
strumentation in the leading orchestras of 
the world, including the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Boston Symphony. 








CONCENTRATION THE THING TO CULTIVATE 








NE reason for the failure in music 
study of many students is the lack of 
concentration. It is a surprising and 
lamentable fact that so many persons con- 
sider the study of music as a pastime in- 
cidental to other duties and pleasure. In 
all the other activities of life they readily 
see the need of completely concentrating 
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the mind on the subject sought to be mas- 
tered. Could they be aroused to the im- 
portance and value of serious concentra- 
tion in the conception and the pursuit of 
music study there would be more certainty 
of their success. 

The results of this concentration are 
shown in the lives and works of the mas- 
ters of music. Schubert’s mind was thor- 
oughly imbued with the creative idea in 
music study. It was concentration that 
enabled him to do the stupendous amount 
of work that he accomplished in his short 
life of thirty-one years. His output was 
three hundred and ninety-two songs, sixty 
nine choral works, sixteen masses and of- 
fertories, forty-six piano duets, eleven so- 
natas, thirty miscellaneous pieces and four- 
teen books of waltzes and other dance 
forms besides numerous compositions for 
orchestras and quartets. 

Mozart, dying at thirty-five, left a rich 
legacy of operas, sonatas, piano solos and 
other compositions. Schumann died at 
forty-six years of age and how much the 
musical world is indebted to him for pure 
tone poems and a wealth of melody! 
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The virtuoso needs to 
much as the composer. Genius creates, 
talent interprets. Neither can be success- 
ful without this concentrated study and 
practice. Josef Hofmann came to this 
country some years ago and was hailed 
as a prodigy by the public and the critics, 
yet by the advice of discreet relatives and 
friends he went back to Europe, went 
through a strenuous course of study and 
practice, and now returns to this country, 
on a concert tour, as a trained musician. 
3efore he was a phenomenal player, now 
he is more—the skilled and well developed 
musician. 

So it is with Paderewski, Pachmann, Jo- 
seffy and others, the results of concen- 
trated study with a definite purpose. It is 
a far cry from the composer and virtuoso 
to the pupil or student, but the means to 
the end is the same for all—concentration. 

Get the habit of analyzing your music 
before going to the -astrument, not only 
read it through, but note phrases, sen- 
tences, related passages the balancing of 
major and minor parts the structural 
form, the expressive ideal of the harmonic 
treatment of the theme. Endeavor to 
catch the composer’s inspiration and idea 
of the composition and keep in mind the 
fact that your individuality is to be a part 
of the interpretation. Acquire that mental 
control that will eliminate all outside 
thoughts while you are studying or prac- 
tising. “This one thing I do.” 

Technic is only a means to an end, but 
it is necessary. But further, you should 
aim to be a musician as well as a tech- 
nician. Get imbued with the idea of the 
composition. Saturate your mind with the 
plan, form and idea of the music, what it 
means.—The Musician. 
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MUSIC AS PUBLIC SCHOOL NECESSITY 


Its Intellectual and Psychological Influence and Its Importance 
in Character Building—-Ideals That Shou'd Be Implanted in 
the Child Mind—-How the Best Results May Be Obtained 








By MRS. CLAUDE L, STEELE 
{Muskogee, Okla.] 


USIC, in many instances, has come to 
be a part of the curriculum in the 
public schools, and is being accepted as 
one of the essentials of a true education, 
as fully as arithmetic or geography, and 
among the pioneers of this most worthy 
movement is our own Lowell Mason, who 
in years past had unbounded faith that, 
mainly through the teaching of music in 
the public schools, the masses could be 
reached, and that in this movement largely 
lay the musical future of the nation. How 
wonderfully well he sowed is being shown 
every hour and every day. 

Evéry normal child born into the world 
is born with the music sense, as well as 
with hands and feet, and if this sense is 
not used or cultivated, then, as with any 
other faculty, it will likelv shrivel into 
nothingness. With this inborn sense of the 
beautiful in the sound world, should we 
not make a conscientious effort to lead the 
child to a sense of beauty in all things, 
that by this means we may make them a 
part of God’s great plan to elevate and 
purify mankind? 

Music in some form finds a responsive 
chord in every human soul, a_ universal 
language, a great art divinely given, and 
a great nower for harmonv of mind and 
soul. Ruskin say “The entire object of 
education is to make people not only do 
the right things, but to enjoy right things,” 
but we might add as a preliminary to “do- 
ing and enjoying” the “thinking of right 
things; then we shall be more certain of 
the result being the best, and so give power 
and assistance voluntarily and involuntarily 
to all the good and true things in life. 

Louis C. Elson, of Boston, has said: 
“Let no one underestimate the value of 
the amateur in art,” and we should find 
much inspiration in the fact that for each 
of us there is a work to be done and an 
influence which should be made effective, 
no matter how great or how small our own 
particular sphere. 

Art is world-wide, a living, universal en- 
tity, and we must demand and support the 
best, and the best means of securing the 
best, that we may obtain worthy results. 
We individually are brought together by an 
interest and enthusiasm commensurate with 
the effort and possible sacrifice it has taken 
to make the journey. “What humanity 
needs most is to be lifted out of itself and 
its limited sense of things, out of the 
routine and drudgery of what often seems 
like an unequal battle, and into a state of 
mind in which such inharmonious things 
seem less real and vital.” Music has a far 
greater influence in this direction than all 
of mathematics and philosophy. <A daily 
song will teach more patriotism than “ages 
and pages of history. 


Music as a Necessity 


Public sentiment is being rapidly changed 
into the belief that music is not so much 
of a luxury after all, but is rather more of 
a necessity, and that to attain artistic and 
worthy results along musical lines requires 
as much, aye, even more ability, strength, 
courage and splendid qualifications than 
any other profession or accomplishment, 
and just as much mentality. 

That music should be given a foremost 
place in the school work, because of its in- 
tellectual stimulus and psychological influ- 
ence is generally accepted by those who 
have given the subject careful considera- 
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tion, but the actual value of any movement, 
whether educational, religious or philan- 
thropic, depends largely upon its real pur- 
pose. 

In this case, aside from the pleasurable 
results music affords, it is a great factor in 
character building, softening the natures 
of the children, elevating their tastes, train- 
ing their eyes and ears to the beautiful and 
melodious generally, teaching them clear, 
quick thinking and concentration of mind. 
No other study has such power to awaken 
and stimulate mental activity, none to pro- 
duce such healthful, as well as pleasurable 
results, for it is directly an outlet for emo- 
tional expression. 

The larger part of the pupils attending 
school are in the primary grades, and those 
under twelve years of age; and these are 
the ones to be reached and interested, and 
the study should be presented to them with 
marked intelligence on the part of the 
teacher, stimulating their thought and in- 
tellect by rhythmical tunes, with words and 
lessons about nature and things good and 
wholesome that touch the child life and 
interest. 

By some methods, said to be very suc- 
cessful, they are taught as in kindergarten, 
by color systems in the scheme of which 
are word-pictures, color-pictures and tone- 
pictures. From these experiences the chil- 
dren are led up step by step into the 
broader vision and up the hilltops, for 
“Art is all hilltops; when you have climbed 
one you see still higher ones’ reaching 
above you.” 


The Elementary Work 


The work should be carefully planned, 
graded and taught so it will be a founda- 
tion for advanced work. The elementary 
work done in the schools should be the 
beginning of a true musical education and 
presented in a way which will impress the 
child with the thought that music is an art 
and not a mere pastime—a study to be 
taken seriously and an advantage to be 
gained. Then the boy or girl who desires 
to pursue it professionally in any of its 
departments will receive in his youth a 
solid foundation and thorough preparation, 
and to those who lack time and money for 
further study or do not wish to specialize 
it will mean even more, namely, an outlet 
for their artistic nature and an ever re- 
fining influence which they and those who 
come in contact with them may ever feel 
and realize. 

All individuals and organizations can be 
of vital help toward stimulating the mu- 
sical activity in their communities by see- 
ing that a capable supervisor is provided, 
by studying the conditions existing in each 
school or locality, by giving the students 
opportunity of hearing good music by the 
best local talent and by other artists, and 
when this is impossible, by providing a 
standard make of  talking-machines, by 
means of which the students can hear re- 
productions of the work of the great mu- 
sicians of the world, their voices and the 
correct interpretation of the best music. 

Secure good art lecturers, stereopticons, 
piano players, etc., for your high schools, 
as well as good concerts at moderate cost, 
that the pupils may feed upon good things 
and learn of them and thus help to do 
away with the influence of the nickelo- 
deons and cheap theaters. 

See that the music period is allotted time 
enough to secure the desired results; give 
encouragement to your public schools by 
attending its functions and concerts; in- 
vite a selected chorus of the children to 
render a number or two for your music 
club concerts, conventions, church § ser- 
vices, etc. Prizes might be offered if so 
desired for the best chorus from different 
grades and possibly a musical festival 
might be arranged in which the pupils 
would not only have an opportunity to take 
part but to hear good music as well. These 
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would stimulate interest and create more 
enthusiasm, thus greatly improving the 
class work. 

When a child shows decided ability lend 
a helping hand and help to bring that tal- 
ent to the light. See that it has good 
teaching, private instruction, if possible 
and practicable, and thus aid in the frui- 
tion. Good pianos should be in every 
school room. Every high school should 
have, when possible, a pipe organ, and 
when and where possible an _ orchestra 
composed of school children should be 
maintained. 

It behooves any and all of us to do what 
lies in our power to assist in various ways 
to bring about better results along these 
lines, because we are helping to make our 
wonderful country a musical nation and 
placing her side by side, or perhaps ahead, 
of other countries, for, as we have grown 
commercially, so must we crow artistically. 


Loyalty to American Composers 


A spirit of loyalty and patriotism must 
and should pervade this work, and, in fact, 
all lines of musical activity, and that is 
loyalty to our American composers, that 
they may develop by the support, sympathy 
and interest of their own people. 

In some localities where conditions may 
not be quite ripe for the securing of a reg- 
ular and experienced supervisor of music 
I would suggest that you select one of 
your most competent persons from your 
music club, choir, or perhaps a teacher, 
who will work, above all, cautiously and 
carefully, so as to avoid injuring the child 
voice, and who may, by using practical 
common sense and judgment and not being 
overly pretentions, exert a good influence 
and bring about some _ good results at 
least. 

For these inexperienced ones a_ few 
points may be of assistance. Seek to get 
all the children singing; make them feel 
it their inalienable right to give this sort 
of expression to their ideas and feelings, 
but do not allow them to sing full power. 
From the first lesson keep before them a 
pure tone concept, something musical that 
they may have as an ideal. Let them know 
that in all concerted singing it must be 
neither the poorest voice nor the best that 
is to be heard, but it must be the com- 
posite voice. 

In arranging for the lesson it is wise to 
place the best readers and those with the 
best voices at the back of the room, and 
so on, placing those supposed to be tone- 
deaf in front, that they may ever hear the 
volume of tone behind them. When pos- 
sible those who have not the ability to re- 
produce different pitches should be given 
a course in ear training, in separate classes. 


Technic the Means Only 


Make technic the means and not the end. 
Usually teachers make it the opposite. 
One of the oldest, most experienced and 
most successful supervisors of music in the 
public schools of one of our largest cities 
declares that too many teachers try to 
realize conservatory results from _ public 


school methods and conditions, which are 
impossible to achieve in this generation 
with any except the very few. In the 
short time allotted these classes more of 
the time should be spent on melody study. 

As to the best methods or manner of 
properly presenting the work there seems 
to be a great diversity of opinion, some 
believing in the “movable do” system, 
which often seems only to befog the child 
mind. However, on one point most are of 
the same opinion, that the “credit system”’ 
should by all means be adopted in every 
high school. 

Just a word in closing which may con 
tain a helpful thought for some of us. | 
recently heard one of our most capable 
and excellent supervisors of public school 
music in the East say that the greatest 
detriment the work in the schools expe- 
riences is due to the very poor music and 
manner of singing used in the Sunday 
schools; that she had made a business of 
investigating critically these conditions in 
various localities, and had found them 
most deplorable, and she considers that 
the work on Sundays brings about disas- 
trous results on all the points she may 
have gained during the few minutes each 
week when she has had the children in 
her charge. 

So let us strive for a higher standard of 
musical work in the Sunday school, better 
congregational singing, a better standard 
of hymn music. 





Minnesota Teachers’ Convention to 
Pass on Important Questions 


St. Pau, April 8—The eleventh annual 
convention of the Minnesota State Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held here on 
June 4, 5 and 6, and it will be one of the 
largest and most imnortant meetings in the 
history of the organization. An important 
feature will be the discussion of the neces 
sary steps to be taken for the raising of 
the standards of teaching. Plans for ex 
minations have been drawn up and will be 
presented for approval. This and other 
live questions will be passed upon and in 
addition there will be interesting concerts 





Wagner Music at People’s Symphony 
Concert 


A complete program of Wagner musi 
will be given at the next orchestral con- 
cert of the New York People’s Symphony 
Society on April 14, in Carnegie Hall. 
The soloist will be Heinrich Meyn, baritone 
Among the numbers are: 


Overture, “Rienzi”; Prelude, ‘‘Lohengrin” 
Wotan’s ‘Farewell’ and ‘Magic Fire’ Music 
“Die Walkure”’; ‘‘Albumblatt,’’ Transcription fo: 
string orchestra, by C. E. Le Massena; Stegfried 
“Rhine Journey”; Prelude, ‘‘Parsifal’’; “Evening 
Star,’ “Tannhauser”; Prelude, Third Act “Lohen 
grin.” 


Ethel Smyth, the English composer oi 
operas, has written a “March of th 


Women,” which is used as a battle song 
by the English suffragettes. 
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Amato to Sail as Soon as Season of New 
York Company Ends—Mme. Mat- 


zenauer’s and Toscanini’s Plans 

Three. Metropolitan artists, Margarete 
Matzenauer, contralto; Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, and Arturo Toscanini, conductor, 
will be members of the company which will 
give a season of opera at the Colon Opera 
House in Buenos Ayres this Summer. 

Mr. Amato’s two sons, who have been at 
school in Lausanne for the last two years, 
will make the trip to South America with 
the baritone, meeting him in New York on 
his return from the Metropolitan com- 
pany’s Spring tour. Following the Colon 
Opera House engagement, Mr. Amato and 
his sons will make a short visit to Europe, 
and then return to this country. The bari- 
tone has leased an apartment in New York, 
and expects to have his boys educated here. 
Mr. Amato sails for South America on 
\pril 23. 

Mme. Matzenauer, who left America 
only recently for Germany, will go directly 
from that country to Buenos Ayres, and 
Mr. Toscanini will make a short visit to 
Italy and then sail for his South American 


engagement. Oratorio Society of Lindsborg, Kan.—There Are 565 Voices in This Chorus (One-fourth the Population of the Town) That 


“Gotterdammerung,” “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Aida,” “Falstaff,” “Méfistofele,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “K6nigskinder,” “Ger- 
mania,” and “Ariane” will be the operas Ff, MPORI: A, Kan., March 31.—The sing- 
produced. In addition to the Metropolitan ing of the “Messiah” at Lindsborg this 
singers, the company will include Rinaldo week is an event of more than local import- 
Grassi, who once sang in this country; 


. . ance. For thirty years this Swedish Lu- 
Amadeo Bassi, Anselmi, Mme. Bonaplata ie 


Bau and Lucrezia Bori. theran community has been singing the 
It is said that for the short season at the “Messiah” at Easter time and for thirty 
Colon Mr. Toscanini will receive $50,000. years the people of McPherson county, 





Kansas, have grown up under its influence 


Lowell Choral to Sing “The Golden 
Legend” 


—what wonder then that music has become 
so utterly usual in this place that every 

ro 7 F . ~ ae Tha - . P ° 2. 
_LowELt, Mass., April 8.—Sullivan’s “The plow boy and farm girl within a radius of 
Golden Legend” will be given here by the 
Lowell Choral Society on April 16 with  . pe ; 
Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; instrument. To them music has become as 
Edith Drescott, contralto: Charles Hackett, ™uch a part of life as putting in the annual 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Crop. It is not an exotic growth, but as 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. The Lowell _ fixed as the season it celebrates, as broad as 
Choral Society has 125 voices, with the the prairies and rich as its soil. 


thirty miles can either sing or play some 
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Sings Every Easter in “The Messiah” 


In 1869 Olaf Olson, a young clergyman 
just arrived from Sweden, became pastor 
of a little band of Swedish immigrants in 
the Smoky Valley. Olson was an idealist 
and among these transplanted Vikings he 
organized a primitive choral society and on 
New Year’s eve, in 1870, in the parish 
church, three miles from the present site 
of Lindsborg, they gave their first concert. 

Ten years later Carl Swenson came to 
succeed Dr. Olson. To him ali thines were 
possible and through his love and devotion 
to music and through the responsiveness 
and singleness of purpose of the entire 
community the Oratorio Society, number- 
ing 565 voices, has become an actuality 
and Lindsborg is no longer a mere dot on 
the map of Kansas but a musical and spir- 
itual force overleaping County and State 
boundaries and radiating into every home 





























where good music is studied and loved. 

This year’s chorus includes more than 
one-fourth of the population of the town. 
It is accompanied by an orchestra of forty 
pieces, with Earl Rosenberg conductor 

The soloists are Mme. Jennie Norelli, so 
prano, New York; Mildred Potter, con 
tralto, New York; John Hoffman, tenor, 
Cincinnati; Edward Malloy, _ baritone, 
Lindsborg: Gustaf Ilolmquist, bass, Chi 
cago. 

[t has become a habit to look for art in the 
large centers only; but here we have away 
out on the edge of things an art center in- 
dependent of managers, critics and com 
mercial bickerings. It is to such communi 
ties as Lindshorg that the American people 
must look for their real musical growth 
and not to the high salaried opera stars 
and traveling virtuosi J. S. W. 





parts well balaneed. Rev. George F. Kenn- 
gott, the president, is untiring in his efforts wy. Hurd, Lottie Walsh, Margaret M. 
to make it one of the best in the East. He Sparks, Mrs. J. D. Willman, Mary E. Reil 
is well supported by the vice-president, jy Anna E. Bourassa, and the officers. 
Walter C. Bruse; Samuel Kershaw, treas- 
urer, and Harry Stocks, secretary. The The Stockholm Royal Opera, unlike the 
executive committee includes Thomas P. Royal Operas of Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Roulger, Arthur C. Spalding, Dr. Walter and so forth, is not the property of the 
E. Knapp, E. B. Hutchinson, N. M. Charl- king but of a joint stock company, with a 
ton, Winifred C. Haggery, Mrs. L. J. Han- limited subvention from the crown and the 
son, Mrs. Arthur F. Salmon, Mrs. Frank _ state. 
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FINAL CONCERT BY MARUMS 


Popular Quartet and Assisting Artists 
End Fine Season 

The Marum Quartet ended its series of 
three concerts ut Cooper Union, New 
York, April 4, with August Fraemcke, 
pianist, and J. A. Williams, clarinet, as the 
assisting artists. Otto K. Schill was the 
new second violinist and the other mem- 
bers were Ludwig Marum, first violin; 
Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Modest Alt 
schuler, ’cello, as heretofore. 

Of notable interest was the musicianly 
performance of Mozart’s A Major Quin 
tet, in which the Marum ensemble was as 
sisted by Mr. Williams. Programmed by 
special request, this number made an em- 
phatic appeal, especially the Theme with 
Variations. 

In the Schubert A Minor Quartet, Mr. 
Marum and his associates displayed a de 
gree of tonal blending which was most 
commendable. In particular, the Wenuetto 
was so played as to preserve the pleasing 
rhythmic qualities of that movement, and 
the flowing melody of the Andante was 
adequately sustained by the four strings. 

Mr. Fraemcke demonstrated the excel 
lence of his pianism in a set of five solo 
numbers, a “Gigue,” by Hassler; Chopin’s 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, and Mazurka, op 


















41; the Godowsky arrangement of Ram 
eau’s “Tambourin,”’ and a Minuet Scher 
zando, by mearennagen. 


Earl Cartwright to Tour with Boston 
Festival Orchestra 


Boston, April &8.—Earl Cartwright, the 
baritone, gave a highly successful recita) 
before the members of the Country Club 
at Lakewood, N. J., recently and another 
in Orange, N. J., singing a group of songs 
in French, German, Italian and English. 
He also displayed his artistry in his solo 
work in the oratorio “St. Paul,” given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society this season, 
in which he sang with deep sincerity of 
feeling and sympathy. Mr. Cartwright will 
appear in Milton on April 12 and will leave 
on a three weeks’ Spring tour with the 
Boston Festival Orchestra on April 22. 


A. E 


Charles Lecocq, now in his eightieth 
vear, attended the recent revival of his 
“Ta Fille de Madame Angot” at the Paris 
Gaité-Lyrique, where it is drawing capacity 
houses. 


lvira de Hidalgo, the little Spanish colo 
rature soprano of a brief Metropolitan 
experience, has been singing at Monte 
Carlo. 
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A NEW “ APHRODITE” APPEARS 





Vienna Hofoper Stages Opera by Oberleithner and Liebstockl—Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony Stirringly Performed 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
March 23, 1912. 


UNDER the auspices of the Wiener Sing- 

akademie, Gustav Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, the first performance of which 
the composer himself conducted at Munich 
in September of 1910, was produced in the 
Grosser Musikvereins Saal on the two suc- 
cessive evenings, March 14 and 15. The 
great hall was divided into almost equal 
parts, and two hosts faced one another, 
the one composed of eager listeners, the 
other of the vast body of performers which 
occupied part of the auditorium, the entire 
stage and reached up to the organ gallery, 
where was stationed the boy choir spread- 
ing out to the side galleries. 

The appearance presented was that of 
two hydra-headed monsters prepared for 
combat. But when Conductor Bruno Wal- 
ter ascended the raised dais whence he com- 
manded the troops marshaled under him, 
the action that succeeded was but a charge 
of magnificent music, an invocation in the 


form of a medieval prayer in Latin text 
which forms the first part of the symphony. 
It was wonderful to note how Walter held 
in hand the masses of orchestra and choir, 
swaying them by the might of the master in 
whose spirit he conducted the work. De- 
spite some of the oddities in this colossal 
composition, it is the expression of a great 
genius, and the effect it produced was over- 


whelming. Without disturbing the usual 
symphonic structure, the singing voice is 
given due share from beginning to end, and, 
most particularly in the first part, the “Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” of which Hrabanus Mau- 
rus is the author. The fundamental motive 
—salvation through love—this hymn has in 
common with the second part of the sym- 
phony the magnificent closing verses of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” where what is spiritual 
of him is drawn heavenward in safety by 
the love of Gretchen. The solemn exalta- 
tion of the text forbids all extravagant 
dissonances; orchestral and vocal harmo- 
nies, though maintaining their independ- 
ence, combine into magnificent tone pic- 
tures. The splendor of the concluding 
“Gloria” of the first part, with its progres- 
sion of full harmonies in powerful cres- 
cendo, in which organ, full orchestra, 
double choir and boys’ chorus mount to 
the grand climax, is indescribable. Goethe’s 
well-known words which end the sym- 
phony’s second part might be here aptly 
applied: “Das Unbeschreibliche, hier ist’s 
gethan” (“The indescribable, here it is 
done’). 

The second part of the symphony ap- 
peals more to the general taste. It is unde- 
niably beautiful and melodious from its 
beginning, where Mahler finely portrays the 
mysterious voices of growing nature, up to 
the “Chorus Mysticus” of the finale, which 
captured even those reluctant to reconcile 
themselves to the polyphony of the first 
part. I was fortunate enough to have an 
“ante” hearing, so to speak, of the work, 
being present at its final rehearsal, and an 
interested listener to Walter’s injunctions 
to the vast body of musicians under his 
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control when, at some to him not quite 
satisfactory passage, his baton rapped 
sharply for silence. Some witticism or 
pleasant speech accompanied_each such ad- 
monition, and laughter came in ready re- 
sponse before renewed zealous application 
to work. The soloists were Mmes. Forstel, 
Winternitz-Dorda (Hamburg), Cahier and 
Kittel, and Messrs. Maikl, Franz Steiner 
and Mayr. It was Mrs. Cahier’s last ap- 
pearance in Vienna before her departure 
for America. She proceeded from here to 
Graz, the Styrian capital, where she sang 
in Gustav Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” 
in a concert of the German Academic Sing- 
ing Society Gothia. 

At the Hofoper the premiére of “Aphro- 
dite,” text by Liebstockl, after the novel by 
Pierre Louys, music by Oberleithner, took 
place on March 16. The librettist has with 
great skill condensed into one act the rather 
diffuse novel, which many may not—or 
may, unconfessed—have read. It has al- 
ready been made use of for an opera book 
by Camille Erlanger, in Paris, and Mary 
Garden at the time gave a very graceful 


presentation of the beautiful heroine, 
Chrysts of Galilee. 
Liebstéckl’s version is in melodious 


verses to which the composer has written 
characteristic and in the main pleasing 
music, showing excellent judgment through- 
out and complete mastery of the art of in- 
strumentation. The orchestra is always 
kept discreetly subordinate to the singing 
voice, the concerted numbers for female 
voices are charming, and perhaps the best 
part of the score is the march accompany- 
ing the entry of Queen Berenice. She 
comes to view the statue of Aphrodite which 
Demetrius, her lover, has modeled in her 
image. As token of her gratification she 
presents him with a necklace of pearls for 
the goddess; to Bacchis, one of the priest- 
esses Of Aphrodite, she has already pre- 
sented a magic veil, and to the high priest 
of the goddess an ornamental pin for his 
wife’s hair. Demetrius beholds Chrysis, 
like Bacchis, a priestess of Venus, and is 
violently enamored of her. But she re- 
fuses to hear him unless he brings her the 
veil, the pin and the pearls given away by 
the queen, to procure which he must com- 
mit as many crimes. Impelled by his pas- 
sion, he is led to steal the veil in the ab- 
sence of Bacchis, to wrest the pin from its 
owner by stabbing her in her sleep, and, 
hardest of all, to destroy his own work, 
the statue of Aphrodite, to get the pearls 
which are locked about her neck. In the 
course of these events Bacchis has one of 
her slaves crucified, whom she suspects of 
having stolen the veil. Demetrius flings 
the three passionately wished for articles 
at Chrysis, but turns from her in loathing, 
pointing to the broken statue as explana- 
tion of his revulsion of feeling. At this 
Chrysis is seized by the wild idea to im- 
personate the goddess herself. Grasping 
veil, pin and necklace and, despite the pro- 
tests of Demetrius, she flies up the steps to 
the temple and disappears behind the cur- 
tain which she draws to after her. Now 
the enraged high priest appears, vowing 
vengeance on the murderer of his wife. 
The populace accompanies him, also in- 
flamed to anger. Demetrius tries to keep 
the doors to the shrine of the goddess 
closed; but Chrysis, appearing as Aphro- 
dite with the pin in her hair, the necklace 
about her throat and the veil enveloping 
her figure, thrusts him aside and descends 
the stairs in exalted ecstasy, unmindful of 
all about her. The demolished statue is 
disclosed, Chrysis is recognized and set 
upon by the enraged multitude. Demetrius, 
endeavoring to defend her, is stabbed to 
death by a rival. Dying, he intercedes for 
Chrysis with the queen, who relents so far 
as to have her condemned to drink of the 
fatal hemlock. This is handed her in a 
beaker by an attendant slave. She meets 
death bravely and her maidens gather about 





her motionless form, intoning a lovely 
minor strain of mourning. 

The opera is cleverly staged, a broad 
flight of stairs, interrupted by a wide plat- 
form half way up, reaching to the shrine 
of Aphrodite at the top, before the closed 
doors of which sacrificial fires burn in 
large vessels. The action takes place very 
effectively on these stairs and on the plat- 
form. Chrysis was excellently sung and 


acted by Mizzi Jeritza, of the Volksoper. 


Edna de Lima and Frau Kiurina are alter- 
nately cast for the part of Bacchis and 
give effective representation thereof. The 
reception of the work was favorable, and 
composer and librettist were called before 
the curtain a number of times. A tele- 
gram was received from Pierre Louys, who 
was prevented by an eye trouble from car- 
rying out his intention of being present. 
It ran as follows: “Inconsolable not to be 
present at the premiére of ‘Aphrodite’ in 
the Hofoper. Great success to the work 
and cordial greeting to the artists of your 
famous institution.” 

The suit of Director Simons, of the 
Volksoper, against Mme. Drill-Orridge, for 
breach of contract, was tried in the courts 
on Thursday of this week. Director Simons 
asserts that he was damaged financially by 
the failure of the artist to keep her con- 
tract, as he was unable to produce without 
her such drawing operas as “Lohengrin” 
and “Der Prophet,” and he claims the pay- 
ment of the conventional fine of 6,750 
crowns ($1,350). On the other hand, the 
artist maintains that, during the five years 
of her engagement at the Volksoper, she 
had been subject to all sorts of capricious 
treatment from Director Simons and never 
been granted leave of absence, even when 
she was not busy at the theater. She 
had been so faithful in the performance 
of her duty that once, after having broken 
her leg, she appeared nevertheless a few 
nights subsequently as Ortrud, though with 
limb still encased in plaster of Paris. The 
matter took rather an unexpected turn the 
same day as Mme. Drill-Orridge, who had 
returned from New York a few weeks 
ago, reported to Director Simons for serv 
ice and he declared his readiness to enrol! 
the singer again in his company; had her, 
in fact, cast to appear on that same eve 
ning as Giulietta in the “Tales of Hoff 
mann.” But he has reserved the right t 
uphold his claim for damages, and thx 
court will summon Director Gregor, 0! 
the Hofoper, as expert for an opinion. \ 
latest interesting development is the en 
gagement of Mme. Drill-Orridge by Di 
rector Gregor for the Hofoper from next 
Fall, and she will shortly give guest per 
formances there as Azucena and Fides. 

Albert Cornfeld, the young Philadelphi 
lad who has carried off several conserva 
tory prizes here, played with marked suc 
cess at the latest public concert of the Vi 
enna “Akademie fiir Musik,” the Vieux 
temps Concerto in E Major, op. 10. Th: 
young American pianist, Hanna Spiro (Go 
dowsky pupil), at recent concerts in Bres 
lau, won highly laudatory notices from th: 
local press. Her brilliant technic and in 
telligent interpretation are specially com 
mented on. AppiE FuNK. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


Managers Lose Confidence in New York’s Verdict on Their 
Productions—‘‘ Rose Maid” to Entertain New York’s Spring 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








THEATRICAL managers, particularly 

those who make a specialty of light 
opera and musical comedy productions, are 
fast losing confidence in New York’s judg- 
ment of musical plays. 

A few years ago a musical production 
bearing the stamp of Broadway approval 
could go from one end of the country to 
the other reasonably sure of success in 
every city visited, while a production that 
failed to attract in New York could be sent 
to the storehouse immediately with no fear 
that a mistake had been made; a failure in 
New York would be a failure everywhere. 

The magic line “A year on Broadway” 
was a guarantee of several season’s finan- 
cial success on the road, and the manager 
with the temerity to take a Proadway fail- 
ure to other cities was looked upon as a 
fit subject for observation. 

Within -the past few 
cities outside of New York have refused 
to depend on metropolitan judgment as to 


seasons, however, 


its plays and, as a result, numerous pro- 
ductions which have failed to attract atten- 
tion in this city have been great successes 
on the road. 

“Gypsy Love,” Franz Lehar’s light opera, 
in which Marguerita Sylva appeared after 
several seasons in grand opera, registered 
almost a complete failure in this city and 
its Manager and producer Was Inany thou- 
sands of dollars the loser at the conclusion 
of the engagement at the Globe Theater. 

Not content with New York’s verdict, 
however, the management sent the operetta 
to Chicago, where it won an emphatic suc- 
cess and the same was true in every other 
city in which it was presented this season. 

In a lesser degree the same is true of 
“The Rose of Panama,” “The Girl in the 
Train” and other light operas and musical 
comedies. 

While New York will undoubtedly re- 
main the center for most theatrical and mu- 
sical productions for years to come, the ex- 
perience of many managers this season 
proves conclusively that productions may 
be made successfully in other centers. 
Whether the final result will be the estab- 
lishing of a producing theater in all our 
large cities in which managers will offer 
their own productions rather than wait for 
the traveling company to visit them, is open 
to question, but the fact remains that every 
organization leaving New York must make 
its reputation anew in each large city 
visited. 


* @ 


HE Messrs. Shubert and William A. 
Brady announce that their revival of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s famous operetta, 
‘Patience,” rehearsals for which are to be- 
gin this week, will be followed by a revival 
if “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

By making two revivals this Spring in- 
tead of one, it is the intention of the man- 
gement to increase more rapidly the réper- 
toire of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company, which has this year been on tour 
resenting “Pinafore” with much success 
hroughout the United States. The opening 


t 


ite will be announced in a few days. 
* * * 


‘*] ITTLE BOY BLUE,” one of the most 
successful of this season’s list of 

ht operas, has but one more week to run 
the Lyric Theater and at the conclusion 
the engagement the company will begin 
tive rehearsals for a number of old-time 
geht opera successes, among them being 
Che Merry Widow” and “The Prince of 
ilsen,” which are to be presented next 
nth in Cuba. The engagement will be 
iyed at the Theater Payret, one of the 
ncipal playhouses in Havana, during May 
d June. The “Little Boy Blue” company, 
ich will form the basis of the large or- 


ganization to be taken to the island, will be 
strengthened by a number of well-known 
light opera singers. 
* * x 

THE engagement of “The Quaker Girl” 

at the Park Theater has been extended 
eight weeks beyond the original booking 
and judging from present indications will 


* 
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Adrienne Augarde, the English Light 
Opera Star, Who Is Singing in “Rose 
Maid” 


run all Summer. Several important addi- 
tions to the cast have been made during the 
past few days, the most notable one being 
the engagement of Lewys James, a bari- 
tone, formerly a member of Henry W. Sav- 
age’s “Girl of the Golden West” company, 
who has been engaged to sing the role of 
Prince Carlo. 
K 
NEW operetta, entitled “Milicent,” 
written and composed by the Marquis 
of Hertford, who recently succeeded to the 
title, is to be produced in London late this 
month. Those who have heard the music 
pronounce it charming. The marquis is 
well known in this country as the Earl of 
Yarmouth and formerly was a member of 
one of the Frohman companies 
2k 4 > 
RRANGEMENTS have just been com- 
pleted whereby Werba & Luescher’s 
new light opera, “Rose Maid,” now playing 
an engagement in Philadelphia, is to be 
brought into New York late this month for 
a Spring and Summer run at the Globe 
Theater. “The Rose Maid,” known in Eu- 
rope as “Bub Oder Madel,” is one of the 
most successful light operas produced in 
years and has had long and profitable runs 
in all the principal continental cities. Werba 
& Luescher, who gave us also “The Spring 
Maid,” secured it a year ago and have 
given it a most elaborate setting. It re- 
quires a company of nearly one hundred, 
including a particularly large orchestra. 
The music is by Bruno Granichstaeden, 
who is also a librettist and writer of lyrics, 
having written both book and lyrics of the 
new opera “Mme. Seraphine,” now running 
at the Carl Theater in Vienna. 
“Her Majesty Mimi,” another light opera 
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from his pen, will be produced in America 
next season with a well-known grand opera 
singer as the star. Mr. Granichstaeden, 
who visited this country to superintend the 
first American production of “Rose Maid,” 
was deluged with offers from American 
managers for his future works, but up to 
the present time he has refused all offers, 
with one exception, and that is to supply a 
new starring vehicle for Mizzi Hajos, who 
has been appearing this season with the 
No. 2 company presenting “The Spring 
Maid” throughout the West and South. 
He is already at work on the new operetta, 
which is to be called “The Vagabond Prin- 
cess.” 

Adrienne Augarde, the English light 
opera star, is singing the title role in “Rose 
Maid.” She is well remembered in this 
country for her fine singing and acting in 
a leading role of Leo Fall’s “The Dollar 
Princess” and in the new operetta is said 
to have a role even better fitted to her tal- 
ents than that in the Fall opera. The lead- 
ing male role is being sung by J. Humbird 
Duffey, the concert tenor, who is making 
his light opera début in this production. 

* * * 


EO FALL’S latest operetta “Lieber Au- 
gustine,’ already a popular success 
throughout Germany, is to be presented 
early next season by the Shuberts with the 
popular German comedian, Sam Pernard, 
as star. 

German critics are lavish in their praise 
of the music of the new opera, which is 
said to be even better than that of “The 
Girl in the Train,” “The Dollar Princess’ 
and “The Jolly Peasant.” “Lieber Augus- 
tine” is said to be an improvement musically 
on all the lighter Viennese light operas and 
the score has been compared favorably with 
those of Johann Strauss, Sunpe and Rich- 
ard Genee. 

* Ox 


*°GYPSY LOVE,” Franz Lehar’s light 

opera, presented in this country by 
A. H. Woods with Marguerita Sylva as 
star, closes its season at the Tremont The- 
ater in Boston on April 13. Miss Sylva 
announces that she has wearied of the light 
opera stage and prefers to return next sea- 
son either to grand opera or to the concert 
stage. Her contract with Mr. Woods, how- 
ever, has still another year to run and he 
contemplates another tour .for ‘Gypsy 
Love” to extend to the Pacific Coast and 
the ar North. 


A STORY is going the 
expense of Reginald DeKoven, the 
[ light 


American composer, whose famous 
opera, “Robin Hood,” is soon to be revived 
at the New Amsterdam Theater. 

Mr. DeKoven left the Liberty Theater re- 
cently after a rehearsal and went to a bar- 
ber shop near the stage entrance, climbed 
into a chair and asked for a shave. 

“Rehearsing at the Liberty?” asked the 
barber. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. DeKoven. 

“Actor?” 

“No.” 

“Stage mechanic?” 

“NG.” 

“What are you doing on the stage, then?” 

“Did you ever hear of ‘Robin Hood’ ?” 

“Sure.” 

“T composed it.” 

“You did what?” 

“IT said composed it.” 

“Aw, go on,” said the barber, “ ‘Robin 
Hood’ was a racehorse.” 


rounds at the 





Winifred Purnell, the young Australian 
pianist who has been attracting attention in 
Berlin, is said to be descended on the 
paternal side from the Beethoven family. 


MME. CAHIER SHINES AT 
METROPOLITAN CONCERT 


Visiting Contralto in Much Better Form 
Than at Previous Appearance—A 
Program of Much Merit 
Last Sunday evening’s concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House was distinguished 
by a number of features of exceptional in- 
terest and excellence. The soloists were 
Fremstad, Cahier and 
Messrs. Griswold and Murphy. There was 
not a little curiosity to see whether Mme. 


Cahier would better the impression she had 
created at her debut a few nights before. 
This she most emphatically did and the au- 
dience gave her a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion. She was first heard in the aria 
“Pretres de Baal,” from Meyerbeer’s “Pro- 
phete,” but far more noteworthy was her 
work in three songs, Grieg’s “A Swan” and 
“Im Kahne” and Schubert’s “Allmacht.” 
There was no suggestion of tremolo in her 
voice last Sunday and it appeared to be of 
greater body and far better quality than it 
had seemed in “Trovatore.” 

Furthermore, Mme. Cahier showed that 
she is a /teder singer of high merit, one 
whom it would be a great pleasure to hear 
in recital before she returns to Europe. The 
contralto is an ardent Griegite and she sang 
the two mastersongs not only with beauty 
and finish of vocalism but with a fine sense 
of their deeper significance. It is seldom 
that one hears “Im Kahne” interpreted with 
such finished art or the “Swan” given with 
such regard to its emotional climaxes. The 
Schubert song, though it might have bene- 
hted by a somewhat broader treatment, was 
nevertheless very impressive. 

Mme. Fremstad, in glorious voice, sang 
the “Liebestod” and later a group of Nor- 
wegian songs that included Grieg’s ex- 
quisite “Primula Veris” and “Et Syn,” and 
numbers by Ole Bull and Kjerulf. She 
too is a delightful Grieg singer. Mr. Gris- 
wold contributed to this choice array of 
lieder Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode,” “Auf 
dem Kirchhof” and “Serenade” in polished 
style and previous to these he gave two 
“Faust” excerpts. Mr. Murphy did well in 
some l[*nelish songs and Miss Case sang 
“Caro Nome” beautifully, though it was a 
pity that she prolonged the high B at the 
close as she did. Such a proceeding is not 
exactly artistic, however much it may amuse 
the unthinking. Mr. Pasternack led the or 
chestra through smooth performances of 
Mendelssohn’s “lingal’s Cave” Overture 
and Massenet’s “Scénes Pittoresques.” 


rH. FF, F, 


Mmes. Case and 


Comes as Stowaway, Seeks Engagement 
with Boston Opera 


Boston, April 8.—A young Italian bari- 
tone, Luigi Imperato, who was educated in 
Naples, came to this country as a stow- 
away, penniless, on the Cretic, from Ma- 
deira, which arrived on April 3. He said 
he came to seek a position with the Boston 
Opera Company. That he is. talented 
to a high degree was manifested at 
the wharf, when he volunteered to sing 
a Neapolitan love song as a gift to the 
bride, at a wedding held in the immigra 
tion station. He made quite a sensation 
with his rich baritone voice, and sang for 
an hour to the crowd which had collected. 
lor a long time he has sung in concerts in 
cities of Southern Europe, and came here 
after having failed to keep a contract to 
sing in Russia. He and his friends will 
make a strong fight against his deporta- 
tion. A. E. 
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ITALY IMPRESSED BY NEW OPERA 





Zandonai’s “‘ Conchita”? Reminds Irresistibly of “Carmen,” and as 
Given in Rome, Throws Spot-Light on a Promising Composer 


ROME, March 30.—At last Romans have 

heard “Conchita,” an opera in four 
acts by a young composer, Maestro Zan- 
donai, who comes from Trent. The work 
was first presented at the Dal Verme, in 
Milan, last August, and had considerable 
success. The Romans have relished it per- 
haps more than the Milanese. As you are 
already aware, the theme is taken from 
the novel of the Frenchman Pierre Louys, 
‘La femme et le pantin.” The heroine, 
Conchita, a Seville girl, is a kind of “Car- 
men,” and, in fact, 
both the novel and 
the opera by Zan- 
donai irresistibly re- 
mind us of Prosper 
Mérimée’s heroine 
and Bizet’s music. 
It is all Spanish, 
opening in Seville, 
and Zandonai has 
certainly evolved 
symphonic splendors 
from his Andalusian 
inspiration. He has 
infused some of the 
glowing sunshine 
and festive glamor 
of Spain into his 
work. He gives not 
only local color but the very life-essence 
of the land of the Cid, even more, perhaps, 
than Bizet did with his theme from Meéri- 
mée. 

You have only to hear the orchestration 
of the first act, with the Street Intermezzo, 
“L’intermezzo della strada,’ in symphonic 
style, the “baile” or dance scene in the 
second act, and also the love duet, the music 
in the third act descriptive of an Andalu- 
sian night of starry skies, with delicious 
songs and serenades heard in the distance, 
and, finally, the prelude of the fourth act, 
in order to realize how admirably Zandonai 
has accomplished his work. 

He is undoubtedly one of the most prom- 
ising of Italy’s young musicians, and there 
is hardly an adverse word against him. 
The Romans now await with eagerness his 
next opera, “Melenis,” which is finished. 
It is based on a Roman subject, and this 
will naturally make it all the more interest- 
ing for the people of this old city. 

The libretto of “Conchita” leaves a good 
deal to be desired, and it looks as if Zan- 
donai made little use of it for gaining in- 
spiration. Alberto Gasco, critic and com- 
poser, has denounced this libretto in em- 
phatic terms, and declares that it is alto- 
gether unworthy of the lyric stage, owing 
to its morbid realism. But there is a good 
deal of realism, all around “Conchita,” 
and even some of the music is inevitably 
tinged with it. 

Ersilde Cervi Caroli, as the heroine, was 
admirable as coquette, tragic actress, and 
vocalist. Tenor Taccani, as Matteo, the 
lover, was also much applauded for his 
singing, but his scenic action was _ ineffi- 
cient. Conductor Vitale brought out all 
the effective points of the opera with the 
utmost fidelity. At the first night, March 
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23, composer, conductor and artists had 
frequent recalls before the curtain. 

It may interest American readers to re- 
call the salient features of this opera, 
which will undoubtedly go far beyond Italy. 
In the first act we see Conchita and her 
friends, cigarette-making girls at the fab- 
brica or manufactory of Seville. Conchita 
coquettishly sings “Ier dalla fabbrica a 
Triana, m’han seguita tre cavalier.” Three 
men had followed her declaring that she 
was the loveliest girl in creation. One of 
these, Don Matteo, she accepts, but re- 
fuses his money, for’she wants disinterest- 
ed love. The Don leaves her and some 
months after he finds her singing in a low 
saloon of Seville. She sees Matteo and in 
order to make him jealous she feigns to be 
in love with an insignificant guitarist, 
Morenito. She sings “A te, mio core, 
Morenito,” this being intended for dialect. 
Matteo subsequently carries her off, she 
accepts his love and tells him that she had 
only used Morenito in order to make him 
jealous. 

Conductor Bruno Walter had a fine re- 
ception from the Roman public at the Au- 
gusteo on March 25. They remembered 
him for his fine interpretation last year of 
the “Don Quixote” of Strauss, and the 

“Fantastic Symphony” of Berlioz. This 
time he began with the Fourth Symphony 
of Brahms, which was detested by Richard 
Wagner, but which always commands the 
admiration of the public. Bruno Walter 
received a triple ovation for his work in 
conducting this masterpiece of magnificent 
polyphonic effect. After this solid com- 
position, came the lighter “Suite” of Al- 
fredo Casella, comrrising “Overture,” 
“Sarabande,” and “Bourrée,” the latter be- 
ing a superior sort of jig. Casella is an 
Italian, who studied in France under Vin- 
cent d‘Indy. The “Overture” is Wagnerian, 
and was heard with inte rest, but the “Sara- 
bande” and “Bourrée” elicited much ap- 
plause. The most enthusiastic recognition 
was bestowed on the Wagnerian “Intermez- 
zo,” “Siegfried on the Rhine,” “Il viaggio 
di Sigfrido sul Reno,” which was followed 
by Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch.” It was cer- 
tainly one of the best concerts which we 
have heard in Rome this season. 

At the Augusteo also, Alberto Gasco’s 
“Presso il Clitumno,” that is to say, near 
the fountain or source of the Clitumnus, 
which is described by Pliny in his epistles 
and is hymned by Giosué Carducci in his 
“Odi barbare”’ where he says: “Salve 
Umbria verde, e tu del puro fonte, nume 
Clitumno.” This, one of the loveliest spots 
in Italy; in Umbria, between Foligno and 
Rome and near Spoleto, has inspired Gasco, 
who is music critic of La Tribuna, with 
some splendid pages of melody. It is a 
veritable idyll, a pastoral set to music al- 
most worthy of Beethoven. The same 
young master’s “Scherzo orgiastico,” de- 
scriptive of an orgy, is of a different mold 
from “Near the Clitumnus.” It is humor- 
ous, satirical and fully expressive of the 
subject, and we seem to see and hear the 
revellers. 

Bernardo Molinari, who conducted, also 
treated the public to the “Intermezzo” from 
“Mirra,” an Alfierian tragedy set to mu- 
sic by another promising young composer, 
Maestro Domenico Alaleona, who will do 
better when he shows less of the inspira- 
tion of Richard Strauss, and more of his 
own originality. 

The German artistic club very laudably 
organized a concert here lately in aid of 
the Italian “Croce Rossa” or Red Cross 
war ambulance society. Teresina Tua, the 
violinist, played with fine feeling a hitherto 
unpublished sonata by Tartini, the Sonata, 
op. 78, of Brahms, and some fragments 
from Schumann’s Phantasiestticke, op. 12 
(Abend, and, In der nacht). were played by 
her accompanist, Francesco Bajardi. The 
concert was attended by many Germans 
and Italians. There were present the Aus- 


tro-Hungarian Ambassador, the Bavarian . 


Minister, Consul Schnitzler, First Council- 
lor Hindenburg, of the German Embassy, 
and many more. 

You will already have heard, no doubt, 
that Senator Arrigo Boito’s “Nerone” is 
at last, almost, if not quite finished. The 
Rome papers are full of the event, which 
is a most important one for the world of 
music. It is described on all sides as a 
“capolavoro,” a masterpiece, and so no 
doubt it is. We are assured that the piano 


score plays four hours, and the opera will 
play five and a half hours on the stage. 
Boito, it is affirmed, cut out the last act, 
which was to have represented the burn- 
ing of Rome, so the opera ends in the sub- 
terranean depths of the Circus Maximus, 
where Rubria dies in the arms of Fanuel. 
Everybody is now awaiting eagerly the first 
performance of this long expected work. 

Sacred music is predominant in this Lent- 
en period, and will be so until Easter. In 
the first place, Pope Pius X commissioned 
Don Lorenzo Perosi to compose music 
for an Antiphon in honor of the new Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s at Venice. This has 
been finished by the priest composer, who 
is now in Paris conducting some concerts 
at the Trocadero. On Palm Sunday the 
compatriots of Pergolesi from the Marshes 
will have a concert in his memory, com- 
prising one of his sonatas for ’cello, a 
concerto for violin, his “Salve Regina” 
and his “Stabat Mater.” The conductor 
will be Domencio Alaleona, above referred 
to. In most of the churches the music se- 
lected for holy week is by Giovanni da 
Palestrina (1524-1504), by Casciolini, Me- 
luzzi, Aldega, Pitoni, Terziani, Singenber- 
ger, Arnfelser and Perosi. The best music 
selected is perhaps the “Iste Confessor” 
Mass of Palestrina and the “Regina Coeli” 
Mass of Arnfelser. 

In the Sala Pia a sacred concert was 
given on March 25, conducted by Maestro 
Ambrosini, who had selected Perosi’s “Pa- 
ter noster” and Boccherini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter.” This latter opens with a chorus, 
and is a very effective bit of religious 
melody. Boccherini does not touch Rossini 
in dealing with the “Cujus Animam,” but 
he almost equals the Master of Pesaro in 
the “Fac me plagis vulnerari.” 

Turning to lighter realms of music, ears 
have been much enchanted here by “La 
bella Risette” of Leo Fall. Naturally, we 
want to turn from time to time from the 
grandiose to the grotesque. It is only 
human nature, after all. These things are 
entertaining, if only as barrel-organ imita- 
tions or variations of old airs which have 
come from the “Widow” or other parts. 
They, however, have their place and their 
day, and we accept them with pleasure, 
after nobler compositions by greater or 
more influential artists. 

This only by the way, while we are await- 
ing vaster things in the illimitable domin- 
ion of that enchanting art which conquers 
the human soul by sweet sounds and har- 
mony which are not really of this earth, 
but are celestial. WALTER LONERGAN. 





Distinguished Cast for “Robin Hood” 
Revival 


The cast for “Robin Hood,” which will 
be revived at the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York, early in May by the De Koven 
Opera Company, will be: Robin Hood, 
Walter Hyde; Will Scarlet, Basil Ruysdael ; 
Little John, Carl Gantvoort ;Sheriff of Not- 
tingham, Edwin Stevens; Friar Tuck, 
George B. Frothingham; Sir Guy of Gis- 
borne, Sidney Bracy; Maid Marian, Bella 
Alten; Alan-a-Dale, Florence Wickham; 
Dame Durden, Pauline Hall; and Annabel, 
Ann Swineburne. A chorus of one hun- 
dred singers and dancers has been selected 
from the Metropolitan, Philadelphia and 
Chicago opera companies and an orchestra 
of forty artists organized in the same way. 





Greek Orchestra Gives Concert in Native 
Costumes 


The Royal Athenian String Orchestra 
gave its second New York concert, in 
Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday, the first part 
of its program being composed of the 
works of Saint-Saéns, Rossini and Bee- 
thoven. The second part was made up of 
the music of Greece—folksongs, national 
airs, etc. In this part of the program 
the members of the organization were at- 
tired in the costumes of their native land, 
making a gorgeous appearance. 





Philadelphia Easter Program 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—Edith Wood- 
Alexander, violinist, and the Hahn String 
Quartet were the leading participants in 
the musical services offered at the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church on Easter Sun- 
day. The program offered was of excep- 
tional interest, including organ numbers by 
Silver, Wachs and Dubois, choruses by 
Frey, Handel, Parker, Schnecker and num- 
bers for string quartet by Massenet, Rubin- 
stein, Sandby and Schubert. There was 
also a double quartet of singers and the 
organ was effectively played by Laura 
Wood-Grebe. 


PATERSON FESTIVAL PLANS 


Mary Garden Principal Soloist of Con- 
certs to Be Given Next Month 


The annual music festival in Paterson, 
N. J., this May will have as soloists Mary 
Garden, Mildred Potter, Namara-Toye, 
Alessandro Bonci, Louis Shenk and Paul 
Morenzo. The principal selection will be 
scenes from the opera “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” eight of which will be sung, with the 
soloists Paul Morenzo and Louis Shenk, 
of the Mary Garden Concert Company, and 
Mildred Potter, contralto. There will be 
an orchestra of sixty metropolitan musi- 
cians. The opera will be sung on May 3, 
which is the evening on which Mary Gar- 
den will sing the aria from “Thais,” and 
also the garden scene from “Faust.” She 
will give the latter in costume. 

The chorus will sing two familiar part 
selections, “Unfold, Ye Portals,’ from the 
oratorio “Redemption,” which will be given 
with celestial trumpets, also “Praise the 
Father,” by Gounod. 

On the first evening the chorus will 
sing “Hallelujah,” from “Messiah,” and 
the “Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, with the 
Metropolitan Orchestra, and will also sing 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds,” by Blumenthal, un- 
accompanied. Bonci will sing on the first 
night, May 2. 

The chorus is composed of singers from 
Paterson, Passaic, Hackensack, Ridgewood, 
Suffern and-all the surrounding towns. 
C. Mortimer Wiske is the conductor. 








Oscar Seagle Soloist with Brooklyn 
Musical Club 


Oscar Seagle, the prominent American 
baritone, was the chief soloist at the an- 
nual evening concert of the Brooklyn Ama- 
teur Musical Club last Tuesday. Mr. 
Seagle won great applause for his splendid 
delivery of the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” 
and a group of French songs. The other 
soloists included Mrs. George Sherman 
Dalzall, soprano; Mrs. Edith McGee, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Gulian Ross, piano, and Athea 
Jewell, accompanist. All acquitted them- 
selves very well, and the women’s chorus, 
under the direction of Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, sang eight numbers in a finished man- 
ner. 





Paris Hears Cavalieri Is to Wed Mura- 
tore 

Paris, April 9.—It is announced here 
that Lina Cavalieri, the famous opera 
singer, is to be married in the near future 
to Lucien Muratore, tenor at the Paris 
Opéra, and who will be one of the new 
members of the Chicago Opera Company 
next season. The Paris Journal, which 
first published the story, says the two artists 
will make a joint concert tour of America 
after they are married. Mme. Cavalieri’s 
marriage to Robert W. Chanler of New 
York and the divorce which was recently 
granted her in Paris are well remembered 
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BOOK ON MUSICAL THEORY 


Mr. Tapper’s New Work for Elementary 
Study Has Much of Interest 


Once more has Thomas Tapper done a 
real service for music students in present- 
ing his new book, “First Year Musical The- 
ory,” which comes from the house of Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt, Boston. Mr. Tapper puts 
the information which he desires to convey 
into concise, bright, straightforward Eng- 
lish and thus makes it decidedly interesting 
reading. 

The plan of the book is excellent, begin- 
ning with an explanatory paragraph on 
“Tone and Tone Range in Music,” then 
taking up “Scales and Keys,” “Notes and 
Rests,” “Meter,” “Various Symbols Used in 
Music,” like the fermata, slur, tie, etc., “The 
Chromatic Scale-Chromatic Signs,” “Har- 
monic Intervals,” “Melodic Intervals,” “The 
Major Scale,” “The Minor Scale,” “Musi- 
cal Form,” “Form Elements,” “Chords and 
Cadences,” “Locating the Key,” “Embellish- 
ments,” “Abbreviations,” “Solmization,” 
“Music Writing” and also giving a splendid 
list of terms commonly used in music. 

One of the features of the book is the 
list of questions at the end of each chapter, 
which cover thoroughly the material the au- 
thor has taken up. A final chapter contains 
the examination papers in general, such 
as are given in institutions like the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York; the high schools 
of Cincinnati, etc. 

It is an admirable work and as it deals 
with a part of a musician’s equipment, 
which too many sadly neglect or pick up 
haphazardly, it should win recognition as a 
necessary text-book in academies and as a 
general guide for the musically uninitiated. 


AN ENGLISH “HANSEL” 





Aborn Company Presents Humperdinck 
Opera in Brooklyn 


Academy of Music on 
Tuesday afternoon the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany presented Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” in English. A large audience, com- 
posed principally of children, heard the 
opera and applauded it vigorously. The 
performance was excellent in many re- 
spects. The opera was presentably mounted 
and the leading parts were sung with spirit. 
The title roles were sung respectively by 
Marietta Bagby and Doris Goodwin, both 
of whom disclosed pleasing voices, and an 
appreciation of the spirit and humor of 
the characters. Elaine de Sellem, as the 
other, revealed a contralto voice of good 
quality, and the Little Sandman and Little 
Dewman were effectively represented by 
\urora Meden and Edith Lorraine. 

The rédle of the Witch was assumed by 
Philip Branson, who was amusing, and 
Joseph Royer sang Peter. The English 
enunciation of the participants was of high 
excellence for the most part. The transla- 
tion used was good in spots, but as a rule 
it failed to convey the spirit and iovial 
olloquialism of the original. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Caesar Sodero, did commendable work, but 
it must be borne in mind that Humper- 
dinck’s score is Wagnerian in its complex- 
ity and wealth of color, and one can 
carcely expect to do it justice through 
the medium of a considerably abbreviated 
rchestra. At any rate, the Aborn Com- 
any has gone about the presentation with 
ood will and the results achieved under 
the circumstances are more than creditable. 


BM. FF. FP. 


At the Brooklyn 





Boston Opera Artists in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 8—The orches- 
tra of the Joston Oper a House gave a con- 
ert here last evening under the baton of 
Ir. Moranzoni, the soloists being Maria 
substituting for Alice Nielsen, 
ho did not appear, and Giovanni Polese, 
oth of the Boston Opera Company. Mme. 
laessens was well received in arias from 
Mignon” and “Gioconda.” The Prologue 
“Pagliacci” was eloquently delivered by 
Ir. Polese. The orchestra program con- 
isted of the “William Tell’ Overture, the 
Lohengrin” Prelude, the “Dance of the 
urs’ from “Gioconda” and the Inter- 
ezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


laessens, 





Estelle Wentworth to Create Réle in 
New Opera 


Bertin, April 6.—Estelle Wentworth, the 
merican coloratura soprano, has been en- 
iged to create the title role in the opera, 
las Northered,” Victor von Wolkow- 
-Bledau, at Dessau, on April 14. Miss 
entworth was recently engaged for the 
urt Opera at Anhalt. 





American Pianist’s Berlin Début 


Bertin, April 6.—Gertrude Concannon, 
inist, of Kansas City, made a successful 
but with the Philharmonic Orchestra this 
ek. She is a pupil of Emil Paur, and 
ssesses indubitable talent. 








Happy Family Life Is the Greatest 
Pride of Evan Williams, Noted Tenor 














Evan Williams (on the Rear Seat) and His Family Before Their Home in Akron, O. 


KRON, O., April 8—The 
craze for exploitation 
stage folk, that their revenues may be in- 
creased, is in many cases a cause for the 
multiple divorces and remarriages among 
them. The same has applied in many cases 
to concert and operatic stars, although it 
is safe to state that there is far less matri- 
monial dissension here than in the dra- 
matic field. 

A splendid example of happy family life 
is afforded in the case of Evan Williams, 
the Welsh tenor, who takes particular pride 
in his new home in Akron. Those who 
have known him from boyhood, who have 
sympathized with his struggles and gloried 
in his successes, are proud in the realiza- 
tion that his home is a happy one, and that 
he has managed so far in his most suc- 
cessful career to get all the contracts that 
he can fill without resorting to the extrem- 
ity of doling out his family life, piecemeal, 
to the enterprising press agents, who al- 
ways insist upon having something “per- 
sonal,” “something about your family, you 
know.” 

In fact, one went so far a few weeks 
ago as to ask him, “haven’t you ever had 
any trouble in your family, Mr. Williams?” 

He replied: “No, I have had no trouble 


present-day 


free among 





in my family—I guess | have nothing for 
you,” and the agent retreated very much 
disappointed in the characteristics of both 
“Mr. Williams” and “his family.” 

Mr. Williams early had a desire that 
could not be put down to rise above the 
mediocre in the realm of song. He went 
away and studied, but his time was mostly 
spent in vain, for he did not get that train- 
ing which would give him the result he 
was seeking, so he buried himself from 
the public, and for seven years he studied 
and endured privations unknown to even 
his best friends, but finally he considered 
that he had mastered the real secret of 
beautiful and correct singing. 

Evan Williams is known and loved by 
every newsboy in Akron, and he is equally 
respected by the dwellers in mansions and 
the captains of industry. 

He has a wife who adores him, who 
looks well to the ways of her household, 
and who has been the guiding star in all 
the dark places of his life. 

There are four children in the Williams 
family: three sons and one daughter, and 
all are musical. The two eldest sons are 
being educated proficiently in their chosen 
lines of work, and Mr. Williams’s means 
are abundant enough to supply their every 
want. M. H. F. 





HANS RICHTER’ S ENGLISH 


Famous ow a Never Quite 
Penetrated Mysteries of the Language 


Hans Richter, the musical conductor, 
never quite mastered the mysteries of the 
English language. He was once explaining 
the proper way to play a pizzicato passage, 
according to the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun, and told the violinists 
that in plucking the strings they were not 
to touch them with their fingernails but to 
“play only with ze meat of ze fingers.’ 

On another occasion, when some of the 
musicians were absent from rehearsal, a 
thick fog prevailing, he said: “I do see sev- 
eral who is not here.” 

The doctor once was telling a friend that 
his wife was subject to giddiness. 

“When she is not lying she swindles,” he 
said. 

Of course, he had in his mind his own 
native phrase, “es schwindelt sie” (she be- 
comes giddy). 


MacFarlane’s Cantata Sung 

William MacFarlane’s cantata, “The Mes- 
sage from the Cross,” was excellently sung 
on Palm Sunday at the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn. The choir was 
capably directed by S. Lewis Elmer and 
the solo parts were sung with smoothness 
and finish by Electra Gifford, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. At _ the 
morning service on the same day music 
by Tschaikowsky, Faure, Wachs and Boell- 
mann was heard. 


Susan Metcalfe’s New York Recital 


Susan Metcalfe gave a song recital in 
New York last Tuesday at Rumford Hall, 
after an absence of several years abroad. 
In addition to groups of songs by Schu- 
bert. Schumann and Brahms, she sang 
Chausson’s “Nanny,” Chansarel’s “Didi- 
cace” and two numbers by Fauré and other 
French songs. She sang in a skilful man- 
ner and was well received. 








AMERICAN GIRL’S TRIUMPH 


Miriam Ardini Makes Successful Début 
in Italian Opera House 


American so- 
cable dispatch re- 
has won a signal success in 
“Sonnambula” at the 
opera house in Ma- 
genta, Italy. Miss Ar- 
dini, a coloratura so- 
prano, who has stud 
ied voice placing and 
répertoire with S. 
William Brady, the 
well-known New 
York singing teacher, 
attracted considerable 
attention here at the 
time she was study- 
ing, and Alessandro 
3onci, who heard her, 
predicted a_ brilliant 
future for her if she 
would go to Italy and make her début 
there. The success of Miss Ardini was 
such that she has been engaged for another 
year. 


Miriam Ardini, a young 
prano, according to a 
ceived here, 





Miss Miriam Ardini 


Laura E. Morrill’s Pupils in Successful 


Recital 
Several vocal pupils of Laura E. Morrill 
appeared in a musicale at Mrs. Morrill’s 


New York studio on April 4, including 
Winifred Mason, Mrs. St. John Duval, 
Florence Chapman, Frida Hilbrand, Claire 
Peteler and Jessie Northcroft. The sing- 
ing showed the results of systematic train- 
ing. Mr. Bliss was well received in some 
Schubert songs and two songs by Marion 
Eugenie Bauer, with the composer at the 
Lillia Snelling, of the Metropolitan 


piano. 
Opera Company, who received her vocal 
training with Mrs. Morrill, sang two 


charming French songs and “Back to Ire- 
land,” by Bruno Huhn, who played the ac- 
companiments in an artistic manner. 


A METROPOLITAN BENEFIT 


Acts from Four Operas Sung to a Large 
Gathering 


For the benefit of the Metropolitan 
Emergency Fund, a special performance 
was given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Tuesday evening consisting of sepa- 
rate acts from four operas. There were 
the kirmess scene from “Faust,” the second 
act of “Tannhauser,” the second act of 
“Tosca” and the last act of “Trovatore.” 
New York audiences seem still to take en- 
joyment out of these strange mixtures and 
the attendance was amazingly large. 

In “Faust” the leading roles were sung by 
Messrs. Jorn, Rothier and Gilly, while 
Mme. Rappold was Marguerite. In the 
Wagner act, Mme. Gadski sang Elizabeth 
and did so movingly, Mr. Slezak was 
Tannhduser and Mr. Weil Wolfram. Mr. 
Martin sang a remarkably fine Cavaradossi 
in “Tosca,” Amato was the Scarpia and 
Mme. Destinn, at her best, sano the title 
part. Mr. Martin appeared again in the 
“Trovatore” act, while Mr. Gilly was the 
Count, Mme. Homer the Azucena and Mme. 
Rappold the Leonora. The American so- 
prano sang with exceptional beauty of tone 
and no little feeling. Mme. Homer, too, 
was in her best voice, though she had un- 
dergone a painful operation for a felon on 
her finger during the day and so was 
obliged to carry her arm in a sling. She 
managed to hide this under the shawl she 
wore and few in the audience realized the 
discomfort she was undergoing. 

The conductors heard during the even- 
ing were Messrs. Hertz, Hagemann and 
Sturani. The performance added about 
$6,500 to the emergency fund. 





TO SING OLDEN MUSIC 


Mr. Schindler’s MacDowell Chorus in 
Madrigals of Elizabethan Period 

The concert to be given by the Mac- 
Dowell chorus in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on April 17, is for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus Student Fund. The Men- 
delssohn Glee Club will also be heard in a 
group of choruses,’ specially composed for 
the club by its late conductor, E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, and rehearsed and performed under 
his direction. Clarence Dickinson, the pres 
ent leader of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
will direct. 

An interesting feature will be a group of 
old English madrigals of the Elizabethan 
period which Kurt Schindler, conductor of 
the chorus, selected during a sojourn in 
England as the result of his studies there. 
In hearing them one may the better imagine 
the kind of music introduced so often by 
Shakespeare in his plays. These selections 
are full of delicate humor and _ sturdy, 
buoyant swing and spirit. 


“ELIJAH” IN'BRIDGEPORT 


Sung by Chorus of 320 with Excellent 
Quartet of Soloists 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 9.—A_praise- 
worthy performance of “Elijah” was given 
here last night under the able direction of 
R. Huntington Woodman with a chorus of 
320 and the following soloists: Mary His 
sem de Moss, soprano; Paul Althouse, 


tenor; Gilbert Wilson, baritone, and Helen 
Niebuhr, contralto. 
Mme. de Moss was particularly praised 


for her distinct enunciation and the excel- 
lence of her vocalization. Mr. Althouse 
created a most’ favorable’ impression 
throughout the evening. In the role of 
Elijah, Mr. Wilson delivered his lines with 
fervor and the contralto sole, “Arise Now,” 
won hearty applause for Miss Niebuhr 
Mrs. Elmer Beardsley was an efficient ac 
companist and M: Ly Stickles Hard appeared 
effectively in the * ‘Angel Trio. ' 


TO GIVE MONTEVERDI’S “ORFEO” 


Ancient “Novelty” for Final Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Concert 


Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” written more than 
300 years ago, will be sung for the first 
time in America on Sunday night at the 
last Sunday evening concert of the season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The piece will be given in oratorio form, 
and sung in English, the parts being taken 
by Anna Case, Marie Duchéne, Rita For- 
nia, Henrietta Wakefield, Herman Weil, 
Herbert Witherspoon and Basil Ruysdael. 
Josef Pasternack will conduct. 

The Monteverdi work will be given as the 
chief part of the regular concert program. 
It will constitute the oldest opera in the 
Metropolitan répertoire. 





Ernst von Lengyel, the Hungarian “won- 
der-child” pianist, has been giving recitals 
in Berlin. 


John Forsell, the Swedish baritone, re- 
cently gave a program of Northern bal- 
lads in Copenhagen. 
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BOSTON COMPOSERS IN LOCAL CONCERTS 


Mabel W. Daniels Directs College Club Stuctesie, 


and MacDowell 


Club Features Her Compositions—-Work of Henry L. Gideon and 
Chalmer Clifton’s New Suite Heard—Other Events of the Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 8, 1912. 


A LARGE and brilliant audience attended 

the 1musicale given at the College Club 
under the direction of Mabel W. Daniels, 
the composer. The assisting artists were: 
Edith Bullard, Mrs. S. Henry Hooper, 
Marie Nichols, Isabelle Moore, Mrs. 
Thomas, Miss Pray, Miss Davis, Miss But- 
terfield, Mrs. Swain and Bertha Cushing 
Child. The “Eastern Song” and “The 
Voice of My Beloved,” by Miss Daniels, the 
two three-part songs for women’s voices, 
with accompaniment of two violins and 
piano, which won last year’s Brush prize, 
offered by the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, were given noteworthy perfor- 
mances. “The Fields 0’ Ballyclare” and “In 
the Dark,” by Miss Daniels, were success- 
fully sung by Mrs. Child, who also gave a 
good reading of the “Berceuse de Prov- 
ence,” by Henry L. Gideon, another local 
composer. The duets by Miss Bullard and 
Mrs. Hooper were delightfully sung and 
the violin numbers by Miss Nichols were 
also enjoyed. 

The MacDowell Club gave its final con- 
cert of the season on April 3 assisted by 
several members of the symphony orches- 
tra, Frederick Mahn, conductor; Mme. Wil- 
helmina Wright Calvert, J. Barbara Wer- 
ner, Alice McDowell, Elsa Strasser Cur- 
rier and- Mabel W. Daniels. Miss Daniels 
conducted a vocal ensemble of two of her 
own compositions. The entire program was 
excellently rendered and there were many 
hearty recalls. The final program of the 
season was given on April 10 by Alice El- 
dridge, the young American pianist, who 
returned from Europe last week to enter 
the concert field in her native country. She 
gave two farewell recitals in Germany be- 
fore her departure, one in Berlin and the 
other in Hanover. The critics on both oc- 
casions praised her highly. 

Anita Chase Davis, a pupil of Mrs. Mc- 
Allister, will sing at a private recital to be 
given in Lowell on April 15. She also sang 
at a recital given by Miss Horton recently. 
Mrs. Atwood Baker, another pupil of Mrs. 
McAllister, has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at the Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge. 

The “Seven Last Words of Christ” was 
sung at the Congregational Church, West 
Roxbury, on April 5. The choir, B. Guck- 
enberger, director, was assisted by Grace 
Gilman, soprano; Henry Behnke, tenor, and 
Herbert Smith, baritone, with Harris S. 
Shaw at the organ. The cantata was es- 
pecially well done. 

A recital. was given at the studios of 
Mme. E. R. Noyes, in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of MacDowell, at which 
an excellent MacDowell program was given, 
including a sketch of his life by Mme. 
Noyes. She was the founder of the local 
MacDowell Club about fifteen years ago, 
and out of it has grown the Musical Stu- 
dents’ Club. Mme. Noyes has been particu- 
larly fortunate in her work and numbers 
among her pupils Alice Eldridge, Catherine 
Freeman, Margaret Bragdon and many 
others prominent in music circles. 

Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts, the pianist, 
will sail on April 30 for Paris, where she 
will play for two months in the theater of 
Edmond Clément, of the Opéra Comique 
and the Boston Opera Company. Mrs. Fitts 
has filled many recital engagements this 
season, in addition to playing at the local 
musical clubs, and in many New Hamp- 
shire concerts. 

Maude Turner, a pupil of Louise Wood 
Forrest, has been engaged as soprano solo- 
ist at the First Congregational Church, Ev- 
erett. Another pupil of Mrs. Wood, Wilbur 
Burnam, has been engaged as tenor at the 
First Congregational Church in Swampscott. 
Mrs. Forrest is most successful in placing 
her pupils. Barbara Thaxter and Marie 
Clark, sopranos, also pupils of Mrs. Forrest, 
are filling concert engagements with grati- 
fying success. Miss Thaxter sang before 
the Metaphysical Club on March 29 and 
Miss Clark is singing in Worcester. 


Mrs. Gertrude Walker-Crowley, the so- 


prano, sang at the lecture given by Dr. 
Fleisher on Easter Sunday. Her numbers 
included Eli’s “I will extol thee” and “With 
verdure clad,” from the “Creation.” 

Louise Clark Pray, a pupil of Gertrude 
Franklin Salisbury, has been engaged as 
soloist at the First Baptist Church, New- 
ton Centre, of which John Hermann Loud, 
F.A.G.O., is organist. Mrs. Pray has a 
clear voice of good quality and understands 
well the art of handling it. She has filled 
many concert engagements in Boston and 
vicinity. Miss Pierce, also a pupil of Mrs. 
Salisbury, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Ames Memorial Church, North Easton. 

Ruth Laighton, pianist and violinist, gave 
an interesting recital at Salem recently. 
Among her numbers were a Bach Sonata, 
the Mazurka by Wieniawski, and Wagner’s 
“Traume.” Marian Smith also sang a group 
of songs effectively. Miss Laighton has 
played at many of the clubs this season and 
has filled many concert engagements suc- 
cessfully. 

The ninth and final concert of the Musical 
Art Club was given on April 5 before an 
appreciative audience. The program opened 
with the Fauré Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, op. 13, played by Miss Fletcher and 
Miss Schoff. This was followed by the 
Musical Art Club Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Chalmers Clifton, singing Psalm 
cxxxvii, “By the Rivers of Babylon,” Loef- 
fler, assisted by Mr. Schuecker, harpist; Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Battles, flutes; Mr. Belin- 
ski, ’cellist, and Dr. Davison, organist. Mrs. 
Marie Sundelius sang a group of five songs, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dudley T. Fitts. The 
chorus then sang two Busser numbers with 
Mrs. Gilbert, soloist, and Corinne Harmon, 
accompanist, followed by a composition by 
Mr. Clifton, Suite for Trumpet and Piano, 
by Mr. Heim and Mr. Clifton. This was 
the first performance of the Suite, which 
bids fair to become popular on concert pro- 
grams. The performance closed with a 
number sung by the chorus with Mrs. Little- 
field, soloist. 

A “Passion Play” lecture was given on 
April 6 by Arthur K. Peck, with stereopti- 
con views. He was assisted by a chorus of 
seventy voices under the direction of Al- 
mon J. Fairbanks, organist; Mrs. Wilhel- 
mina Wright Calvert, soprano; Mrs. Jean- 
ette M. Whittaker, contralto; Arthur L. 
Willis, tenor; George F. Baker, baritone; 
H. Nelson Raymond, bass-baritone, and Dr. 
C. Rob. Clark, bass. The sacred cantata, 
“Olivet to Calvary,” was given in an effec- 
tive manner.. A. E. 





Toledo Receives Bispham with En- 


thusiasm 


ToLepo, O., April 4—David Bispham, 
the distinguished baritone, was soloist last 
evening at the second concert of the sea- 
son given by the Orpheus Club, Walter E. 
Ryder, director. Mr. Bispham has sung 
in Toledo several times, but it is certain 
that he was never more enthusiastically re- 
ceived than he was last evening. His pro- 
gram was quite out of the ordinary and 
the audience demanded many recalls in 
spite of the fact that the concert was un- 
usually long. The concert was given at 
the Valentine Theater and the auditorium 
was completely filled. Mr. Bispham gave, 
in addition to his regular program, the 
melo-drama “King Robert of Sicily,” music 
by Rosseter Cole. 





Bachaus to Return in 1913 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the eminent German 
pianist, who has just finished an extraor- 
dinarily successful tour of his country, 
will not return to America until the Fall 
of 1913, when he will start a long engage- 
ment to cover practically the entire season. 
His eng: igements in Europe will take up 
all his time for next Fall and Winter, 
starting with an extended journey in the 

sritish Isles in a series of concerts with 
Mme. Melba and Eugene Ysaye, the vio- 
linist. 





Valentine Peavey’s New York Recital 


N. Valentine Peavey, the pianist, will 
appear in a New York recital at Carnegie 
Lyceum on April 28 with the assistance 
of Mary Adele Case, contralto, and Hugh 
Allan, baritone. Mr. Peavey will play 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Lalo, 
Schubert and Liszt. 
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“ST. PAUL” FINELY 
SUNG IN BOSTON 


Handel and Haydn Society Acquits 
Itself with Credit in Mendels- 
sohn Oratorio 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 7, 1912. 


THis evening, Hall, the 

Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer director, performed Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul” as the Easter offering with these 
Mrs. Grace Bonner Wil- 


in Symphony 


assistin~ soloists: 


liams, soprano; Jennie F. Johnson, con- 
tralto; Franklin Riker, tenor; Earl Cart- 
wright, bass. H. G. Tucker was organist. 


The Boston Festival Orchestra was led by 
J. W. 

The performance was unusually effective. 
The music in the first place is very grateful 
for the voices, as is nearly all of Mendels- 
sohn’s choral music. The parts lie well; if 
any extra effort is necessitated on the part 
of the singers they are recomnensed by the 
effect of the Everything 
to the greatest advantare and incidentally 
over and above Mendelssohn’s fluency 
general brilliancy of style there are great 
passages in this work, such as the dramatic 
onening chorus, the fine choral, with the 
impressive passages for the brass, “Sleep- 
ers, Awake”; the brilliant chorus which 
concludes this part of the work, “Rise Up, 
\rise and Shine,” and in the last part there 
are two airs, the one for tenor and the 
other for soprano, that make up for the 
redundancy of a number of places. Above 
all there are the passages for the bass or 
the baritone. 

Much of this music, 


Crowley. 


passage. shows 


and 


then, is still effective 
and there is also the orchestral coloring, 
unusually vivid and even dramatic, for the 
work and its period. The choral perform- 
ance was admirable. The quality of tone 
was so well balanced and the parts so 
justly treated that no essential progression 
was lost to the ear. The quality of tone 
was lovely in the brief Passage between 
Saul and the chorus “Saul, Saul, Why Per- 


secutest Thou Me”: then again, most so- 
norous and militant in quality is the closing 
chorus of the first part, already referred to. 
And it was good to listen to the courageous 
plunge into the mazes of such passages as 
the phrase which introduced the second 
half of this closing chorus, on the words 
“Sing His Glory, Forevermore.” 

All this was in the highest degree cred- 
itable to Mr. Mollenhauer, for his chorus 
sang with sureness and with virtuosity, with 
a mastery of the parts which usually per- 
mitted of attending more to interpretation 
than is generally the rule with any but the 
best rehearsed choruses. It was good to 
hear this music, if only to hear good chor- 
us singing of some chords sounding in 
succession. Needless to say, much of Men- 
delssohn is not as incisive to the public as it 
was fifty years ago, but this could be over- 
looked when the music was sung so enthu- 
siastically and with such a pleasurable 
quality of tone. 

Fortunately Mr. Cartwright, the chief 
soloist of the evening, is a singer not only 
of skill but of unusual intelligence and in- 
forming imagination. He made the heart 
of Saul visible and Saul is by no means the 
humbug that the radicals would have us 
believe of every one of Mendelssohn’s cre- 
aticns. He is a dark and passionate man. 
Mr. Cartwright sang admirably and inter- 
preted with much feeling and regard for 
enunciation and with breadth of style. Sel- 
dom has a concert singer given more pleas- 
ure of late years. And Mr. Cartwright con- 
tinues to develop and grow as a musician 
as well as in the mere capacity of a human 
organ pipe! Of the other soloists Mr. 
Riker has a tenor voice of a certain type 
frequently met—a voice of pleasing char- 
acter. Miss Johnson is a contralto of 
promise and of much sincerity. She, too, 
has a voice. Mrs. Williams is a capable 
performer and valuably experienced in mu- 
sic of this type. Although a pouring rain 
and a gale of wind were quarreling outside 
there was a large and an enthusiastic au- 
dience. OLt1n Downes. 








Pleasing Musical Program at Meeting of 
Prothumian Club 


Theresa Rihm, the dramatic 
and one of her promising pupils, Lottie 
Cort Black, contributed several vocal num- 
bers to the program at the second annual 
meeting of the Prothumian Society at the 
New York residence of Mrs. Charles Ap- 
pleton Terry, on March 29. Both Mme. 
Rihm and Miss Black gained hearty ap- 
plause for the artistry with which they de- 
livered their songs. In addition, Mrs. 


soprano, 
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apeLE KRUEGER 





Richard Burmeister played a number of 
piano pieces. Rev. George H. Atkinson, 
president of the Albemarle Normal and In- 
dustrial School, made an interesting ad- 
dress. 





| NEW YORK SOPRANO 
COMPLETING SEASON 
OF MUCH SUCCESS 











Mildred Graham-Reardon, Who Has At- 
tained Prominence as_ Soloist in 
Oratorio 


One of the most successful of American 
sopranos is Mildred Graham-Reardon, of 
New York, who is now completing her sea- 
son with a number of important appear 
ances. On Thursday evening, March 28, 
she was the soloist with the Elizabeth 
Choral Society, Elizabeth, N. J., Thomas 
Wilson conductor, in a_ performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” the other artists 
being Marion Mav, contralto; Charles Har- 


rison, tenor, and George H. Downing, bass. 
Mrs. Reardon won instantaneous success 
in the “Inflammatus,” her high tones ringing 


clear and brilliant and she was applauded 
to the echo. She also sang the solo part in 
Gounod’s motet, “Gallia,” in which she 
brought out with fine effect the telling qual- 
ities of the final “Jerusalem.” There was 
stirring applause after this too. The chorus 


sang “The Heavens Are ‘lelling,”’ from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Palestrina’s ‘“Adora- 
mus te, Christe,” Bach’s “Around Thy 


sortyanski, Tschai- 
showing good 


and choruses by 
kowsky, Arcadelt and Grieg, 
body of tone and ensemble. Mrs. May 
made a splendid impression in Dvorak’s 
“Hear my Prayer” as did Mr. Harrison in 
Stainer’s “My Hope Is in the Everlasting.” 
\Mir. Downing sang “If Laws Severe” from 
Halévy’s “La Tuive.” 


Tomb” 


Marcel gave a concert with or- 
chestra, conducted by Felix _Weingartner, 
in Vienna immediately after her return 
from this country. 


Lucille 


PITTSBURGH WON'T 
BID FOR STOKOWSKI 


Time Not Ripe to Endow Per- 
manent Orchestra—A 
Rumor Denied 


gained 
the last 
few days that Pittsburgh is to have an or 
chestra and that Conductor Stokowski, of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, who has asked to 


PirrsBpurGH, April 8.—A report has 


wide circulation in Pittsburgh in 


be relieved of his position, is to be the di- 
rector. Mrs. 
Pittsburgh Orchestra 
been endeavoring to formulate plans to 
establish a fund to endow a permanent or- 
chestra, said that, so far as she knew, a 
Pittsburgh orchestra at this time is an 1m- 
possibility and that there is nothing in the 
Stokowski story. 

“Our orchestra association held a meet- 
ing a few days ago,” said Mrs. Moore to 
the Musica AMERICA correspondent, “but 
nothing of any importance was done. It is 
impossible to collect a fund of $1,000,000 
at this time, and that is the amount needed 
to endow a permanent organization. That 
an effort will be made at some time to col- 
lect this fund is a foregone conclusion, but 
the Orchestra Association is awaiting an 
opportune time. Just as soon as the finan- 
cial condition warrants it we shall make the 
effort. If the situation in the coming Fall 
looks favorable an effort will be made, but 
it would be useless to attempt it now.” 

The Cincinnati Orchestra played four en 


rank Moore, secretary of the 


Association, which has 


gagements in Pittsburgh this season. Con- 
ductor Stokowski undoubtedly made many 
friends here, and this, it is believed, gave 


rise to a report that he would be asked to 
come here. > Sin 





Harpist Plays in Easter Services in Two 
States 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, assisted 
in the Easter music of churches in two 
cities, playing in the morning service of 
All Souls’ Church, New York, with Louis 
R. Dressler, organist, and at the evening 
service of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J. Mrs. David appears be- 
fore the Jersey City Club on April 11. 
After this the harpist will leave New York 
for a Western trip, playing for the Apollo 
Club of St. Louis on April 14, and giving 
a recital two days later in Sycamore, II. 


Katharine Goodson Sails to Fill Concert 
Engagements in Jamaica 
Katharine Goodson sailed for Jamaica 
on April 3, to give a short series of recitals 
in the principal towns and in some of the 
important colleges. She returns to New 


York on May 1, and in addition to play 
ing at some festival and commencement 
dates, she will coach a few of the numer 


ous applicants who have applied to her for 
lessons. Miss Goodson will remain in 
New York until June 15, when she returns 
to her London home. 
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BOITO’S “NERO” HAS THRILLING STORY 





Details of the Plot Published in Milan, Where Production Is Promised 
for 1913 or 1914—A Story Full of Highly Colored Dramatic 


Incident 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 8, 
Milan, Italy, March 27, 1912. 


N announcement which will certainly 
give pleasure to lovers of Italian art 
is that Arrigo Boito has finished, or almost 
finished, his “Nerone” and has agreed to its 
representation, probably in October, 1913. 
It would be useless to repeat again the 
story of the long waiting and great hopes 
placed in this new Boitian work. It ap- 
pears that now we shall really have the first 
representation. Who lives shall see! For 
the moment I send such particulars of the 
story of the opera as have been given out. 
The action is developed largely outside 
of history. The first act is very beautiful. 
Among the tombs of the Appian way, by 
night, Nero and Simon Mago celebrate an 
expiatory rite to placate the shade of Agrip- 
pina. Every now and then there pass lit- 
ters borne by slaves—families of gladiators 


who go to Rome. Suddenly a spectral fig- 
ure, a flame in hand, her neck encircled 
by reptiles, appears before the Emperor. 
It is Asteria, who, madly in love with Nero, 
follows him ev erywhere asking only to die 
at his feet. Then, behold Rubria, the vestal 
virgin, whom Nero has violated on the altar 
steps and who every day leaves the temple 
secretly to go and pray with the Christians 
in the little orchard on the banks of the 
Tevere, where Fanuel repeats the sayings 
of Christ to his brethren. Then appears 
Fanuel, whom Simon Mago tempts in vain, 
and now, with the first rays of dawn, the 
Priests of Cibele and all the court to con- 
duct Nero to Rome. The Appian way is a 
sea of people. Nero passes beneath a tem- 
pest of flowers. 

The second act opens in the temple of 
Simon Mago. Here Asteria reappears to 
Nero in the attitude of a statue above the 
altar. In the uncertain light Nero adores 
the goddess and invokes her. In his deli- 
rium he conjures her to become woman for 
him—to descend to him and kiss him. But 
no sooner have the lips of Asteria touched 
his than he springs to his feet in a terrible 
fury. The enchantment is broken. Nero 
has discovered the fraud. With a rod of 
iron he breaks the idols and mirrors, then 
calls to the acolytes. Asteria will be thrown 
in the cistern of serpents. Simon, who 
has declared that he is able to fly, is ordered 
to do so in the Circus. 

In the third act we are among the Chris- 
tians. Again Simon Mago appeals to Fan- 
uel, asking for help. Fanuel, who has 
made many miracles, can also aid him to 
fly before Nero. But Fanuel casts him out. 
He knows that the one cast out will return 
shortly with the Pretorians, but he is ready 
to be martyred. Rubria, who loves him, 
beseeches him in vain to save himself. The 
Pretorians break into the Christians’ or- 
chard. Fanuel blesses his companions and 
is led away. 

The fourth act is divided into two parts. 
We are first in the Great Circus. One of 
the chariot races having been run, the 
gladiators enter. Gobrias, the follower of 
Simon, informs him that all is ready and 
the fire, which must save him, will shortly 
break out. Nero arrives. The crowd is 
impatient. They are tired of the play of 
the gladiators; they wish to see the virgin 
Christians die. The martyrs pass in a 
long row with bound hands, with Fanuel 
at the head. A Vestal Virgin appears, who 
extends her arms towards the Christians. 
“They are saved,” yells the crowd. But 
Simon Mago tears the veil from the Priest- 
ess. It is Rubria. She is pushed with the 
other martyrs into the Arena. A terrible 
cry arises from the Circus. Nero turns to 
Simon smiling, “Dost thou not fly?” In 
vain Simon tries to flee and then to escape 
from the grasp of the soldiers. Simon is 
compelled to mount.to the highest point 
and to jump below. 

In the meantime the work of the flames 
begins. The Oppidum is full of smoke. 

Next we descend to the death hall. 
Among the dead lies Rubria dying. Asteria 
and Fanuel, saved by accident, search for 
her, calling her by name. She dies in the 
arms of the loved one. 

In the last act Nero recites in his own 
theater the part of Orestes. Embracing the 
statue of Minerva he hears the Eumenides 
calling. After a few verses he forgets 
that the scene is imaginary and to him it 
becomes real. It is not of Clytemnestra 
that he speaks but of Agrippa. And the 
spectre of his mother appears before him. 
He jumps from the stage and drags from 
among the spectators his accomplices in 
the matricide. He shakes them, accuses 


them. Everyone flees. Only a woman, 
whom he has not seen, remains with him— 
Asteria. And he grasps her garments, fear 
stricken by the crowd of spectres coming 
always nearer. “Save me!” he cries, and 
she replies: “Kill me!” with the fervor 
of a prayer. Outside, Rome burns. As- 
teria plants a dagger in her breast. Ter- 
rible voices seem to come from heaven. 
The trumpets peal. “Cursed be thou in 
eternity !” cry the spectres. And Nero falls 


fainting, while the scene darkens. Rum- 
bles of thunder burst forth. 
The principal parts are few: Nero, 


tenor; Fanuel and Simon Mago, both bari- 
tone; Asteria, soprano; and Rubria, mezzo 
soprano. 

Boito’s opera will naturally be given at 
the Scala. When and how no one knows 
yet. But it will be given either next year 
or the year 1914. 

x * Ok 

This season of 1913, which will witness 
the centennial of the birth of Verdi, will 
also be made notable by “Parsifal,” which 
will be given in its complete form in Italian 
for the first time. 

At the Scala the representations of the 
“Meistersinger”’ and “Norma” continue. 
The performance is good, especially by 
Signora Agostinelli and Sienor Krismer in 
the first and Signora Burzio and Signor 
Ferrari-Fontana in the second. We have 
in view the “Pskovitana” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow, new for Italy. 

A. PONCHIELLI. 


ASKS $50,000 MORE 
FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Eben D. Jordan Issues Another 
Appeal for Subscriptions to 
Guarantee Fund 


Boston, April. 9.—Eben D. Jordan, the 
patron of the Boston Opera Company, has 
issued another appeal for subscriptions to 
the annual guarantee fund to insure the 
continuance of opera in this city. Two- 
thirds of the fund has already been sub- 
scribed. Mr. Jordan makes his appeal for 


the remaining $50,000 in the following let- 
ter: 

“The sum of $50,000 is all that is neces- 
sary to make the Boston Opera independent 
of financial problems. Is it the opinion of 
the citizens of Boston that opera, of the 
same quality as that given during the pres- 
ent season, is distinctly a benefit to the 
city? If so, why is the guarantee fund not 
fully subscribed? Surely this fund is for 
a most worthy cause. There must be 
hundreds of people, who have not yet con- 
tributed, who feel that permanent opera in 
Boston would be a splendid thing, both for 
themselves and for the city. 

“IT firmly believe that if opera is con- 

tinued on the same high plane as now for 
the next three years a public will have 
grown up in that time that will render any 
guarantee fund unnecessary. If you give 
to this fund you give for yourselves, your 
children and your city. Can any one find 
onything in the world more beneficial or 
inspiring to be interested in than an insti- 
trtion that confers its benefits upon one’s 
children, one’s city and one’s self? 

“Does the public realize what Boston 
would be next Winter without opera?” 











De Pachmann to Bid America Farewell 
in Concert on April 13 


Viadimir De Pachmann, the Russian 
pianist, is to make his last appearance in 
New York “for all time” on April 13 in 
Carnegie Hall. Despite his sixty-two years, 
De Pachmann’s playing this season has sur- 
passed his own best previous efforts and his 
leaving the country is with the regret of a 
host of admirers. De Pachmann will not 
play an exclusive Chopin program at his 
farewell concert, but will perform such spe- 
cial numbers in his répertoire as give him 
the most pleasure to perform and which as- 
sure his hearers that they will hear him at 
his very best. 





Rudolph Berger in Berlin Opera Novelty 


Bertin, April 6—A _ recent novelty at 
the Berlin Royal Opera is “Der Traum,” by 
the Bohemian composer, Mreaczek, an 
opera with an Oriental setting. The work 
seems to be to the liking of the public. Ru- 
dolph Berger, the singer who was changed 
from a baritone to a tenor by Oscar Saen- 
ger, of New York, has assumed the princi- 
pal male role with success. 


CARUSO EXPLAINS THAT 
SHOP-GIRL INCIDENT 


Lack of Education a Chief Fault of 
Young Woman Who Sued Tenor for 
Breach of Promise 


Mitan, April 6.—Enrico Caruso’s story 
of his relations with Elisa Ganelli, the 
former Milan shop-girl, who sued him for 
damages for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, has been brought out in the defense 
by Caruso’s attorney. 

Signorina Ganelli enlisted Caruso’s sym- 
pathy while selling him a cravat, by telling 
him of her life of sacrifice. He offered to 
take her to London to look after his 
younger child, but the young woman de- 
clined, saying that she could not leave 
Milan on account of her family. She gave 
the tenor her address, however, and Ca- 
ruso presented her with a gold watch as a 
souvenir of their meeting. 

Later Signorina Ganelli wrote to Ca- 
ruso, “If I had reflected at the time | 
would have accepted your offer,” adding 
affectionate greetings. This was followed 
by a telegram, “Have decided to join you. 
Come and fetch me.” 

The operatic star answered that he could 
not leave London and that he knew noth- 
ing about the young lady or her family. 
In justifying her error of judgment she 
wrote, “It was all due to my overwhelm- 
ing love for you. And I am only happy 
in the thought that you are always in my 
heart.” 

Caruso subsequently sent her his photo- 
graph and she replied by giving him an 
exact account of her family. As she had 
grown tired of the shop Caruso suggested 
that she complete her education at his ex- 
pense. 

Letters reproaching Caruso for his fail- 
ure to write were followed by his sending 
a check for 1,000 lire and telling her, it is 
said, that they would be married in two 
years. 

Caruso received letters from friends in 
Italy which told him unfavorable things 
about his fiancée, but he believed her state- 
ments and ended one of his letters, “I love 
you.” He was grieved, however, by signs 
of bad taste in her letters. As he never 
had seen her parents, he asked that she 
come to Berlin with one of her family, and 
she answered that she would bring her 
father to Berlin with her. Caruso then 
wrote to her asking her to buy some dresses 
at his expense. 

Caruso objected to paying damages for 
an alleged failure of the girl’s moral sense, 
when her family were lax enough to allow 
her to carry on such a correspondence with 
a stranger and to accept presents and 
money from him without demanding a for- 
mal promise of marriage. 








A CONCERT ALL HIS OWN 





Henry Holden Huss in Capacity of Pian- 
ist, Composer and Teacher 


Henry Holden Huss appeared in his triple 
capacity of pianist, composer and _ peda- 
gogue on the program of an informal 
“Hour of Music” on April 9 at the Burritt 
Studios, New York. Mr. Huss was as- 
sisted by six of his piano pupils, as well as 
by Mrs. Huss and the composer’s sister, 
Babetta Huss, both of whom interpreted 
some of his songs. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the afternoon was Mr. Huss’s playing of 
three of his piano compositions, the Etude 
“Romantique,” dedicated to Paderewski; a 
“Brahmsianer” Intermezzo, dedicated to 
Rafael Joseffy, and a Polonaise Brillante. 
The Romanza from the Huss piano concerto 
was played with delicacy by Marion Cour- 
sen, with the orchestral accompaniment on a 
second piano by Mr. Huss. The American 
composer’s Etude, “Melodique,” received a 
fine presentation from Anne Atkinson Bur- 
meister, who also offered the colorful De- 
bussy Arabesque in E. 

“Before Sunrise,” by Mr. Huss, was sung 
with splendid effect by Mrs. Huss, and the 
singer showed excellent enunciation in two 
French numbers. The setting of Tenny- 
son’s “Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead,” by Mr. Huss, revealed a depth of 
pathos as delivered by Miss Huss. 

Other musicianly interpretations were 
Florence Beckwith’s playing of the- First 
Ballade of Chopin; Edwin Stodola’s per- 
formance of Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody; Elea- 
nore Payez, with the Brahms Rhapsodie in 
E flat, and the first movement of Bach's 
Concerto for two pianos, brilliantly played 
by Miss Payez and Esther Whitney. 

A Correction 

In a recent issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
reference was made to Bruno Steindel, the 
‘cellist, as being of Milwaukee. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Steindel does not belong to 
that city, but has been ’cellist with the 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago for the past 
twenty-three years. In the same notice the 
name of Mrs. Katherine Lively, pianist, was 
erroneously written as Catherine Livell. 


THO OF “THREE B'S” 
IN KNEISEL CONCERT 


Beethoven and Brahms Played in 
Quartet’s Last New York 
Program 





Two of the “Three B’s” monopolized the 
program of the season’s last Kneisel con- 
cert in New York, which took place in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor last Tuesday 
evening. They were Beethoven § ani 
Brahms, the former being represented by 
his C Major Quartet, op. 59, No. 3, and hi; 
Septet, and the latter by the F Major 
Quintet for two violins, two violas and 
‘cello. The extra viola in this number was 
played by Mr. Kovarik of the Philhar- 
monic while in the Septet the assisting 
artists, besides Mr. Kovarik, were Xavier 
Reiter, horn; Leon Leroy, clarinet; Ugo 
Savolini, bassoon, and Ludwig Manoly,. 
double bass, 

The audience was very large and \er\ 
enthusiastic. A Kneisel audience is never 
otherwise, but the applause for the most 
part was merited more by the performance 
of the various pieces than these pieces 
themselves. It had the usual finish an | 
smoothness that one always expects of 
these players. The outsiders co-operate:! 
with the quartet in smooth and sympa 
thetic style in the second Beethoven work 
If the result was not always tonally trans 
parent and beautiful the fault was due tc 
the rather incongruous and poorly balance‘! 
instrumental combination that Beethoven 
devised. 

The Brahms Quintet does not, on thx 
whole, bear out the promise of its first 
movement. But it has, at least, the saving 
grace of being short. The opening divi 
sion is by far the best of the three. It is 
abundant in its melodic material, fresh, 
gracious and at times almost folksong 
like. The second movement is interesting 
in its contrasted moods but not as mucl 
so in its themes. The fugue in the last 
division is well constructed but it does 
not sustain musical interest on a very high 
level. This fugue was played with con 
siderable virtuosity. 

A fugue also brings the Beethoven Quar 
tet to a close, but it is an unhappily elong 
ated one. Overlong, too, are the othe: 
movements of this work which, but for a 
few interesting details in the slow intro 
duction to the first section and in the ai 
dante con moto, is tenuous in its conten 
As for the Septet, it is very rarely he: ar 
these days. The reason is not far to sex 
An early work, it is of very small sig 
nificance. It has mildly pretty moments 
but as a whole the ideas it is made up © 
are puerile and commonplace or else abo: 
on a par with some of those to be found i: 
many of the earliest Beethoven sonatas 
The revival of this composition adds n 
thing to the glory of Beethoven. The pe! 
formance of the Septet was warmly ap 
plauded, especially in the familiar minuct 
3ut it is distinctly questionable whet! 
the existence of this work would even |) 
suspected to-day had it not the name 
Beethoven to buoy it up. im oe. F 





Marie Narelle Shows Success of Mc¢ 
Cormack 


When John McCormack makes his on 
New York appearance of the season in Ca: 
negie Hall on April 14, he will have tl 
assistance of Marie Narelle, the disti 
guished [Irish balladist, who has _ be 
sharing with Mr. McCormack the success: 
of the tour. Miss Narelle’s resources as 
singer have gained for her the favor 
musical audiences of many _ countri« 
Though she is Australian by birth, she fir 
won recognition in England. Previous | 
coming to this country she made a tour : 
the world and last season appeared in 
number of concerts with Mr. McCormac 
when he made his first concert tour. 





Ella Backus-Behr Announces Her Sum 
mer Sessions 


Ella Backus-Behr, the well-known Ne« 
York piano instructor, will open her Sun 
mer school at Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass 
on July 1. A number of well-known sing 
ers and pianists are to study there wit! 
Mrs. Backus-Behr during the Summe 
months. Considerable success has attende 
the school in the past and its outlook f 
this year is again most favorable. 





Two More Nikisch Concerts in Nev 
York 


Arthur Nikisch and the London Syn 
phony Orchestra will offer the New Yor 
public two concerts in addition to tho: 
called for in their original schedule. Th 
first of these will be at the Metropolit: 
Opera House on Sunday evening, April 2 
and the other will be given at Carnegie Ha 
on the following afternoon. 
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NATIONALITY IN SINGER’S ART: A 
FOLLY TO GENERALIZE ABOUT IT 


Being a Rejoinder by Pasquale Amato to Certain Observations 
of Charles Dalmores-—Defending the Germans and Italians 
as Exponents of Wagnerian Dramas 








66 HEY (Frenchmen) have many qualifica- 
tions for the task of interpreting 
Wagnerian rdéles that German artists 

i have not. * * * The Italian is not successful 

as a Wagnerian interpreter. He 

generally lacks musicianship 
and broad education.’’—From 
an interview with Charles Dal- 
morés in MusicaAL AMERICA, 

April 6. 

“The statements of Mr. Dal- 
morés are too general. It is 
not wise for him to character- 
a ize the singers of a nation by 
; the faults or virtues of any one 
artist.”"—Comment on the Dal- 
mores interview by Pasquale 
Amato. 


rn ae 


Pe 


HE eminent Italian baritone 
: had left the society of his 
two young sons, just arrived 
from Europe, long enough to 
give some of his impressions 
on the subject of Wagnerian 
interpretation introduced by the 
: French tenor. 

“According to Mr. Dalmorés, 
‘the Frenchman has that exqui- 
site refinement and finish that 
the German lacks.’ As an in- 
stance of this he mentions the 
costuming of the German sing- 
ers. I have seen performances 
of opera in Berlin where the 
costuming was a model of per- 
fection. Again, the Frenchman 
is claimed to be superior in the 
‘sheer beauty of singing.’ Il 
have heard Frenchmen in Wag- 
nerian parts who sang very 
badly, just as I have heard 
others who sang well. 

“It is true that Wagner re- 
quires declaiming, but he re- 
quires singing as well. Next 
year’s Metropolitan audiences 
will hear beautiful singing 
from Jacques Urlus, who ap- 
peared in ‘Tristan’ with me at 
the Boston Opera House. We 
heard fine vocalization from 
Walter Soomer and from An- 
ton Von Rooy, whom I fol- 
lowed as Amfortas in ‘Parsi- 
fal.’ Hermann Jadlowker has 
given an excellent example of 
German tone production dur- 
ing the present season. These 
are not exceptions, but taken 
at random to show that Ger- 
mans do not necessarily sing 
as though they had a cravat 
tied around their throats.’ 

“That the ‘German singer 
does not as a rule take time 
to train his voice’ is scarcely to be accepted, 
for the Germans start to learn to sing when 
very young. If there are not ‘enough good 
nasters’ in Germany, why do singers go 
there from all over the world for advanced 
training ? 

“Mr. Dalmorés seems to think less of the 
rt of Italian singers in that so many of 
hem, as he states, have started out as 
ootblacks or in some other humble call- 








famous all over the world, that is some 
credit to you. 
“We have one Italian tenor, Giuseppe 





why did Mr. Dalmorés get many of his 
costumes from my costumer, Caramba, of 
Milan, on the walls of whose studio are 
several autographed tributes from the 
French singer. 

“The trouble is that Mr. Dalmorés has 
not been specific enough. Instead of say- 
ing that this or that German or Italian 
singer has such and such qualities, he has 
made sweeping statements involving the 
singers of a whole nation. The art of 


singing, like all arts, is universal, and you 
cannot pick out the singers of one country 
and sav that they are all good or bad. As 
another French artist, Dinh Gilly, said re- 
cently in your paper, it is absurd to say 





—Photo by Joseph R. Gannon. 


Pasquale Amato, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Bolgatti, who is famed in many countries 
for his singing of Wagnerian roles, which 
are his special forte. He has never played 
those parts in America because he does 
not sing in German, but as an interpreter 
of Wagner he is superb. 

“As to the statement that many Italian 
singers are ill at ease in parts that ‘call 
for elegance and distinction of bearing,’ | 
need mention only such men as Antonio 


that there are national schools of singing. 

“Just as the world recognizes the genius 
of a Velasquez and a Raphael, a Wagner 
and a Debussy, so will the Wagnerian 
singer be judged by his individual talent 
and not by his nationality. 

“Tf I may become personal,” concluded 
Mr. Amato, “the statement that ‘the Italian 
is not successful as a Wagnerian interpre- 
ter’ is to say that the audiences and critics 





ng. It is no merit of yours if you are Scotti. The French tenor says that ‘in who have approved my own work in ‘Tris 
rn rich, but if you have risen from a_ dressing a role they show little sense of tan and Isolde’ and ‘Parsifal’ are simply 
or boy to the position of a great artist, fitness or propriety. If that is the cass stupid.” 
’ room. While her presence in the house and told him she was going to stay. As 
PROF. PARMA’S DEATH presen going 


DISCLOSES LIFE SECRET 


Director of New York Conservatory of 
Music Kept Insane Companion Con- 
fined In Room For Many Years 


Prof. Louis G. Parma, director of the 

ew York Conservatory of Music, died 

st Saturday, but no knowledge of his 

ith was obtained until Monday, when 

door to his private room was forced 

d his lifeless body discovered. In the 

. om with the body of the dead musician 
q iS an insane woman muttering to herself, 
d the room itself, from the accumulation 
untouched dirt and dust, was in strange 
ntrast to the almost luxurious furnish- 
gs of the rest of the apartment. It is 
id that the woman is Clara Conners, her- 
t once a brilliant musician, and a story 
eighteen years’ devotion of the profes- 
r to the afflicted woman is told. As Clara 
nners grew up she showed great promise 
a musician, but suddenly lost her mind. 
nwilling to place her in an asylum and at 
€ same time wishing to keep the knowl- 
ge of her affliction a secret, Professor 
tma kept her in the private chamber, 
rbidding even the servants to enter the 







was known, just who she was was not sus 
pected until Professor Parma’s death. 


Professor Parma was about. seventy 
years old. He was born in Vienna and 
was a pupil of Franz Liszt. He came to 


this country about thirty years ago. H«¢ 
won considerable success in several concert 
tours and later established a school of mu 
sic in New York on Forty-second street. 
Eight years ago he founded the New York 
Conservatory of Music and had been its 
director ever since. He was not only a 
pianist of note, but also an accomplished 
musician along other lines. He is said to 
have been quite wealthy. 

Miss Conners came from [Indianapolis 
twenty years ago, then a young woman 
whose talent as a singer and pianist had 
led her to seek a career in music or on the 
stage. Parma was then a_ successful 
teacher of music and she went to him. 
Parma fell in love with her, but she met 
a young Englishman and fell in love with 
him, and two years after coming to New 
York told Parma that *she was going to 
London to marry him. Parama never was 
quite himself after that, it is said. 

But it was only a few months after the 
young woman had gone to London that 
she wandered into Parma’s home one day 


nearly as Parma could get at it, the young 


Englishman had deceived the girl Her 
mind was unsettled, and, though experts 


were called in on the case, Parma learned 
that the affliction was incurable and certain 
to grow more acute. 
Parma’s home in New 
avenue. 


York No. 


was at 
i 


131 Lenox 





Boito’s “Mefistofele” was recently sung 
in English for the first time by the Carl 
Rosa Company in Edinburgh. 


MAKING MERRY WITH 
“THE BOHEMIANS” 


New York Club Celebrates Anni- 
versary in Evening of Music 
and Feasting 


“The Bohemians” gathered for its final 
“evening with ladies” at the Hotel Majestic, 
New York, last Saturday, and listened to 
an exceptionally fine musical program, ban- 
queted and then took enjoyment from 
burlesques on great compositions, couplets 
sung by a Metropolitan artist, and the like. 

The musical program Leo 
Schulz, the New York ’cellist, who joined 
with Cecile Behrens, pianist, in a splendid 
the rarely 
Pieces in Folk Style,’ op. 102, by Schu- 
mann. 
Rome, was next heard in Brahms’s G Minor 
Rhapsody, op. 79, No. 2, and the Andante 
Spinato e Polonaise of Chopin, establishing 


presented 


performance of heard “Five 


Luigi Gulli, an Italian pianist from 


himself at once as an artist of high attain- 
ments. 

Efrem Zimbalist “star” of the 
evening and assisted by his regular accom- 
panist, Mr. Chotzinoff, three move- 
York Suite in D 
Mr. Zimbalist played it con amore. 


was the 


gave 
ments from Bowen’s 
Minor. 
He was given a rousing reception after each 
movement and finally added Pierne’s “Sere 
nade” as an Max Heinrich 
heard in his new melodrama, ‘Magdalena 
or the Spanish Duel,” with words by J. F. 
Waller, and a musical setting of his own. 
He recited with much success, while Carl 
Deis, at the piano, made the music highly 
interesting. 

During the banquet which followed Ru- 
bin Goldmark, vice-president of the club, 
made a short and entertaining address, in 
which he said that the evenine was vir- 
tually a celebration of the fifth anniver 
sary of the club. Mention was also made 
of the excellent response given to the re 
quest at the last dinner for the “lund for 
Needy Musicians” concert and he paid trib- 


extra. was 


ute to President Franz Kneisel for his 
services in arranging the concert. Mr. 
Goldmark presented Mr. Kneisel with a 


framed parchment, a testimonial of appre- 
ciation signed by more than a hundred of 
the club’s most prominent members. Mr. 
Kneisel received it, but made no address. 
The lighter part of the program had as 
its first number an arrangement by Karl 
Muller-Berghaus of  Wagner’s ‘“Tann- 
hauser” Overture for piccolo, two oboes, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet and seven men 
at the percussion instruments. It was an 
instantaneous the humorous com 
binations of instruments and the distorting 


Success, 


of rhythm convulsing the hearers with 
laughter. Edwin Franko Goldman, dis- 
guised in a costume d la WNikisch, con- 
ducted. 


Albert Reiss, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, sang three charming couplets in his 
inimitable way, accompanied by Sigmund 
Herzog at the piano. What was billed as 
“First Rehearsal of the Yaptown Sym- 
phony Orchestra” was the closing number, 
and in this members of the club took part, 
creating much merriment with their antics 


and capers. Among them were Albert 
Spalding, André Benoist, Joseph Gotsch, 


Carl Binhak, Edwin Franko Goldman, Sig 
mund Herzog and others. 

The attendance was large and many 
prominent personages were present. Mr 
Goldmark remarked in his address that the 
growth of “The Bohemians” had _ been 
nothing short of marvelous and announced 
officially that the club would enter the re 
cently presented club-rooms on June 1, an| 
that it is hoped the spirit of “crescendo”’ 
will always be maintained. An expression 
of appreciation was also made to Sigmund 
Herzog, the indefatigable secretary, whose 
untiring efforts make possible the enjoyable 
programs which are heard. A. W. K. 
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FESTIVE THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


New Compositions by Van der Stucken a Feature of the Program, 
with Composer Conducting—Northwestern University Chorus Also 
Assists—Apollo Club Sings Brahms’s Requiem 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 8, 1912. 

A FORETASTE of two important festi- 

vals lent zest to last week’s pair of 
concerts by the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, in the presentation of Frank van der 
Stucken, in the dual role of composer and 
conductor, and of Dean Lutkin’s “A Cap- 
made-up largely of students 
from Northwestern University. The 
Thomas Orchestra will next month join 
with Mr. van der Stycken in the Cincin- 
nati festival and still later with Dean Lut- 
kin in the North Shore festival here in our 
own Chicago. 

But in spite of the novelties of the pro- 
gram presented at the week’s appearances 
Director Stock was easily the star when it 
came to any estimate of the results ob- 
tained. Of course, they do say here in 
Chicago that the Thomas Orchestra men 
never do their best under any other con- 
ductor than Stock, but whether from loy- 
alty, habit or inability, or whether from 
some magic spell, it suffices to say that the 
orchestra responded to his expressed de- 
sires in the opening “Manfred” Overture 
of Schumann in a manner to rouse one to 
the highest pitches of enthusiasm and made 
the work in certain other offerings seem 
less acceptable through contrast than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The two numbers of Van der Stucken’s 
were “Souvenir,” an elegy to the memory 
of Nelly Blockx, a daughter of the Flemish 
composer, Jan Blockx, and a symphonic 
festival prologue called “Pax triumphans.” 
It must be confessed that Mr. van der 
Stucken has, by good use of his orchestral 
resources and at times a harmonic struct- 
ure of pleasing color, of 


ella” chorus, 


made the most of 
whatever imaginative quality lay in his de- 
velopment of the somewhat obvious and 
uninspired thematic material. As a con- 
ductor, however, there is none can gainsay 
his power. He is known as a hard taskmas- 
ter and Chicago would welcome him again 
in an offering of more pretentiousness, and 
after an adequate quota of rehearsals with 
the Thomas men. 

Quite the opposite of color contrast was 
manifest in the serene dignity of the of- 
ferings of Dean Lutkin’s singers. Scar- 
latti and Palestrina motets in four, six and 
eight parts added an almost spiritual flavor 
to the program. In the choral parts of the 
Liszt Symphony to Dante’s “Divina Come- 


dia” they were still further reinforced by 
eighty women’s voices from the North 


Shore Festival Chorus. In attack, shading, 
phrasing, there was admirable response, 
with increasing abandon as the first shock 
of self-consciousness wore off—and the 
buoyancy of youth more than made up for 
that. Dean Lutkin conducted with musi- 
cianship and sincerity. Frequent use of the 
big organ, in the hands of Mr. Middle- 
schulte, lent even more of a religious at- 
mosphere to the program and befitting the 
closing days of the Lenten season. 

A notable performance of the immortal 
Brahms Requiem was given on Monday 
evening of last week by Chicago’s Apollo 
Club, a mixed chorus of some three hun- 
dred voices under the direction of Harrison 
M. Wild. The entire Thomas Orchestra 
was enlisted in support of the chorus, which 
was further assisted by Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Rosa Olitzka, contralto; 
Clifford Cairns, basso, and Arthur Dun- 
ham, organist. 

The chorus is certainly a splendid body 
of singers, and in forte passages produces 
a wealth of tone without any seeming sacri- 
fice of quality, unless it is in the sopranos. 
Their only real weakness, however, is in 
sotto voce pass and there one feels a 
sad lack of resonance. It is also true that 
better results might have been obtained by 
a little less slavish devotion to the printed 
score. The very excellent work of Con- 
ductor Wild would have been far more ef- 
fective could he have had at least one-third 
of the attention given by the singers to their 





scores, and another third toward maintain- 
ing more directness of delivery. 

The readings of Mr. Wild were uni- 
formly excellent, lacking only contrast. 
The subtleties of that greatest of lyric 
choruses, “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
Place,” were—not. Some say that in the 
tribute of the bachelor Brahms to the mem- 
ory of his mother there is naught of that 
delicacy, but to such there is but one reply 
and that a rendition of this chorus in a 
manner to reveal even a part of the poetry, 
the tenderness, the dignified reserve, the 
subtle nuances which it contains or which 
are potential in it. Mr. Wild caught all of 
the dramatic intensity of the sturdy “Now 
Shall Death Be Swallowed Up in Victory” 
and in the accompaniments of the solo 
passages exercised at times more discretion 
even than was necessary. 

Chicago was apparently glad to see the 
progress of its own Mrs. Zendt, who, al- 
though of the younger professionals, has 
made a name for herself in some years of 
notable church singing and local concerts. 
She sang the difficult Brahms parts with 
poise and assurance, and displayed a voice 
of excellent quality and good placement. 

Chiefly characteristic of the work of Mr. 
Cairns was his absolute sincerity. The part 
was not overly grateful, and more than that 
it was written for a baritone rather than a 
basso. Vastly to his credit itis that he so 
acceptably coped with the unusual demands 
put upon his voice. In its proper register 
it is a voice of marked resonance and of 
good calibre and quality. His interpreta- 
tions are those of a musician. 

Of exceeding interest was the effect of 
the second offering of the evening upon the 
audience. With the crashing dissonances 
and striking rhythmic intensity of the open- 
ing scene from Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” 
the audience sat up visibly, as if to expe- 
rience some new sensation. They got it! 
The bizarre, semi-barbaric color Grieg in- 
fused into the score suggestive of the 
temple surroundings almost makes one 
think he smells the perfume of burning in- 
cense. But not for long; the chasm from 
Brahms to Grieg is too great to bridge in 
such a short space of time, and the lack 
of inventiveness through contrast grows 
more and more apparent, and before long 
the monotony begins to pall and the end 
becomes a welcome relief. 

The soloists were reinforced in the Grieg 
offering by Mme. Olitzka, who had a few 
moments of interest which she made the 
best of. The audience in the Auditorium 
was one of which any oreanization or city 
might feel proud. It bespoke appreciation 
not only for home effort and energv but for 
music itself of the highest type. The busi- 
ness-like management of Carl D. Kinsey 
comes in for its share of the credit, too, in 
a success such as that achieved by Director 
Wild and the Apollo. 

NICHOLAS DE VorrF. 





A Concert of Kriens’s Compositions 


Anton and Vita Witek, violinist and 
pianist, Leo Schulz, ’cellist, Maud Morgan, 
harpist, Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, and 
the Kriens Quartet, will present, in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf, on Monday 
evening, April 22, a program of composi- 
tions by Christiaan Kriens, the young 
Dutch-American composer. The program 
will consist of a new String Quartet, the 
second Piano and Violin Sonata, songs, ex- 
cerpts from two romantic operas, and com- 
positions for harp and for ’cello. All of 
these works have been published by leading 
European and American firms. 


Loss of Finger Does Not Daunt This 
Violinist 

Rome, Ga., April 6.—The resourceful- 
ness of modern surgery has made it pos- 
sible for Alexander von Skibinsky, pro- 
fessor of violin in Shorter College, to con- 
tinue a violinist’s career which seemed to 
have been cut short when his left hand was 
maimed in a recent dynamite explosion, 
necessitating the amputation of half of the 
index finger. Mr. Von Skibinsky had the 
injured member replaced by an artificial 
finger and he is now able to play the violin 
with as much ease as he did before his 
accident. 
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REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Following the most successful operatic engag: 
ment in the annals of the City of Mexico, Miss 
Vicarino is now winning new laurels as Prin 
Donna at the Payret, Havana. 


“Miss Vicarino was greeted with salvos of a 
plause as a just reward for her artistic work 
She was a most charming Mimi, and she ar 
Signor Constantino were repeatedly recalled bef 
the curtain.”—E/ Triumpho. 

“We have had Patti, Neillson and Storchio 
Traviata, and now we have one as great as any 
Regina Vicarino.”—El Diario. 
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Edwin Jourdan Herbst—Organ and Piano. 
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of Munich.) Students wishing to spe- 
cialize on the organ, will receive in- 
struction in the Catholic and Protestant 
Liturgy. 
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MARIE CASLOVA’S RETURN TO AMERICA 


Gifted St. Louis Violinist Has Met 
with Marked Success in 
Europe 


Ber_in, April 2—American lovers of the 
violin and its music are to have an oppor- 
tunity to hear another artist of American 
irth next Winter Caslova 
nakes her tour of the United States. 

Miss Caslova, who hails from St. Louis, 
is a typical young American girl who came 
to Berlin to complete her studies under 


when Marie 


Carl Flesch, under whose direction that 
other brilliant American violinist, Francis 
\lacmillen, has recently worked. Mr. 


Flesch is, perhaps, the most noted pedagog 
for the violin in Europe, and has had the 
reputation of allowing his pupils to accept 
offers for concert tours only when he is 
certain of their success. Already a bril- 
liant player when she came to Mr. Flesch 
as a young girl in short skirts, as her pic- 
ture shows, Miss Caslova in the years in 
which she has worked under the direction 
of this teacher has developed into an ar- 
tist of maturity of musical conception and 
ine technical ability. 

In her playing in America before she 
‘ame abroad some years ago Miss Caslova 
already gave promise of exceptional ability 
and was fortunate enough to interest in 
her career several influential men and 
women in St. Louis. Her success at her 
final concert there was such as to war- 
rant them in advising her to pursue her 
studies in Europe. Her return to the 
United States will be marked by a special 





Marie Caslova, Violinist, Who Is to Tour 
America Next Year 


concert in St. Louis which is already be- 
ing arranged by her friends and patrons. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











Recital by Ziegler Institute Pupils 


The Spring season of pupils’ recitals was 
inaugurated at Afolian Hall, New York, 
on Easter Monday with a “Song Evening” 
by three students of the Ziegler Institute 
f Normal Singing, George Kreykenbohm, 
bass baritone; Emma C. Nagel, soprano, 
and Rebecca E. Dubbs, contralto. 

Young Mr. Kreykenbohm fulfilled the 
expectations which he had aroused at his 
recent début, and he was enthusiastically 
received in two groups of songs in German 


and English. Of three Schumann /ieder 
the favorite was “Die Lotos Blume,” fol- 
lowed by Schubert’s “Der Wanderer.” For 


an encore the singer sang a humorous Irish 
ballad. Two Mozart numbers’ exhibited 
the quality of his lower register. Huis 
rendition of Rubinstein’s “Der Asra,” sung 
in English, and the Vorhis sacred song, 
“Peace,” were so much appreciated as to 
‘all forth an additional encore. 

In Edward German’s “Who'll 


Buy My 


Lavender?” and “Aime-Moi,” by Bemberg, 
the freshness and limpidity of Miss Na- 
gel’s voice were excellently displayed, the 
latter number being repeated at the gen- 
eral demand. The young soprano later 
sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” with 
finished ease. 

An Air from “Mignon” proved Miss 
Dubbs to be a singer of temperament. Her 
group of four songs was heartily applaud- 
ed, especially Schumann’s “Die Lorelei” 
and “The Disappointed Serenader,”’ by 
Brahms. The two young women closed the 
program with an artistic presentation of 
the “Prayer,” from “Hansel und Gretel.” 

k * x 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s Musicale 


Adelaide Gescheidt, the dramatic so 
prano and vocal teacher, gave a musicale 
in her New York studios last Saturday 
afternoon with an interesting program by 
three of her pupils. These were Bonnie 
Moore, soprano; Adele McGuire, con- 
tralto, and Sylvia Harris, soprano, and 
their singing showed the results of careful 
training. as well as a natural intelligence 
and poise. Miss Gescheidt has _ recently 
sung before several clubs and at private 
recitals and her concert season will extend 
well into May. 





HENRI WOLSKI’S RECITAL 


Young Violinist Heard to Good Advan- 
tage in New York Program 


Henrj Wolski, a young violinist, who was 
rst heard of as a prodigy a number of 
ears ago, gave a recital at Carnegie Ly- 
eum, New York, on Thursday evening of 
st week. His program read as follows: 


Adagio Cantabile, Allegro 
so, Largo Assai, Allegro (Giga); Paganini, 
erto, D Major; Bach, Chaconne (for violir 

ne); Chopin-Sarasate, Nocturne, Drigo-Auer 

Tschaikowsky-Elman, “Nur wer die 

nsucht Kennt,’”’ Sarasate, Caprice Basque; Wie- 
ski, Souvenir de Moscou. 


Handel, Sonata in A, 


In the Handel Sonata Mr. Wolski showed 
nsiderable breadth of style; he has 
idied his act with apparent 
d though there are elements in his play- 

which smack of the salon, his tone and 


seriousness 


hnic insure him recognition as a per- 
rmer of high attainments. He handled 


e dificult Paganini with success and was 
thusiastically applauded after it. His in- 
rpretation’ of the “Chaconne” was, on the 
le, creditable. As an extra he supple- 
nted it with the familiar “Air on the G 
tring,” which he played with warm tone 
d nice phrasing. 

The Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou” 
s played brilliantly. Paul Burton Hey- 
inn assisted at the piano, with gratifying 
sults. 


Warford to Prolong Concert Season 


Claude Warford, the tenor, will prolong 
concert season this year until June I, 
‘ter which he will take charge of a Sum- 
school of music at Morristown, N. J. 
the middle of August Mr. Warford will 
e for Europe, returning for the Fall 
isical season on October 1. The April 
gagements of the tenor include appear- 





ances at Plainfield, Patterson and Newark, 


N. J., Ticonderoga, N. Y., for two con- 
certs, Shoreham and Orwell, Vt. Balti 
more, Richmond, and two appearances in 
New York. 


OPERA BY BROOKLYN CLUB 


Belle Héléne” Given Effectively 


Under Carl Fiqué 
\ love story of ancient Greece was told 
to an enthusiastic audience in Brooklyn, on 
Monday, when “La Belle Héléne,” a three- 
act comic opera by Offenbach, was given 
in German under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Quartet Club. audi- 


“La 


The large 
ence lost no opportunity to shower applause 
upon Carl Fiqué, the director, and the 
principals in the cast. Mrs. Catherine 
Noack-Fiqué, as Héléne, played her part 
effectively, and her singing was a feature 
of the evening’s program. 
Paris was played by Henry Weimann, 
who did justice to the role of the amorous 
lrojan prince. Max Koeppe, who staged 
the performance, made an excellent Mene 
laus. Agameninon was handled by Richard 
Schmidt. Other principals were Orestes 


played by Millicent Jeffrey, a graceful 

dancer; Calchas, the high priestess, by 
Anna Treckmann, and Bachis, by Caroline 
Wilckens. The chorus showed the results 
f excellent training. . oo 2 


Charles Gilbert Spross’s Engagements 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the pianist and 
composer, made a unique record for con- 
tinuous engagements in the latter part o! 
February and March, with every day ex- 
cept one from February 26 to March 20 
taken up with concert and church work. 
Among these engagements were concerts 
with the Mozart Society of New York and 


the Dutchess County Musical Society of 
Poughkeepsie and appearances as accom- 
panist with Alice Nielsen, Evan Williams, 
Beatrice Bowman, Sara Gurowitsch, Flor- 
ence Hinkle and Franklin Riker. 





SANG SCANDINAVIAN SONGS 


Inga Orner, Metropolitan Norwegian 
Soprano, In Unique Recital 


Inga Orner, the young Norwegian so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, presented a unique program at her 
Brooklyn recital on last Sunday, the fea- 
ture being a number of Scandinavian 
songs, of which she proved to be an ac- 
complished interpreter. 

Four Grieg songs opened the program, 
among them being the setting of Bjorn- 
son’s “Fra Monte Pincio.” The same group 
included a Norse folksong, “A Ola, Ola, 
Min Egjen Ungje.” All of these numbers 
were sung in the original tongue, with the 
text given in the program. 

Variety was added to the recital by four 
songs in English, “An Open Secret,” by R. 
Huntington Woodman; Tosti’s “Goodby,” 
“Sylvelin,” by Sinding, and the Rawlins 
Cottonet version of Robert Burns’s “My 
Luv’s Like the Red, Red, Rose,” all of 
which were most favorably received. 

An interesting number was Siebel’s song 
from “Faust,” as introduced by Miss Orner 
in her native tongue. Other characteristic 
songs were a number by Sibelius, the Fin- 
nish composer, and a Serenade by Svens- 
den. William Tyroler played the accom- 
paniments for the eighteen numbers on the 
entertaining program. 


TT IS 




















Dean Swift while listening to a very 
uninteresting piece of music, showed signs 
of weariness. His neighbor, observing it, 


asked : 

“Are you aware that this piece is very 
difficult ?” 

“I wish it were impossible,’ Swift re- 
plied—Aansas City Star. 

xk * * 

Mrs. Bangs—“The people in the next 

suite to ours are awfully annoying. They 


pound on the wall every time our Annie 
sings. I wish we knew of some way to 
drive them out of the flat.” 

Mrs. Wangs—“Why not have Annie keep 
on singing ?”—E «change. 


* * * 


“I’m earning 
through college.” 

“Brave girl. How do you earn money?” 

“Well, father gives me $5 for every 
singing lesson I don’t take.”—Aansas City 
Journal. 


money to pay my way 


* 4 * 
Gibbs—“I understand that your new op- 
era has very catchy music.” 
Dibbs—“Well, most of it’s been 
‘hooked.’ ”"—Boston Transcript. 
* * * 
“What is your favorite musical instru 
ment?” 
“The banjo,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “for 


the reason that nobody comes to our house 
who knows how to play it.”—Washington 
Star. 


x * * 


He was a bold, bad music pirate, and was 


doing his best to dispose of his music 
sheets. “Here you are, ducky!” he said, 
addressing a maid-of-all-work, who was 


cleaning the brass door-step. “‘Has Any- 

body Seen My Fiddler?’ ‘Put on Your Ta- 

Ta, Little Girlie,’ ‘Paper Bag Cookery,’ ‘We 
I 


All Go the Same Way Home.’ All the 
latest and best songs! Only tuppence a 
copy !” 

“No,” replied the maid-of-all-work, bit- 
terly. “I want no music. I’ve got more 
to cry than sing for.” 

“Never mind, old girl,” said the gutter 


merchant, sympathetically, at the same time 


producing a sheet of music. “Here you 
are—Oh Dry Those Tears!’ Only tup- 
pence.”—Tit-Bits. 
x x * 
An observing little miss of five was 
visiting one afternoon at a house where 
there was a player-piano, and she was 


On her return home she 
her mother as a machine 


much interested. 
described it to 


into which they poked a porous plaster 
and ground it up into music.—E-schange. 


“PARSIFAL’ MUSIC BY 
POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


Last but One of Philadelphia Series 
Annual “ Request’? Program 
Announced 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—Last week was 
the dullest of the season in a musical way, 
there being no public concerts of import- 
ance except that of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Saturday evening, the orchestra 
postponing its usual Friday event until this 
(Monday) afternoon. The of- 
fered by Mr. Pohlig for the twenty-fourth 
and next to the last pair of concerts of the 


program 


season was arranged with special regard to 
the 
from 


Lenten time, all the selections being 
“Parsifal.” As Mr. 
ticularly ‘at home’ and in the closest sym- 


Pohlig is par 


pathy with the works of Wagner, the beau- 
tiful “Parsifal’” music was heard in a rev- 


erent and devotional spirit, and was re 
ceived by the audience in the same atti- 
tude. The excerpts were the Vorspiel to 


Act I, the Transformation Music and clos- 
ing scene of Act I, “The Flower Maidens,” 
from Act II; “Good Friday” Spell, from 
Act III, and Transformation and Glorifica- 
tion Music from Act ITT. 

This week, at the closing concerts on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
will be given the “request” numbers chosen 
by ballot by the patrons of the orchestra. 


That is, the numbers are selected from 
those receiving the largest number of 
votes, not necessarily the ones standing 


first, this privilege being reserved by Mr. 
Pohlig in the conditions of the contest. 
Thus, while Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” 
symphony received a few more votes than 
Schubert’s No. &, the “Unfinished,” the lat 
ter will be played, this selection being a 
wise one, no doubt, as the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Nikisch, is an- 
nounced to play the “Pathétique” at its con- 
cert here, at the Metropolitan, on Thurs 
day evening of this week. The other num- 
bers on the request program to be given 
by Mr. Pohlig are Goldmark’s “Sakuntala’”’ 
overture, which invariably stands at the 
head in these contests; “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” from “Die Walkiire,” one of the 
most popular of Wagnerian excerpts with 
local audiences: the preludes to Act II 
and Act III, Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna”; Dvorak’s character piece, “In 


the Spinning Rooms,” one of the “hits” 
of the season, and the only number that 
Mr. Pohlig repeated during the entire 


course of symphony concerts, and the Over- 
ture Solennelle (“1812”) of Tschaikowsky. 

All the numbers on the program are in 
every case among the half dozen in each 
group of compositions that received the 
highest number of votes, the order in which 
the votes ran being, for the symphonies, 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathétique,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished,” Beethoven’s No. 5, in C 
minor, Dvorak’s No. 5, in E minor, “From 
the New World,” Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” and Franck’s D Minor; for the over- 
tures, Wolf-Ferrari’s Prelude to Act IT, 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” Goldmark’s “Sa- 
kuntala,” Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” ‘Tschaikowsky’s “1812,” 
Beethoven’s “Leonore No. 3,” and Wagner’s 
“Die Meistersinger”’; in the miscellaneous 
Dvorak’s “In the Spinning Rooms,” Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” Wagner’s “Wotan’s Farewell] 
and Fire Music,” Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sions of Italy” and Grieg’s Lyric Suite. 

This week the musical season takes its 
usual post-Lenten spurt of renewed activ- 
ity, and henceforth for several weeks there 
will be plenty of events to attract music- 
lovers, chief among them being the single 
concert of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, two opera performances, Thursday and 
Friday evenings, April 18 and 19, by the 
New York organization—“‘La Bohéme” and 
“Aida”—at the Metropolitan, and the Oper- 
atic Society’s production of “Martha” at 
the Academy of Music on the 2sth. 


A. L. T. 


Damrosch Orchestra and Toronto 
Chorus in January Festival 


\rrangements have just been completed 
whi reby the celebrated National Chorus of 
loronto will be associated with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, in a big music festival on 
January 14, 15 and 16, 1913. The first two 
concerts will be given in Toronto, the third 
in Buffalo. It has long been the wish of 


Dr. Ham, the conductor of the Nationa] 
Chorus, to have a festival in conjunction 
with Mr. Damrosch and the New York 


Symphony Orchestra. This will be the first 
appearance of the chorus in Buffalo. 
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BOSTON’S CLEVER STUDENT ORCHESTRA 


New England Conservatory Musicians in a Beethoven Program-—-A 
Tenth Anniversary—How the Organization Has Been Built Up 
by Dr. Chadwick to a Position of Remarkable Efficiency 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 8, 1912. 


QO* the evening of March 29, in Jordan 
Hall, a concert was given by the or- 
chestra of the New England Conservatory 


of Music, Dr. Chadwick conducting and 
Professor Carl Baermann, of the faculty, 
assisting as soloist. This was approx- 


imately the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the instrumental body. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of music of Bee- 
thoven—the Third “Leonora” Overture, 
the G Minor Piano Concerto and the Fifth 
Symphony. The occasion was memorable 
not only for what it represented but for 
the real brilliancy of the orchestral per- 
formances and for the masterly playing of 
Professor Baermann. He was thoroughly 
in the vein and there are few pianists to- 
day who stand so near the spirit of Bee- 
thoven’s music, who are so thoroughly 
equipped as musicians and as regards the 
refined and perfected technic essential for 


the adequate interpretation of the rarely 
beautiful and romantic work. 

The concerto occupies a unique place not 
only among piano concertos but even 
among the works of Beethoven. It has 
hardly a precedent and hardly a true suc- 
cessor. It is unique and in some respects 
incomparable. Mr. Baermann played his 
own cadenzas, which were not the least re- 
markable feature of the performance. The 
justness of his interpretation, his splendid 
pianism, his command of dynamics and his 
sensitive feeling for the truest artistic pro- 
portions—above all, the spirit of his inter- 
pretation—won him what amounted to an 
ovation. He was recalled repeatedly, to an 
extent that has seldom been seen at con- 
cert performances in this city of late years. 

The management of the Conservatory 
has recently issued an interesting booklet 
which gives in some detail the history of 
this orchestra, together with a list of works 
performed since its founding. Mr. Chad- 
wick has been chiefly responsible for the 
great development along orchestral lines at 
the New England Conservatory of late sea- 
sons. He organized a_ string orchestra 
from among the violin classes when he took 
the directorship of the Conservatory in 
1897, and organ students who were study- 
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KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 
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ing orchestration were then given expe- 
rience in reading the wind parts from score 
and supplying them during performance. 
For a time the simpler concertos and arias 
were accompanied in this manner. The 
following year a chorus was added and a 
number of compositions for orchestra and 
chorus, including Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” 
were given. The rehearsals excited in- 
terest on the part of players of wind in- 
struments who desired to join the body. In 
1899 players on the flute, clarinet, cornet 
and trombone were added to the regular 
orchestra from the ranks of the students 
and professional oboe and bassoon players 
were engaged. The organ was still em- 
ployed to supply the horn parts, but the 
interest in the study of wind instruments 
grew until, in 1901, the orchestra had 
grown to a membership of nearly forty. 
In October, 1901, the first rehearsal with- 
out the aid of the organ was held. Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture and Haydn’s 
Symphony in D Major were the composi- 
tions. The first public concert was given 
March 2, 1902. 

Since the removal of the Conservatory 
to the building which it now occupies in- 
terest in the orchestra has rapidly increased 
and the organization has developed greatly 
in efficiency. There are three rehearsals a 


week, one of them for the wind instruments 
alone, under the direction of C. Lenom, 
the clarinetist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the head of the wood-wind 
classes at this conservatory. Students of 
the Conservatory are permitted to attend 
the rehearsals. The teachers of wind in- 
struments also attend to coach their pupils 
and assist them over new and _ difficult 
problems. Positions are now being filled 
by students who have gained training in 
this orchestra in the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the orchestra of the Boston Opera 
House, and in other symphony orchestras 
in this country. All students who sing or 
play or compose have opportunity, pro- 
vided their attainment be sufficient, to test 
themselves with the instrumentalists. Stu- 
dents who go far enough are taught to 
conduct. Students of composition have 
their work rehearsed, to gain practical 
knowledge of instrumentation. 

The orchestra now numbers eighty-six: 
16 first violins, 14 second violins, 9 violas, 
9 violoncellos, 6 contrabasses, 3 flutes, I 
piccolo flute, 3 oboes, 1 English horn, 3 
clarinets, I bass clarinet, 3 bassoons, 5 
horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones, I tuba, I 
harp, I tympani, 3 percussion. During the 
last ten years upward of seventy-five con- 
certs have been given including choral 
works and operatic performances. Some 
of these concerts have been conducted by 
students of the conducting class and in the 
season of 1905-1906, during the absence of 
the director in Europe, the orchestra was 
in charge of Wallace Goodrich. With 
these exceptions all of the concerts have 
been conducted by Mr. Chadwick. a2 





VERMONT FESTIVAL 
A NOTABLE SUCCESS 


Members of Boston Opera with 
Orchestra Give Burlington 
Feast of Music 


BurLInGTON, Vrt., April 6.—The last 
week has been a gala one for Burlington. 
The music festival, which began on Mon- 
day and lasted until Wednesday, enlisted 
the services of the splendid Boston Opera 
House orchestra, many of the principal 
artists, and a well drilled chorus. The af- 
fair was one of the finest ever given in 
this part of the country. 

The individual successes scored by the 
various artists make it almost impossible 
to determine which of them carried off the 
greatest honors, but the work of Alice 
Nielsen, Maria Gay, Zenatello, Riddez, 
Horace Britt, the ‘cellist, Alfredo Ra- 
mella, Giovanni Polese, Evelyn Scotney, 
Maria Claessens, Ramella, Edward Lan- 
kow, the orchestra, under the leadership of 
André Caplet, Roberto Moranzoni and 
Wallace Goodrich and the chorus was 


nothing short of superb. 

The arranging of the various programs, 
too, was a work of art. The opening con- 
cert began with Wagner’s Overture to 
“Tannhauser,” followed by a production of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” in ora- 
torio form, which was given a brilliant 
performance by Maria Gay, Zenatello and 
Riddez, assisted by the orchestra and 
chorus. The same artists later sang in the 
Debussy cantata, “L’Enfant Prodigue” and 





the orchestra played the Prelude and 
lsolde’s “Liebestod,” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.”’ 

The Tuesday program served to intro- 


duce Alice Nielsen, and this charming 
prima donna, with a voice of lyric sweet- 
ness and a pleasing personality, was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Two 
arias from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
showed her voice to fine advantage, but in 
a later group of English songs she attained 
even greater success and was compelled to 
respond to several encores. Another pleas- 
ing feature was the playing of Saint- 
Saéns’s ’Cello Concerto by Horace Britt. 
The orchestra performed. Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony in C Minor and Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys” Overture. 

In the Wednesday afternoon perform- 
ance the orchestra was heard in Verdi's 
Overture to “Vespri Siciliani,” the opening 
chorus and Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the “William Tell” Overture 
and Catalani’s Prelude to “La Wally” and 
“Dance of the Nymphs” from “Loreley.” 
Alfredo Ramella sang “La Donna é Mo- 
bile,” from “Rigoletto” and Giovanni Po- 
lese delivered the “Pagliacci” Prologue, 
while Miss Nielsen gave Arditi’s “Il Bac- 
io” and the aria from “Tosca.” She later 





sang the duet from the first act of “Ma- 
dama Butterflv” with Mr. Ramella. The 





afternoon closed with a splendid perform- 
ance of the third act of “Rigoletto,” by 
Evelyn Scotney, Ramella and Polese, with 
the chorus and orchestra. 

Edward Lankow, the noted basso, and 
Maria Classens, the contralto, made their 
first appearances at the final concert. Mr. 
Lankow was heard to fine advantage in an 
aria from Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and 
Schubert’s “An Die Musik,” while Mme. 
Claessens sang the arias from “Gioconda” 
and “Mignon” most effectively. A _ fine 
reading of Handel’s “Largo” was given by 
Pierre Henrotte, violinist. 

The orchestra was heard in the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin,” the “Good Friday Spell,” 


from “Parsifal,” by Wagner; Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, the “Dance Panto- 
mime” from “Hansel und Gretel,” by 


Humperdinck, and the March from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The festi- 
val closed with a stirring rendition of the 
“Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Faust,” the male 
chorus giving it with telling effect. 





“BUTTERFLY” SUNG IN ENGLISH 


Aborn Company Opens Its Brooklyn 
Season with Puccini Opera 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany opened its Brooklyn season at the 
Academy of Music, last Monday evening, 
in a stirring performance of Puccini's 
“Madam Butterfly,” with Mme. Dora de 
Phillippe in the title role, Henry Taylor as 
Lieut. Pinkerton, Elaine de Sellem as the 
servant, James Stevens as Sharpless, Mari- 
etta Bagby as Kate Pinkerton, Philip 
Branson as Goro, Arthur Rollins as Prince 
Yamadori, William Schuster as The 
Bonze, Jack O’Neil as Yakuside, Arthur 
Green as the /mperial Commissioner, Bene- 
dict Reuben as the Official Registrar, and 
May Ward as Cho-Cho San’s mother. 
Mme. de Phillippe displayed ingratiating 
qualities vocally and histrionically, earning 
the warm approval of her audience. Mr. 
Taylor was an excellent Pinkerton, with a 
tenor voice of much beauty and wide 
range. The American Consul was effec- 
tively portrayed by Mr. Stevens, and Miss 
de Sellem acted and sang her part well, 








as did also Philip Branson. The perform- 
ance on the whole was an admirable one, 
and a great deal of credit is due the Aborn 
Company for the splendid staging. The 
playing of the orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Caesar Sodero, added greatly to 
the success of the performance. 


NEW YORK SINGING CLUB 
IN DELIGHTFUL CONCERT 


Frank Croxton, Alois Trnka, Bertram 
Fox and Mr. Spross Assist Mr. 
Harris’s Chorus In Fine Program 


A delightful concert was given on last 
Wednesday at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
by the Wednesday Morning Singing Club, 
of which Victor Harris is conductor. The 
club, which is composed of some twenty 
young women, had the assistance of Frank 
Croxton, bass, and Alois Trnka, violinist, 
while J. Bertram Fox, pianist, played the 
accompaniments, and Charles _ Gilbert 
Spross presided at the organ. 

Excellent results were obtained in Cal- 
cott’s “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” 
Grieg’s “The First Meeting,” beautifull, 
arranged for women’s voices by Mr. Har- 
ris; three songs of Ethelbert Nevin, “Mon 
Désir,” “Dites Moi,” “When the Land was 
White,” and “Nightingale Song,” all of 
them arranged by Mr. Harris in a most 
artistic way. 

Mr. Trnka gave a brilliant performance 
of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” and Elgar’: 
“La Capricieuse,” creating a highly favor 
able impression. 

Four Shakesperian songs, Haydn’s “Sh 
Never Told Her Love,” Charles Fonteyn 
Manney’s “Orpheus with his Lute,” th: 
"Willow Song,” and Greenhill’s “Autoly 
cus’s Song,” gave Mr. Croxton a splendid 
opportunity to display his finished art. 

Mendelssohn’s trio, “Lift Thine Eyes, 
from “Elijah” ; Mr. Harris’s arrangeme: 
of Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky 
blue Water,” Schubert’s “An die Musik.’ 
Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” and _ tw 
songs by Gretscher, were sung, and Gou 








nod’s “Sanctus” from his “Messe Solen 
nelle,” and Handel’s “Largo” were hear 
with organ accompaniment, admirab! 


played by Mr. Spross. 





Aborn Company Closes Winter Seaso: 
in Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA., April 6—The Abor: 
Opera Company closed its Winter tou 
here last week with performances of Pu 
cinis “Madama _ Butterfly,” Offenbach’ 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and _ Donizetti’ 
“Lucia.” Jane Abercrombie and Edit 
Helena, sopranos; Elaine DeSellem, cor 
tralto; Leonard Samoloff and Domenic 
Russo, tenors, and Morton Adkins, bari 
tone, were the principals. All of whor 
sang most acceptably. G. W. J., Jr 
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LONDON ORCHESTRA STRICTLY ENGLISH 





No Foreigners in Its Make-Up—A Co-operative Organization Having 
Only Guest Conductors—Its Officers All Active Players 


HE most striking thing about the mem- 
bers of the London Symphony Or- 
-hestra, who arrived in New York last 
Sunday for a tour under Arthur Nikisch, 
s the preponderance of native-born Eng- 
lishmen in the organization. Any one fa- 
miliar with the personnel of our Ameri- 
‘an orchestras might have expected to find 
iatives of almost any country in Europe 
excepting England. The busy scene in the 
hotel lobby as the musicians arrived proved 
juite the contrary. One searched in vain 
for a Teutonic or Gallic face, and the buzz 
f conversation was essentially British in 
iccent. 
In one corner of the lobby a little group 


1f members was explaining this phase of 
American friends. 


he orchestra to some 
‘Of our hundred members,” said Arthur 
\\. Payne, the concertmaster of the or- 


hestra, “only four are foreign born, and 
yne of those is now a naturalized British 
subject. The reason for this is that ours 
is an organization founded by the men 
hemselves for the purpose of musical free- 
lom. 

“Forty-five men withdrew from the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra some years ago be- 
ause they did not care to sign a con- 
tract to nlay exclusively with that organiza- 
tion, and this orchestra is a result of that 
secession.” 

As described by Edwin F. James, the 
hairman of the board of directors, the 
London Symphony is a co-operative or- 
vanization. “It is now a limited corpora- 
tion, the members are the shareholders, 
ind each man receives a certain share of 
the profits. There is a considerable profit, 

ecause the London public supports our 

certs so well that a subsidy is unneces- 
ary. The men accept no fees for playing 
in our London concerts, but they gain a 
‘onsiderable revenue from playing in the 
provinces with the orchestra and from out- 
side engagements, which result from our 
uccess as a symphonic body. Many of 
ur men are instructors in the colleges of 
nusic.” 

Thomas R. Busby, the managing director, 

the man who handles the business de- 
tails of the orchestra. Like all those in 
harge of its affairs, he is an active mem- 
ber of the band, being one of the French 

rns. Mr. James is the principal bassoon 
nd one of the best players of that in- 
trument in the world. The financial suc- 
ss of the London Symphony under the 
lanagement of musicians serves to dis- 
rove the accented idea that musical people 
re not good business men. 

“Our organization has no permanent con- 
luctor,” added Mr. Busby, “the guest-con- 
ictor system having been adopted as suited 

our plans for independence. Hans 
tichter and our first directors volunteered 
their services, but now we pay the con- 
uctors whom we engage, and pay them 
well. Sir Edward Elgar was one of our 
cent conductors, and we have just re- 
ived a cablegram of good wishes from 

m. As for Mr. Nikisch, we have never 

ayed better under any director than we 

’ with him.” 

Many outside duties occupy the attention 
| the genial concertmaster, Mr. Payne. 
ie is the director of the Amateur Or- 
hestral Society, an organization of influen- 

il dilettanti, which was founded by the 


late Duke of Edinburgh, who was its first 
violin and conductor. In addition Mr. 
Payne is the concertmaster of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, a singing body 
of 1,000 people. In the Summer Mr. Payne 
conducts the Llandudno Orchestra on a 
pier at that popular resort in North Wales, 
playing at times before audiences of 10,- 
000 persons. 

Several of the members of the London 
Symphony, including Messrs. Busby and 
James, also play in the King’s private band, 
which appears at the great court functions. 
Among these royal musicians, in the visit- 
ing Organization, is Miriam Timothy, an at- 
tractive English girl, who succeeded John 
Thomas as the harpist in the King’s Band. 

“We played the Tschaikowsky Symphony 
‘Pathetique’ one evening on shipboard,” de- 
clared Mr. James, “and the sea was so 
rough that one big wave thrust the tympani 
player right out of the cabin. It didn’t 
worry him,” concluded the speaker, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “because he was sea- 
sick and he wanted to go out on deck any- 
how.” 

“IT have just been learning my first Amer- 
ican slang,” announced Mr. Payne, as the 
little party adjourned, “and I know what 
our American manager meant when he said, 
‘Americans have heard a lot about your 
orchestra and it’s up to you to make good!’ 
If we do ‘make good,’ I have learned that 
they will say we are ‘some orchestra.’ Is 
that good progress as a speaker of the 
American language?” i. a a, 





COLOR IN PIANO MUSIC 





Novel Lighting Scheme Evolved by 


Philadelphia Artist 
PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—Mary Hallock, 
the concert pianist, of this city, who will 
start on another tour, has 
a theory which she seeks to demonstrate 
by utilizing a color lighting scheme with 


soon evolved 


some of her piano interpretations. ‘The 
idea,” Mme. Hallock states, “dated from 
a suggestion made as far back as 1906 


by a man high in musical circles that I 
should play the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ with 
a quasi-scenic setting such as a rising moon 
and cloud effects. This gave birth to the 
idea, infinitely more subtle, that each qual- 
ity of phrase could be enhanced by a cer- 
tain shade of color as well as light and 
dark, approximating its inward impression, 
not exterior panorama. The temperament 
of one person will suggest a gray dress, 
whereas for another red would be more in 
keeping. In the analogous way every 
phase of a composition will hint at shad 
ing, color-lighting of this or that value. 
So true is this,” Mme. Hallock believes, 
“that two people will arrive at the same 
conclusion regarding the many combina- 
tions of sound.” 

The idea, it seems, has been worked out 
by the pianist with an exactness which 
took account of every beat and bar in a 
given composition. Four of these were 
chosen with regard to distinct and favor- 
able contrast; two are piano compositions 
by Debussy, the third is the dark and 
tragic second prelude of Chopin, and the 
last the Turkish March by Mozart. Of 
the last two the march is pitched in bright 
red and blue, purple and gold, while the 
Chopin prelude suggests all that coloring 
found in the depths of the sea: dark greens 


and browns—the repellent and the somber. 
“One good result from this labor,” ac 
cording to Mme. Hallock, “will be the elim- 
ination of those glaring chandeliers tor- 
turing the eye into a headache the morn- 
ing after the hearing of a concert.” 
m ar SE: 


SOLOIST AT SEASON’S 
FOUR BIG FESTIVALS 


! 





Christine Miller, Popular Contralto, Is 
Honored by Many Important 
Engagements 





Christine Miller, Contralto 

The engagements of Christine Miller, the 
contralto, this season embrace the four 
most important music festivals held in this 
country. She has been booked for the 
North Shore Festival at Evanston, IIl., on 
June 1, to sing the part of the Beloved in 
Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam,” which role 
she sang last September at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival. Next month Miss Miller 
has three appearances at the Cincinnati May 
Festival, and on July 24 she goes to Nor- 
folk, Conn., to fill a re-engagement at the 
unique festival held annually in that town. 

Miss Miller has gradually ascended to 
an enviable position among America’s con- 
cert artists, and she has appeared with the 
most important musical societies through- 
out the country, as well as having given 
recitals in the leading cities. 

One of her most emphatic triumphs oc- 
curred last month, when she sang with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. The critics 
of the local press commented in terms of 
high praise on the beauty of her voice, her 
enunciation and fine musicianship. W hen 
Miss Miller sang two new songs of Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s lately in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
she was again accorded high praise for the 
effectiveness of her work. 





Musical Manager in Banking Firm 


Herbert Walton Cost, the St. Louis cor- 
respondent of MusicaL AMERICA, last week 
announced his admittance to partnership in 
the firm of D. Arthur Bowman & Company, 
investment bankers, of St. Louis. Mr. Cost 
was formerly a manager of musical enter 
prises. 


NO NOVELTIES ON 
NIKISCH PROGRAMS 


Few New Works at Present 
Worthy of Performance Declares 
the Conductor 


Arthur Nikisch, the conductor of the 
famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic and 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin, 
arrived in New York on April 7, on the 
Coronia, to conduct a series of concerts 
in this country with the London Symphony 
Society, with which he has frequently been 
the guest conductor. Mr. Nikisch has not 
been in this country since 1893, when he 
was conductor of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, a post which he had held from 
1889 until 1893. 

In spite of his long term of service he 
retains a most youthful appearance, though 
his mass of hair and his beard have whit- 
ened with the passing years. 

“The crossing was a good one,” said Mr. 
Nikisch to a reporter for the New York 
Times. “But I caught a very bad cold 
which has left me feeling not at all well.” 

“You are not including any novelties in 
your American programs ?” 

“No, the compositions are all tried and 
true. There are few novelties that are 
worthy of performance at present.” 

“What, is your opinion of the value of 
the new German music? How do you like 
Schonberg, for instance?” 

“Schonberg!” Mr. Nikisch 
hands high in the air. “If 
then I do not know music. 


threw his 
that is music, 
[ cannot think 


of Schonberg as anything but a bluff. He 
is trying to see how far he can go. A 
child could compose music as good. There 


is no sequence, no tone, nothing but dis- 
sonance. None of the parts have any rela- 
tion to the others. There are no bars. It 
is as if he wrote a flute part on the top of 
the staff—just notes, that’s all; under that 
the oboe part entirely different, with no 
relation to the other, and so on. If that is 
composition I know nothing about music.” 

“Does he go further than Reger ?” 

“T should think so. Reger is a great 
musician. He is a marvelous contrapun- 
talist. To be sure, he lacks invention and 
his music is lacking in passion or fire.” 

“What will be the future of modern or- 
chestral music? Do you think it will be 
Schonbergian ?” 

“If it is and I had to conduct music of 
that character I should change my occupa- 
tion. Still, Schonberg undoubtedly has 
many imitators in Germany. Strauss is 
writing nothing but operas now. Since the 
‘Sinfonia Domestica’ he has written noth- 
ing for the orchestra alone. You haven't 
heard his ‘Rosenkavalier’ over here, and it 
is most marvelous music. What poetry, 
what beauty, what passion there is in that 
music, and so different from his other 
scores ! 

“T also admire the modern French school, 
particularly Debussy, who has his genre 
and has made much of it. He in his way 
is a great revolutionist, but he has suc- 
ceeded in writing beautiful music, even if 
it is different.” 





Dufault to Sing in Montreal Again 

Paul Dufault, whose recent success at 
his concert in Montreal has attracted wide- 
spread attention, has been re-engaged to 
sing another recital at Montreal on 
April 23. 
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city musical audiences are notably cola, the 
pliment for the singer. 
Davenport Daily Times. 
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The contralto, Mrs. Rose Lutiger-Gannon, 


work in ‘*The Messiah” 
SOLOS BEAUT 


Rose Lutiger-Gannon, contralto, 
commendation. Her voice is one ‘of richness, 
easy and true and the taste in shading and ph 
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PRESS OPINIONS 
MOST OF ORATORIO SINGERS. 


the mezzo-soprano part was a treat 
be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough 
splendid timbre of her natural sympathetic voice 
iality of her interpretations place her among the 
io singers.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


FULL OF POETRY. 


aria from “Gioconda,” by Ponchielli, in a 
Her voice is of a most appealing, rich 


mbre and she is absolutely free from affectation 


or mannerisms. Her tone is unforced and her interpretation full 
of poetry and temperament.—The Passing Show, San Antonio, Tex. 
4 SANG EXQUISITELY. 
Mrs. Gannon sang into immediate sympathy with her audience 
and the applause rang out spontaneously and continuously. As tri- 


enthusiasm of last evening was a distinctive com- 
She was forced to respond with many encores to satisfy her audience.— 


ELVETY BEAUTY. 


displayed a voice of velvety beauty, and her 


with the Philharmonic Club was excellent throughout.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


IFULLY GIVEN. 


sang the grateful music in a manner which merits sincere 


The tone emission is 
study and musicianship. 


smoothness and beauty. 
rasing tells of careful 


were beautifully given.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Katharine Horisberg, soprano of the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore, assisted starry Patterson Hop- 
kins, pianist, recently at recitals in Wash- 
ington and Alexandria, Va. 

xk * * 

Mrs. May Nichols sang the aria from 
‘Madama Butterfly” at the last meeting of 
the Coterie Club in Portland, Ore. Her 
voice is a full rich soprano and shows ex- 
cellent training. 

e¢ * 

Bohumil Ptak, late tenor with the Prague 
Grand Opera Company, is now in Chi- 
cago. During the coming season he ex- 
pects to appear in costume recitals, present- 
ing excerpts from standard operas. 

Nema Phipps, instructor of piano at the 
Albion, Ill, College Conservatory of 
Music, was heard in recital on March 20, 
and played a program that at once demon- 
strated her splendid musicianship. 


x oK * 

Otto Lund, solo violinist of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company _ orchestra, 
played in a concert with the St. Charles 
Orchestra at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
March 209. 

* * » 

A new school of music has been estab- 
lished in Beaver Dam, Wis., by C. W. 
Wagner, who has studied under many 
prominent teachers. Henry Schneider- 


wirth, the Chicago teacher of piano, will be 
a member of the faculty. 
x * * 

Joseph Howarth, of London, a_ tenor 
soloist and orchestra leader, gave a con- 
cert on March 28 in Atlantic City, N. J. 
His program contained sixteen well-chosen 
classics, and modern English and German 
selections. 

x * x 

Marian Forsythe has accepted the ap- 
nointment of contralto soloist at the Shady- 
side Presbvterian Church, Pittsburgh, hav- 
ine recently resigned her position at the 
Westminster Presbvterian Church, Steuben- 
ville, to go to Pittsburgh. 

* * ok 

H. Brooks Day, organist at St. Luke’s, 
Brooklyn, was heard in recital on March 28, 
assisted by Louise Day, soprano. The pro- 
gram included selections by Rheinberger, 


Chopin, Gaul, Bach, Debussy, Hahn, 
Thayer, Callaerts and Batiste. 

* * * 
Elizabeth Munson, the Atlantic City, 


N. J., soprano, sailed from New York on 
March 30 for Callao, Peru. After a series 
of recitals in the South American cities 
Miss Munson will be married to Merrit 
Thompson, superintendent of schools in 
Atlantic City. 

x * x 

J. H. Donovan, of West Haven, Conn., a 
oupil under Horatio Parker in the Yale 
School of Music, has been engaged as or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Wallingford, Conn. He will succeed Allen 
B. Fenno, who resigned to become organ- 
ist of a church in Lenox. 

x * * 

Adele Katz, pianist, was heard in a piano 
recital at Assembly Hall, New York, on 
the evening of April 12. She played an 
exacting program including works by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Strauss-Tausig, Schumann, 
Chopin, Hadley and Liszt, disclosing excep- 
tional gifts both from the standpoint of 
technic and interpretation. 

x * x 

Siegfried Philip, the Danish baritone, has 
been engaged to sing the leading baritone 
roles with the Aborn Opera Company on 
its Spring tour. Mr. Philip’s fine voice 
has already attracted the attention of 
American concert audiences. All of his 
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voice training in this country was done by 
S. William Brady. 
x * x 

At the First Methodist Episcopal Church,. 
in Hoboken, N. J., on April 3 Stainer’s 
“The Crucifixion” was presented under the 
direction of George Warren Reardon. The 
soloists were Mildred Graham Reardon so- 
prano: Marguerite C. Dunlap contralto; 
Forrest R. Lamont, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, basso. 

+ * * 

Vivian Marshall, who has had several 
months’ vocal study in Europe, recently re- 
turned to her home in Portland, Ore., and 
gave a recital. Her friends were much 
pleased with the improvement shown. She 
was assisted by Arthur Harbaugh, tenor, 
and the Wednesday Woman’s Choral Club, 
under the direction of J. William Belcher. 

e.¢ 8 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given an 
impressive performance by the choir of the 
Christ Reformed Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
under the direction of David C. Samuels, 
organist and choirmaster, on April 5. The 
soloists were Elmer Williamson, Allen 
Laub, Howard Bachman and Warren 
Kichline. 

* x x 

Dorothy Gluthnuller, of Stamford, Conn., 
an organ pupil of Julius E. Neumann, of 
Meriden, Conn., has been appointed or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Riverside. Roger Lyon, Ivan 
White, Zonetta Ware and Adeline Pike, 
also pupils of Mr. Neumann, have received 
appointments recently in churches in nearby 
towns. 

*” * * 

The choir of St. Andrews Protestant 
Church of Pittsburgh presented “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois, at the 
church last Sunday afternoon, the soloists 
being Mrs. Myrtle Holmes Bishong, so- 
prano; Mrs. Gertrude Schumann Thomas, 
contralto; Walter Earnest, tenor; Francis 
Wheeler, bass, and Bertram S. Webber, or- 
ganist. 

* * * 


Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, 


has been booked for the North Shore 
Festival at Evanston, Ill, June 1, to sing 
the part of the Beloved in  Bantock’s 


“Omar Khayyam,” which role she sang last 
Sentember at Worcester, Mass. Miss Miller 
has three appearances at the Cincinnati May 
Festival next month and on July 24 fills a 
re-engagement at the Norfolk, Conn., festi- 
val. 

x * x 

The oratorio, “The Seven Last Words of 
Our Saviour on the Cross” was given a 
presentation at the First Congregational 
Church in Detroit on April 5, under the 
direction of J. Truman Wolcott, organist. 
The chorus of thirty-five voices was as- 
sisted by a string quartet and Edith De 
Muth, soprano; Mrs. Estelle Neuhoff, con- 
tralto; Fred L. Fraser, tenor, and W. F. 
Bartels, baritone. 

* * * 

Elsa Lyons Cook, the soprano, gave a 
song recital last week at Albany and re- 
ceived enthusiastic praise from her audience 
and from the press. Miss Cook also sang 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Carl Schneider, at 
the Fortnightly Club in Philadelphia. Miss 
Cook is one of the many successful pupils 
of S. William Brady now before the pub- 
lic. 

* * * 

Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer, of Portland, 
who was a member of the Oregon delega- 
tion which recently visited San Francisco 
for the purpose of selecting the site for the 
Oregon Building at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position grounds, received much favorable 


mention for her singing while there. Her 
delivery of the “Star Spangled Banner,” in 
the open air at the exposition grounds, was 
especially praised. 

x * * 

The Froshinn Society of Pittsburgh will 
compete for the prize to be contested for 
at the Philadelnhia Sangerfest to be held in 
that city in June and already its members 
are rehearsine for the event. As a pre- 
liminary the society intends to give a re- 
cital next month. It has forty-five mem- 
bers and is one of the leading organizations 
of the kind in Western Pennsylvania. Hans 
Glomb is director and A. Hausold, pres- 
ident of the society. 

x * * 

Carl Lanzer, the violinist and maker of 
valuable violins, who has taken up his resi- 
dence in Sacramento, Cal., has just com- 
pleted a musical piece which he will play 
at the world’s fair at San Francisco in 
1915. Lanzer will enter the violinists’ con- 
test, which is to be a feature of the ex- 
position. He calls his work, “Fantasie 
Characteristic.” A mew: cadenza for the 
Paganini Concerto has also been com- 
pleted recently by Professor Lanzer. 

x ok * 

A fine performance of Gaul’s Passion 
Music was given at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, in Louisville, Ky., on April 4. The 
boys’ and men’s choir, of forty voices, was 
supplemented by the women’s chorus, of 


twenty. The work was sung with great 
feeling. Arthur Simon, the organist, played 
the many organ interludes impressively, 


and it is also to him that the artistic sing 
ing of the chorus is due, for he is choir- 
master as well as organist. 
* * ok 

Several Lenten organ recitals have been 
given at the South Congregational Church 
in Concord, N. H., by Lyman Almy Per- 
kins, assisted by Mrs. Blanche H. Kilduff, 
soprano, and Clarence H. Wilson, basso. 
At the special services Harriet A. Shaw, 


harpist. and Katherine Ricker, contralto, 
have been heard to good advantage. 


Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” was given on 
March 24, with the assistance of Mrs. W. 
D. Thompson, pianist, and was the best 
choral service ever given in the church. 


* K * 
Under the baton of Harley Hamilton, 
the Los Angeles Woman's Orchestra, 
fifty strong, offered a good program at 


The bill included Dvorak’s 
Dances, Haydn’s Third Sym- 
phony, a Spanish Suite by Tavan-Mar- 
chetti; a fantasy on themes from “Mad- 
ama Butterfly,” and solos by Frances 
Jude, a visiting English violinist. This or- 
chestra has played under Mr. Hamilton for 
twelve or fifteen years, and is considered 
unique in its kind in the country. 

ok *k 


its last concert. 
“Slavonic” 


The last concert given by the Morning 
Musicale in Syracuse was particularly en- 
joyable. Prof. Adolf Frey played Toc- 
cata, Debussy, and Ballade in F, Chopin. 
Clarence Dillenbock, baritone, sang a 
Handel air effectively at the monthly re- 
cital of students of the College of Fine 
Arts in that city last week, and the violin 
playing of Barbara Treat won for her a 
hearty recall. Edith Frost, saprano, sang 
before the Italian Club of that city, making 
a good impression. 

x ok * 

Martha Gissel, the Brooklyn’ soprano, 
who has been busy throughout the Winter 
with choir work and with her teaching in 
Brooklyn, will start in two weeks on her 
annual tour through Long Island and New 
Jersey and will sing in such towns as 
Mattituck, Averne, Woodridge, Newark, 
Parkridge and others. Miss Gissel’s church 
work has attracted considerable attention, 
and the demand for her services is such 
that she is now negotiating with four dif- 
ferent churches for her services for next 
season. 

a 

An unusually fine program was presented 
at the meeting of Willamette Chapter, D. A- 
R., held at the residence of Emma Howell 
in Portland, Ore., recently. The afternoon 
was given over to music, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, who read 
an interesting paper on “Women Composers 
of America” and played four piano num- 
bers. Harriet Ware’s “Song of the Sea” 
was especially pleasing. Those assisting 





were Mrs. Mary Stowell, Mrs. Estell: 
Berry, Mrs. James Goodwin, Katherin: 
Davis and Minerva Holbrook. 

x * * 
At a Sunday night service in the Cedar 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Montclair, 


N. J., on March 31, Harry Walker, a young 
pianist, gave three piano numbers, one ot} 
which was his own composition, a Prelude 
The other numbers were an adagid fron 
Beethoven and Schumann’s “Warum.” Mr 
Walker, who is a pupil of Wilbur Follett: 
Unger, played with sure technic and excel 
lent taste. Solos were sung by Mrs. Man 
ning and Mrs. Van Wie and the two sing 
ers also sang a duet. Mrs. Hannah wa: 
the accompanist. 
* * ok 

The Los Angeles Choral Society and th 
Pasadena Oratorio Society combined un 
der the baton of Ernest Douglas to pro 
duce Spohr’s “Last Judgment” late i: 
March, under the auspices of the Los An 
geles chapter of the American Guild o 
Organists. The soloists were Eth 
Boothe, soprano; Clara La Fetre, contra 
to; Norman McPhail, tenor; F. B. Col 
baritone, with Percy Hallett at the orga 
The performance was given before a larg 
audience without admission fee, being par! 
of the work of the guild to arouse interes! 
in a better:grade of church music. 

x * * 


Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recitals in th: 
Great Hall of the College of the City o 
New York contained on Wednesday after 
noon, April 10, Mendelssohn's First Sonat: 
Bach’s Fugue in G Major a la Gigue a: 
his celebrated Air, Guilmant’s Marche Fu 
nébre et Chant Séraphique, Rossini’s “Tel! 
Overture and pieces by Weatherly an 
Shelley. On Sunday afternoon, April 14 
Professor Baldwin will play Faulkes’s Co: 
cert Overture in E Flat, Bach’s Bassacagli 
in C Minor, Borowski’s Suite in E Mino: 
an Andante in D by Silas, Demarest’ 
Cantilena, Dvorak’s “Humoresque” an 
Thiele’s Concert Piece in E Flat Minor 

x * x 

The advanced vocal class of David 
Melamet gave a delightful Lenten co: 
cert in Baltimore on April 1, singing 
fine style the Stabat Mater by Pergoles 
and Requiem by Mozart. The Stabat \| 
ter was sung by a large female chor 
and soloists accompanied by string 
chestra, piano and organ. The _ solo 
were Mrs. R. Schafter, Christine 
Schutz, Ida S. Shaw, Annie G. Baugh 
and Mrs. Henry Franklin. The duet 
were by Ruth B. Sauerwein and Nell Fre 
erick; Minna Ach and Mrs. Henry Fran 
lin; Irene Bernstein and Christine 
Schutz; Rae Eversman and Hazel 
Phillips, and Mrs. Walton Price and A 
nie G. Baugher. The Requiem was su 


by a quartet, mixed chorus, full orch 
tra and organ. The soloists were I: 
S. Shaw, soprano; Eugenia Earp, alt 


Charles Hodges Benson, tenor, and Ri 
ard Fuller Fleet, bass. Mrs. David 
Melamet was the pianist, and F. H. | 
hard, the organist. 
k * x 

A recital was given by Dallmeyer R 
sell, the Pittsburgh pianist, on Thursd 
evening, March 28, at the Rittenhous 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The program present 
compositions of modern composers, Viat 
da Motta’s “Ballade on Two Portugi: 
Folk Songs,’ Charles W. Cadman’s “| 
side the Niobrara Flowing,” still in mat 
script, a “Capriccio en forme d’Une Etu 
by B. Margaret Hoberg, the latter, too, «: 
icated to Mr. Russell. Romaine Smith, 
prano, sang Adolph M. Foerster’s “‘l 
Robin’s Lullaby,” “’Tis the Last 
Summer,” “Early Spring” and Henscl 
“Morning Hymn” with good effect 
later in the program Charles Davis Carte: 
“The Stream,” Chaminade’s “The Sil 
Ring,” Woodman’s “April Morn” and Da 
meyer Russell’s “Exile.” Mr. Russell al 
played Emil Liebling’s “Concert Polona 
in G Minor,” Jay Vick O’Brien’s “Fanta 
Impromptu” and Max Vogrich’s “Stacc: 
Caprice.” It was a delightful evening a 
the works of the Pittsburghers, Adolph 
Foerster, Charles W. Cadman, Jay V 
O’Brien and Mr. Russell’s own music w 
enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Russ 
again proved himself a pianist of high 
tainment 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America” 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Tour New York Symphony 
Orchestra, April 15 to May 18. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Philadelphia, May 2; Ox- 
ford, O., May 17. 

Bispham, David—New York, April 12; Des 
Moines, Ia., April 15; Beloit, Wis., April 


18; Sheboygan, Wis., April 19; 
April 22; Enid, Okla.. Apr. 23. 
Bonci, Alessandro—Los Angeles, April 14; 
San Francisco, April 16, 23; Buffalo, April 
39; Paterson, N. J., May 2; Cincinnati, 

May 11. 
Cairns, Clifford—Philadelphia, April 18. 
Cartright, Earl—Boston Festival Orchestra 
tour, April 22 (three weeks). 
Charbonell, Mme, Avis Bliven—Winchester, 
Mass., April 23; Waltham, Mass., April 26. 
Collier, Bessie Belli—Boston, April 19, 2v. 


Connell, Horatio—Kirkville, Mo., April 16, 
17; Lawrence, Kan., April 19; Hutchinson, 
Kan., April 22, 23; Carthage, Mo., April 
26; Birmingham, Ala., May 3, 4; Lafayette, 
Ind., May 7; Greencastle, Ind., May 8; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 16; South Bend, 
Ind., May 17; Galesburg, Ind., May 20: 
Moline, Ill., May 21; Des Moines, May 24; 
Fargo, June 4; Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
June 5, 6; Duluth, June 7, &. 


Cottlow, Augusta—New York (Plaza) May 


i. 


St. Louis, 


Dunham, Edna—Elizabeth, N. J., April 22. 
Fanning, Cecil—Pittsburgh, April 18. 
Flint, Willard—Stoneham, Mass., April 16. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, April 15; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., April 17; Boston, April 22. 


Gilberté, Hallet—New York, April 20. 

Goold Edith Chapman—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
April 16; Philadelphia, April 18; Lakeville, 
March 25; Hartsville, S. C., April 30, May 
1 and 2. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
April 16; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25; Scran- 
ton, Pa., April 30; New Brunswick, N. J., 
May 10. 

Holt, Gertrude—Dorchester, Mass., April 

Hudson-A!l2xander, Caroline—York, April 23; 
Buffalo, April 25; Reading, Pa., April 30; 
Allentown, Pa., May 1; Geneva, May 2; 
Englewood, N. J., May 3; Albany, May 6; 
Winsted, Conn., May 8; Torrington, May 9. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, April 16; Lyceum 
Theater, New York, April 22; Ridgewood, 
N. J., April 29; New York, May 7 (Hotel 
Plaza). 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, April 24. 

Kubelik, Jan—Kansas City, April 14; Water- 
loo, Ia., April 15; Marshalltown, Ia., April 
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16; Saginaw, Mich., April 19; Cleveland, 
April 21; Washington, D. C., April 24; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 25; Asheville, 


N. C., April 27; Knoxville, Tenn., April 29; 


Chattanooga, April 30; Lexington, Ky., 
May 1; Louisville, May 2; Boston, May 5; 
Providence, May 6. 

Lamont, Forrest R.—Canton, O., April 17; 
Orville, O., April 18. 

Lund, Charlotte—Norfolk, Va., April 15; 
Newark, N. J., April 18; Montreal, April 
20; New York, April 25 and 27: Montclair, 
N. J., April 30; Wayne, Pa., May 3. 

Martin, Frederic—Milwaukee, April 14; Mt. 
Vernon, April 16; Hartsville, S. C., April 
30 

Miller, Christine—Syracuse, April 15; Erie, 
Pa., April 23; Cincinnati, May 7 to 11; 


fvanston, Ill (North Shore Festival), June 


Norfolk, Conn., July 24. 

‘amara-Toye, Mme-—New York, April 14; 
Jersey City, April 23. 

Peavey, N. Valentine—Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, April 28. 

ilzer, Maximilian—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 25. 

stter, Mildred—Winsted, Conn., April 19; 
New York, April 21; New England tour, 


\pril 22 to May 2; Paterson, N. J., May 3; 


Nashua, May 16, 17. 


eardon, Geo. Warren—Newark, N. J., April 
gers, Francis—Morristown, N. J., April 
6; Syracuse, N. Y., April 21. 

yder, Theodore Sturkow—Delavan, Ill., 
pril 28; Danville, Ill., May 4; Cedar Falls, 
i... May 18. 

chs-Hirsch, Herbert—Syracuse, N. _ /Y., 


\pril 14; Richmond, Va., April 24; Norfolk, 
‘a., April 29. ~ 

rong, Edward—Lincoln, Neb., 
fartsville, April 30, May 1 and 2; 
‘a., May 23. 


RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
3 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK 
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Temple, Dorothy—Winchester, Mass., April 
23; Waltham, Mass., April 26; Winchester, 
Mass., April 30. 

Turpin, H,. B.—Pittsburgh, April 18. 


Van der Veer, Nevada—lIndianapolis, April 
15. : 
Van Hoose, Eilison—Spartanburg, S. C.,, 


April 24. 

Warford, Claude—Ticonderoga, N. Y., April 
14 and 15; Shoreham, Vt., April 16; Orwell, 
Vt., April 17; Baltimore, April 29; Rich- 
mond, Va., April 22; New York, April 27- 
30. 

Wells, John Barnes—Cleveland, April 15; 
Portland, Me., April 22; Farmington, April 
23; Livermore Falls, April 24; Dexter, Me., 
April 24; Bangor, April 26; New Bruns- 
wick, April 27; Bar Harbor, April 29; Ells- 


worth, April 30; Norway, May 1; Engle- 
wood, N. J., May 3. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Lowell, Mass., April 
16; Harrisburg, Pa., April 18; New York 
City, April 25. 


Wilson, Gilbert—Newark, N. J., April 24. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston Festival Orchetra—Three weeks’ 
tour, beginning April 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
April 13. 


Gamble Concert Party—Bridgewater, 
April 13; McKeesport, Pa., April 15. 
Jacobs Quartet, Max—Ridgewood, N. JJ., 
April 29; New York (Hotel Plaza), May 7. 
Kriens, Christiaan—New York (Waldorf- 

Astoria), April 22, 
Kriens Christiaan Quartet—New York (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria), April 22. 


Va., 


Kneisel Quartet—Philadelphia, April 15; 
Aurora, N. Y., April 22; Philadelphia, 


April 29; Middlebury, Conn., May 1 and 9; 
Montclair, N. J., May 24. 





A NEW MASS SUNG 


Composition By P. A. Yon Finely Pre- 
sented By St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choir 

A feature of the service at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, on Easter Sunday 
was the Mass in G for Solo Voices, Chorus, 
Orchestra and Organ, by Pietro Alessandro 
Yon. After the pro- 
cessional by Smart 
Mr. Yon’s Mass was 
performed; it con- 
tains the usual di- 
visions, “Kyrie,” 
“Gloria,” “Credo,” 
“Sanctus,” “Bene- 
dictus” and “Agnus 
Dei.” It is one of 
the most individual 
works wrought by a 
modern composer of 


ecclesiastical music, 
written within the 
confines of the 





“Moto Proprio” and 
still having a cer- 
tain amount of free 
and expressive character. It is scored with 
much mastery and the orchestra of fifty 


Pietro Alessandro Yon 


which assisted in the performance brought 
out the many beauties of the partitur with 
his 


fine effect. Mr. Yon employs instru- 
ments with great 
taste and his use of 
stopped trumpets 
and horns, which 
are not always used 
in music for the 
church, is fitting and 
effective. 

The chorus was 
composed of eighty 
boys and forty 
men’s voices, while 
John A. Finnegan, 
tenor, sang a num- 
ber of incidental so- 
The writing for 
the chorus shows a 
great command of 
strict counterpoint 
and the various fugues and fugatos are de- 
veloped with an amazing command of po- 
lyphony. The work stands as one of the 
most interesting and most musicianly 
masses in modern literature. The entire 
service was under the direction of J. C. 
Ungerer, organist and choirmaster of the 
Cathedral, to whom much credit is due for 
the excellent results obtained. 
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J. C. Ungerer 


Southern Soprano Makes New York 
Début 


Neida Humphrey, a young soprano from 
Huntsville, Ala., opened the season of post- 
Lenten musical offerings with a morning 
recital at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
Easter Monday, with the assistance of 
Max Jacobs, the violinist, and Dorothy 
3aisler, harpist. Miss Humphrey disclosed 
a voice of pleasing qualities in “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca”; “Caro Nome,” from 
“Rigoletto”; an aria from “Bohéme,” and 
songs by D’Hardelot, Stephens, and Clarke. 
Mr. Jacobs played several solo numbers 
with his accustomed skill. 





BAUER WEAVES HIS 
SPBLL IN BOSTON 


Heard in Program of Fine Con- 
trasts—Conductor Fiedler’s 
Beethoven Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 8, 1912. 

AROLD BAUER gave his final Boston 
recital of the season in Symphony 
Hall on the afternoon of the 2nd. His 
program was of an exceptional and inter- 
esting nature: Bach’s English Suite in G 
Minor; Schumann’s F Sharp Minor So- 
nata; Franck’s Pastorale—a transcription 
by Mr. Bauer of one of the organ pieces; 
Ravel’s “Ondine,” played for the first time 





here: Debussy’s suite, “Children’s Corner; 
the Chopin E Flat Minor Polonaise and 
Barcarolle. 


It was Mr. Bauer’s first appearance as a 
recitalist in Symphony Hall. There was a 
large audience, consisting to a considerable 
extent of students many of whom followed 
the performances with scores in hand. Mr. 
Bauer’s program displaved his art to excel- 
lent advantage, for he is one of the few 
pianists who are masters of the secrets of 
such a work as Schumann’s F Sharp Minor 
Sonata or the music of Franck and Ravel, 
and who can appropriately color such splen- 
did music as that of the Bach suite. Ravel’s 
“Ondine” is a virtuoso étude in the most 
modern vein, an arpeggio study that would 
have made Liszt himself stare and a most 
skilful intermixing of harmonies of the De- 
bussyan variety. It is after a fanciful so- 
liloquy on the part of one who has been 
addressed in the stillness of the night by 
the water sprite. 

Mr. Bauer wove a spell by his most art- 
istic playing of music that has little idea 
behind it, but which, so played, can com- 
municate a charming impression. With the 
help of some explanatory program notes 
the audience was vastly amused by the 
more obvious passages of humor in De- 
bussy’s suite. The Franck Pastorale 1s 
beautiful, seraphic music, although, in the 
writer’s opinion, it was not heard to the 
best advantage on the piano, and this in 
spite of Mr. Bauer’s excellent transcrip- 
tion. The E Flat Minor Polonaise, one of 
the finest and most individual of all the 
Polonaises, was especially well played and 
so were certain pages of the Barcarolle. 

Symphony Hall held one of its record 
audiences when John McCormack, assisted 
by Marie Narelle, sang there on Sunday 
evening, March 31, offering a program 
which consisted mainly of Irish songs. The 
hall, for the fifth or sixth time this season, 
was filled to its capacity, largely by Mr. 
McCormack’s countrymen, 300 people being 
seated on the platform about the piano. 
There was an ovation for McCormack 
when he appeared. He was in good voice 
and he and Miss Narelle divided the hon- 
ors of the evening. 

Toward the end of his last season as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Fiedler took his courage in hand and 
arranged a Beethoven program: The Third 
“Leonore” Overture, the Seventh and Fifth 


Symphonies. There was no soloist. The 
experiment succeeded amazingly — well. 
There were recalls for Mr. Fiedler after 


each work and twice the orchestra rose to 
its feet with the leader. Finally, when it is 
the traditional thing for every member of 
the audience to grab hat and gloves before 
the last chord has sounded and make for 
the exits, this audience of surprised Bee- 
thoven devotees remained in the hall for 
fully five minutes, applauding the while. 
One reflected anew on the relative im- 
portance of the new gods in modern music. 
The “Leonore” Overture swept all before 
it with its tremendous dramatic spirit, not, 
indeed, the rejoicing of one faithful heart, 
after the plot of the opera, but a rejoicing 
as of liberated humanity, as of the univer- 
sal triumph of righteousness. This music, 
made for all time, thrilled the symphony 
audiences of last week even as it thrilled 
their forefathers. It is music, as some one 
said, four-square to the universe, and to be 
caught in its stream of clear, glowing tone 
and of an elemental and unbounded force 
that is the force of illimitable nature, is 
dazzling as though one’s head had suddenly 
been immersed in a great, clear mountain 
torrent. In music there has appeared one in- 
comparable soul, one man whose love of his 
brethren was all-embracing and before this 
figure the smallest and the mightiest that 
have since appeared must bow the knee. 


Mr. Fiedler led with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, with the utmost affection for every 
note. To this devotion much of the suc- 
cess of the concert was due. The incontro- 
vertible sincerity of the music was felt, 
owing to the immense sincerity of the con- 
ductor. It has been well said that it is not 
necessary to do more than allow Beethoven 
to speak for himself, and yet, on the other 
hand, one of the chief reasons why the 
younger generations do not feel Beethoven 
as often as did their forefathers is because, 
while many a conductor prepares a work 
by Strauss or Debussy with infinite pains, 
he has grown accustomed, and in the 
course of time rather blinded to the sur- 
passing glory of Beethoven’s music. This 
music comes from a height inconceivable. 
That height may not be approached, but 
anything were better than to lead a metro- 
nomic, pedantic performance of such mu- 
sic, under the plea of “letting the music 
speak for itself” if the Promethean spark 
that was in the soul of its creator is not 
felt by the hearers. 

In Mr. Fiedler’s readings there was oc- 
casional roughness or excess of speed, and 
yet this was not annoying, because it came 
from the musician’s inner need, just as the 
music itself was first of all something that 
had to be written by the composer. If one 
contrasts Mr. Fiedler’s reading of the mu- 
sic, with, say, the most respectful and pol- 
ished performances that used to be given 
here by Wilhelm Gericke, the difference is 
immediately apparent, and the gain is Fied- 
ler’s. No one had ever more devotion or 
respect for Beethoven than Gericke, but 
who would question for a moment the rela- 
tive value to the public of the two inter- 
pretations. In the former instance, a fine 
classic outline, holy and dignified speech 
was presented for the edification of the 
hearers. In the latter instance a spirit, liv- 
ing and suffering like all the rest of us, 
cleared the air. The music, and not the 
manner, is after all of the most importance. 
Spirit, in art, means more than style, and 
a big idea will dislodge the greatest, dead 
est mass of finicky mannerisms, by the 
roots. 

When Mr. Fiedler leaves many will re- 
gret the departure of a conductor who is 
so thoroughly and shamelessly imbued with 
the nobility and the humanity of such great 
music. OLIN DowNeEs. 


KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
MAKING GOOD PROGRESS 


Conductor Busch Gives Stirring Reading 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony— 
Members of Orchestra the Soloists 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 6.—Carl Busch 
chose Beethoven’s beautiful lifth Sym- 
phony for the sixth concert by the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra in the Schubert 
Theater on Tuesday afternoon. It was un- 
doubtedly the best thing the orchestra has 
done this season, which is not strange, how- 
ever, as improvement is shown in each con- 
cert, especially in the brasses, the weakest 
part of the organization. Mr. Busch’s 
reading of each movement was marked by 
his usual dignity of style with no effort to- 
ward popularization, for which he is to be 
highly commended. He is building a firm 
foundation for future great things, which 
he hopes to accomplish. 

Other numbers were  Mendelssohn’s 
Overture, “lingal’s Cave,” Arthur Foote’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Francesca da Rimini,” 
the popular overture to “Wilhelm Tell” and 
a Romanza, “Twilight Thoughts,” by H. O. 
Wheeler, who plays first violin in the or- 
chestra. 

The were members of the or- 
chestra. Frederick Curth, concert master, 
played Walthers ‘“Preislied” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” Wagner-Wilhelmj, with the 
pure singing tone characteristic of his work. 
Rudolf Jahr, clarinetist, and John Bendina, 
flutist, played a Tarantella bv Saint-Sacns 


S( hc ists 


with splendid effect. M. R. W. 
Death of Emily Soldene 
Emily Soldene, an English light opera 


singer, who won more than ordinary fame, 
died in that country on Tuesday at the age 
of sixty-eight. At the head of her own 
company, which contained many artists of 
considerable talents, she toured England, 
Australia and America, and while here pre- 
sented the works of Offenbach and Lecocq. 


Her success in English versions of “La 
Grande Duchesse,” “Genevieve de  Bra- 
bant, “La Fille de Madame Angot,” and 


other productions, was quite marked. Her 
work in this country always met with 
critical appreciation, and the financial re- 
turns were great. A book, in which she 
set forth with great frankness the story 
of her musical and dramatic experiences, 
was published in 1897. For several years 
prior to her death she was English cor- 
respondent for Australian newspapers. 


Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” is to be 
produced in Buenos Ayres next Summer. 
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PRESENT-DAY BOY CHOIR PROBLEMS 


Dr. Ham, of Toronto, Believes Trouble Lies Not in Quality of Voices 
but in Methods of Training—Some Errors in Drilling 


TORONTO, CAN., Avril 8.—‘‘Although I 

may be guilty of gainsaying what 
scores of musicians regard as traditionally 
correct, my experience in England and 
Canada has convinced me that the voices of 
our boys on this side of the Atlantic offer 
quite as good vocal material as can be 
found in the Mother Country. If we do not 
manage to produce the high average of re- 
sults in our boys’ choirs, I am persuaded 
that our methods, and not the raw mate- 
rial, are at fault.” 

When MusiIcAL AMERICA’S representa- 
tive set out to interview Dr. Albert Ham 
it was with the knowledge that his devoted 
labors in the cause of music had brought 
him distinction as organist, composer, and 
choral director. While these three offices 


have been within the experience of many 
other men in America to-day, Dr. Ham has 
found himself projected into the narrow 
circle of the pioneers, by sixteen years of 
studious application to the musical needs 
of St. James Cathedral, Toronto, and a 
sacrificing period in the construction of 
the National Chorus. 

As with the finished novel or the final 
performance of a play, the result may be 
accepted by the public either as a “culmina- 
tion” of various processes, or as a spon- 
taneous product that must bear compara- 
tive criticism, no matter how exacting the 
standard; so, too, in the last ten years of 
St. James Cathedral Choir the public’s re- 
gard has been focused from every angle 
and still maintains it as the finest Episcopal 
choir in the Dominion. And, as is the fact 
with all superior musical organizations, 
there had first to be some unifying and 
inspiring force working consecutively for 
the goal—and in this case such a laborious 
duty has been sustained by Dr. Ham since 
1895. 

Those choirmasters who have essayed to 
build up substantial results with a choir of 
boys know full well the many barriers 
in the way. Perhaps there is no branch of 
instruction quite so wearying and at times 
discouraging as striving for vocal im- 
provement with the more or less mercurial 
material represented in a row of healthy 
lads. 

“Sixteen years ago when I undertook to 
construct a choir at St. James Cathedral 
with the aid of a company of boys,” con- 
tinued Dr. Ham, “there were prophecies 
levelled at me, to right and left, that the 
thing was impossible with Canadian youths. 
I listened to many unthinkable libels on 
the American climate, the spirit of the 
country, and indeed I know not what else. 
However, I refused to see eye to eye with 


the pessimists. In the Cathedral choir 
were a number of ladies, but after a period 
of drilling with my boys I found it pos- 
sible to dispense with the adult women’s 
voices altogether.” 

Dr. Ham’s extended apprenticeship from 
the time of his earliest youth in some of 
the fine old choirs of England supplied 
him with a ready standard, while more 
than a little originality and ingenuity were 
called forth by a set of new conditions. 

“Boys on this or any other continent 





Dr. Albert Ham, the Eminent Canadian 
Organist, Composer and Choir Master 


speak as their parents speak,” he observed; 
“that is merely a natural trick of imitation, 
which, when it takes a wrong direction, is 
very difficult to eradicate. The provincial- 
isms were thickly sown and the vowel 
sounds impure. So I banded together 
three or four little fellows who really had 
superior voices, and with that as a nucleus 
endeavored to spread the circle wider and 
wider. I got them first to sing softly, to 
rid their throats of raucous tones, to avoid 
‘pipingness, common to the treble tone; 
also to fight down the tendency to use 
the chest tone. 

“T believe choirmasters who have passed 
through a similar experience will agree 
that it is quite useless to ‘lecture’ young 
lads on the ‘how’ of vocalization if there 
is not a demonstration in person. That I 
tried to give wherever we took a ‘turn in 


the road,’ and it is wonderful how the boys 
snap up a point and apply it intelligently. 
That is one of the great encouragements of 
the work. 

Descending Scales Advised 


“Boys’ voices have to be worked down 
from the highest notes. It is fatal to the 
ordinary choir boy to give him ascending 
scales. And it is in pressing home this 
point that the personal demonstrations of 
the teacher will have their strongest effect. 
The boy must be made to sing, unconscious 
of rules. That is the only way.” 

“What is the usual age at which boys 
should commence training?” 

“Not much earlier than eight years,” re- 
plied Dr. Ham; “that allows the master a 
full opportunity to build up whatever foun- 
dation there may be. A boy’s voice soon 
rusts—yes, much quicker than a woman’s. 
About the time we get a boy able to sing 
leads, away goes his voice. Every few 
weeks we are obliged to say farewell to 
one or more of our most valuable lads. 
That makes recruiting constantly neces- 
sary and the director never is allowed a 
rest from the task of helping along the be- 
ginners. One of my axioms is to spend far 
more time on chanting than on anthems.” 

“What would you say, Dr. Ham, was 
the commonest error in the drilling of 
boys’ choirs?” 

Without hesitation, he replied: “To look 
upon voice production as something arti- 
ficial.” 

Continuing, the director pointed out the 
absolute futility of attempting to cultivate 
the beautiful quality in the human voice 
along channels at which Nature rebels. 
Forcing methods never forced upon the 
pupil anything but ruin. But on the other 
hand the reward for gentle, patient, studi- 
ous and discriminating guidance of a voice 
that promised little at the start, was not 
infrequently amazing. Dr. Ham has had 
many illustrations during his long service 
of how a native “sense” or instinct for 
the wisest manner of procedure has some- 
times defied the common book-rules, but 
has led onward to beneficent results. 
“Medical doctors treat their patients ac- 
cording to individual peculiarities,” he re- 
marked; “that is likewise a safe criterion 
for the teacher of music.” 

It is a pet doctrine with certain of the 
musical family that the difference in tim- 
bre of child and adult singers precludes 
their union under the one choral baton. 
Dr. Ham has proved that a fallacy for 
many years past. In the annual concerts 
of the National Chorus of 200 members 
he has sometimes introduced as many as 
thirty boys as a supplementary body, the 
soprano of the child mingling with that 
of the adult woman without more than a 
faint tracing of distinction in timbre which, 
for all intents and purposes, was negligible. 


A Strong Organization 


His work with the National Chorus has 
been an uninterrupted story of advancing 
steps. The organization is now one of the 
strongest in this highly “choralized” city 
of Toronto. Its yearly performances at- 


tract the cream of music lovers and ars 
seriously and admiringly weighed by th. 
best critics. During the past nine seasons 
new works have been undertaken from 
such composers as Elgar, Parry, Bridge 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Hamish McCunn and 
Coleridge-Taylor. 

While Dr. Ham appreciates to the ful! 
the growing evidences of artistic awaken 
ing in America and applauds the advances 
already made, there is a not unnatural 
reverence for the established standards, 
and stability, of the British musical world 
in which he passed his earlier years and 
gained his foundation training. It was 
among his juvenile records to have boldly 
ventured out from the city of Bath at the 
age of nineteen years to a small town, up 
country, where he conducted a daring per 
formance of “Judas Maccabeus.” Fortu 
nately in his formative period he had th: 
advantage of such instruction and friend- 
ships as could be derived from Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge, Sir John Stainer and Dr. 
Roberts, and these binding ties to his na- 
tive land were some years afterward ren- 
dered even firmer by the award of the 
degree of Doctor of Music from Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

A devoted taste for musical expression 
has given Dr. Ham recognition also in the 
field of composition. He has written a 
number of anthems, songs, and orchestra! 
and military band pieces, several of the 
anthems being widely known on this con 
tinent and in England. 

Rosson Back. 


ARIANI WINS SUCCESS 
IN MONTREAL RECITAL 


Noted Italian Chopin Interpreter Deeply 
Moves Audience In His Reading 
of Sonata 








MonrreEaAL, April 2.—-Adriano Ariani, th: 
Italian pianist, gained one of the artist 
triumphs of Montreal’s musical season i: 


his recital of Chopin compositions o 
March 26. The program consisted of th 
Third and Fourth Ballades, the B Flat 


Minor Sonata, and the twenty-four Pri 
ludes. 

The poetic feeling of Mr. Ariani wa 
fittingly examplified in the Ballades and 
the applause which followed called forth 
an encore, the Berceuse, which he played 
with great sonority. 

In the Sonata the power of the pianist, 
his fidelity in recording the thought of th« 
composer and his variety of technical re 
sources were strongly revealed. The 
plaintive lento of the Scherzo, the Funeral! 
March and the finale received a pres 
entation which was remarkable for inten 
sity of emotion. The close of the Pre 
ludes left the audience deeply moved, and 
as an encore Mr. Ariani gave the Grand 
Polonaise. In this number the artist ac 
complished wonders of technic, the cres 
cendo of the left hand being played wit! 
unusual power. 
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